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PREFACE. 



The following work is drawn up, as the name implies^ 
on the same principle as '^ Ellis^s Exercises ;^ but 
adapted to the rules of the '' Practical Introduction 
to Latin Prose Composition,^ of which a seventh 
edition * has just been published. Though a work of 
this kind will not give the same degree of independent 
power as one in which vMre is left to the pupil'^s own 
judgement, yet there are many cases in which it will 
prove a useful auxiliary to such a work, and some in 
which, from causes tJ cannot with p«;priety be here 
specified, it may be found necessary or advisable to 

employ it as a substitute. ^The numerals in the 

margin refer to the rules in the ^'Practical Intro- 
duction.'' 

T. K. A. 

* The sixth edition consisted of 8,000 copies. 
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§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb. 

The common concords are ; that — 1 

(1) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number and 
person* 

(2) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its substan- 
tive in gender t number, and case, 

(3) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes after it 
an accusative of tbe person or thing acted upon. 

The following rules will also be supposed known : — 

(1) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out, &c.) ; 
passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, &c. take a substan- 
tive or adjective after them in the nominative case *. 

(2) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the person by 
whom, in the ablative with the preposition a or aft* 

(3) One substantive depending; upon another is put in the gtni" 
five case. 

Introductory Exercise. {See Obs, at the end of it.) 

1. I beat the dog. Verberare canis. 

2. The son loves °his father. Filius amare pater. 

3. The son is loved by Viis Filius a pater amare. 
father. 

4. The Romans conquered the Romanus vincere Carthaginien* 
Carthaginians. sis. 

5. Glory follows virtue. Gloria virtus sequi. 

6. Atticus assisted Marius with Atticus Marius juvare opes (pi) 
his wealth. suus. 

7. Tbemistocles did not escape Themistocles non effugere (-io) 
the envy of his fellow-citizens. suus civis invidia. 

8. The Scythians remained un- Scythes (ae) invictus manere. 
conquered. 

* In the construction of the accusative and infinitive (See 6), the case 
after these verbs will be the accusative. See also 152. 

B 
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9. The earth is spherical. 

10. M. Brutus had turned-out a 
great man. 

11. These stars are called comets 
by the Greeks. 

12. Let every thing be called by 
its own name. 

13. I name nobody. 

14. Nobody shall be named by 
me. 

15. M. Brutus had become ^ 
very-distinguished by a similar 
method. 

16. The inhabitants-of-Attica are 
thought the more acute. 



Terra esse globosus. 

M. Brutus magnus vir evadere. 

Hie Stella a Grsecus cometes vo- 

care. 
Quisque res suus nomen appel- 

lare. 
Ego noroinare nemo. 
Nemo [6y] • ego nominare. 

M. Brutus Eimilis ratio summus 
evadere. 

Acutus putare Atticus. 



Ohf. When a pronoun is the nominative cbl^ to a verb, 
it is not expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis 
or particular distinction, 

(a) In the same way the potsetsive pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to whose the thing is. 

(P) When there it any distinction to be expressed, as, for 
instance, when / am to be opposed to you, the pronouns must be 
expressed. 

2 (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come 
together, they take a plural verb f, which agrees with the 
nominative case of the most worthy person. 

Exercise 1« 



1. I and the Roman people de- 
clare war. 

2. You and your wife walked. 

3. Both Pompey and Flaccus 
followed that' plan' (a). 

4. If you and Tullia are- well, 
Cicero and I are-well. 



Ego popul usque Roman us helium 

indTco. 
Tu et uxor tuus ambulare. 
Ille ratio et Pompeius et Flaccus 

sequi f . 
Si tu et Tullia valere, ego et 

Cicero valere. 



* An English word amongst the Latin words means that the trans- 
lation of it is left to the pupil's reflection. 

f The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of 
the nominatives, and being understood with the other. This is the 
common construction with et — et; nee — nee; quum—^tum, &€• when 
both the nominatives are singular, and of the same person. 
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5. You and I were together all Ego et tu omnia ille tempus una 
that time *. sum. 

6. Yon and I know. Ego et tu scire. 

7. "itfy father and gmndfotber Pater et avus mori (morior). 
are dead^**. 

8. I defend the meaning, you the Ef o sententia, tu verbum de- 
words. fendo. 

9. Both I and my Cicero will Et ego et Cicero meus flagitare. 
demand ^it, 

10. Syphax and his kingdom were Syphax regnumque is in potestas 

in the power of the Romans. Romanus esse. 



§ 2. Accusattte with Infinitive, 

The infinitive takes before it, not the nominatiye, but 6 

the accusative. 

Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the 7 
conjunction * that,* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and 



In turning such sentences into Latin, ' that ' must be omitted ; 8 
the English nmninative turned into the accusative; and the 
English verb into the it^nitive mood of the same tense* 

The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {sentiendi et 9 
declarandi) of feeUng, knowing, wishing, hearing, believing, 
thinking, &c. ; and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, 
true, &c. 

(a) Itespondeo, placere et mihif locum, I answer f that 10 

the place pleases me too* 
(6) Respondit, placere et sibi locum. He answered 

that the place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentimus caiere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce 

mel, We perceive-by^our-senses, that fire is hot ; that 

snow is white, honey sweet. 

Cautions. 
[C, I.J] iS' Him, her, them, (or he, she, they, when 12 
they are to be translated by the accusative) must 
be translated by the proper case of sui, when they 
and the nominative of the verb stand for the same 
person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs, must 
be translated by suus, 

* Accus. ' Time how long ' is put in the accusative, 
t Placere takes the dative after it ; not the aoeuioHve, 
t C. = Caution. 

B 2 
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{He says that it pleases him. 
He said that it pleased him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraction) 
assumes the pcut form, when the verb it depends on is in a past 
tense. 
Hence 

[C. II.] In a sentence with * that ' dependent on a 
past tense, the perfect is to be translated by the 
present {and imperfect) infinitive, whenever the 
notion expressed by it is not to be described as over 
before the time of the principal verb, 

[C. III.] • Should ' after * that ' is to be translated 
by the present infinitive, when it does not express 
either duty or a future event. 

Exercise 2. 



1. I see that you are happy. 

2. He said that he was happy. 

3. Aristotle teaches that the poet" 
Orpheus' never existed. 

4. A philosopher will prove, that 
the sun is large (t)*. 

5. Thales the Milesian said, that 
water was the first-element of 
**a// things. 

6. It is said, that the mother of 
Pausanias was-alive ^at that 
time {abl)» 

7« We do not-at«all wonder, that 
you rejoice ®i» your own great 
deeds (abL), 

-8. We see that birds frame and 
construct nests. 

9. It-is-expedient yor all the 
good (dat.) that the common^ 
wealth should be 3) safe. 

10. It-is-proper that a narrative 
should possess three quali- 
ties' (s.f Say : three things). 

11. It is a crime that a Roman 
citizen should ^ be bound. 

12. You see that we, if it be {suhj^ 



Videre, tu esse beatus. 
Dicere, [^that he} esse beatus. 
Orpheus poeta, docere Aristoteles, 

nunquam esse. 
Magnus esse sol, philosophus pro* 

bare. 
Thales Milesius aqua dicere esse 

initium res. 

Dicere, is tempus mater Pausanias 
vivere. 

Minime mirari, tu tuus prseclarus 
opus Isetari. 

Volucris videre fingere et con- 

struere nidus. 
Omnis bonus expedit, respublica 

esse salvus. 

Tres convemt res habere nar- 
ratio. 

Facinus est, Romanus civis vin- 

cire. 
Videre ego, si ita esse, privare 



♦ The (i) means that the clauses are to be inverted : •* That the sun 
is large, a philosopher will prove." 

t (s) means that the words in agreement are separated in Latin, to 
give emphasis to them. 
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pres,) so, are deprived ^of the 
the hope (abL) of a happier life. 

13. Diceearchus wishes to esta- 
blish, that 'our souls are mor- 
tal. 

14. It is not strange that men 
should^ err (i). 

15. The mind feels, that it is 
moved by its own strength. 

16. It is inferred from many 
things, that the world is go- 
verned by divine providence. 

17> There is a report, that the 
Gauls are approaching. 



apes beattts vita. (To deprive 
governs the abl.) 
Dicsearchus velle efficere (-io), ani» 
mus esse mortalis. 

Homo errare non mirus esse. 

Sentire animus, sui suus vis mo- 

vfire. 
Ex multus res condudere, mundus 

provide ntia divinus adminis- 

trare. 
Fama esse, Gallus adventare. 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive (continued). 

(a) After hope, promise f undertake, &c,, the future tit- 15 
finiiive is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and 
(6) after pretend, the ace. of the pronoun. 

(a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse), 16 
A young man generally expects to live a long time. 

(b) Simulat se furere, He pretends to be mad. 
[C. IV.] • Would,* • should,' after a past tense are 

future forms : 

J He says that he will come. 
\He said that he rvould come. 



Exercise 3. 



1. I hope to approve ^my cause 
to you: at least I certainly 
desire °/o do to, 

2. They hope to obtain very 
great advantage from your 
friendship' (a+). 

3. They pretended to be return- 
ingX to their own country {Say : 
'settlements' pL). 



Sperare tu — * causa probare: 
cupere (-io) quidem certe. 

£z tuus amicitia sperare — mag- 
nus fructus capere. 

llle reverti — in suus sedes simu« 
lare. 



• — means that a word is to be supplied which is not set down. 

f (a) means that the word or phrase is to be placed first in the sen- 
tence ; (z) that .it is to be placed last : (b), {y) mean respectively the 
second place and the last place bttt one. 

X To be returning (intrans.), is here reverti (pass.). 

b3 
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4. They pretend to be setting- 
out **to Tarentum • {ace). 

5. He had promised to speak 
about that art. 

6. He pretended to be setting- 
out to Cflesar. 

7. A great multitude pretended 
to be faithful to us. 

8. We have managed the com* 
moDwealtfa successfully and to 
my satisfaction ^ 

9. I undertake f to perform the 
business quickly to ^ymr eatis- 
faction ^ 



Ille — Tarentum proficisci simu- 

lare. 
Promittere — de ars ille dloere. ; 

Ille — proficisci ad Caesar simu- 

lare. 
Magna multitudo — fidetis ego 

esse simuUce. 
Feliciter e( ex mev» seatentia 

respublicii gerer«. 

Recipere (-io) tu, celeriter — 
negotium ex sententia conficere 
(-io). 
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§ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive, 

19 (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular 
nouns, it will be in die plural uwmber, and agree wi^ the 
most worthy. 

20 {p^ If the substantives are things that have not life, the 
adjective is usually in tiie neuter gender. 

(c) When the noun is • man,* * woman,* * thing,' it is sel- 
dom expressed in Latin. 
£C. v.] * Thing ' is generally expressed by * res ' (fern.) 
when the adjective alone would leave it doubtful 
whether men or things were meant. 

Thus ' of many tilings,* muUarum remtn, ITery seldom, and 
only when no mistake can occur, multorum. 

(a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare visi sunty Castor 
and Pollux were seen to fight on horseback, 

(b) Inter se contraria sunt beneficium et injuria, A 
benefit and an injury are contrary to each other* 

(c) Boni sapientesqvLe ex civitate pelluntur, Ttie good 
and wise are banished (literally, driven from the 
st€Ue), 

(d) Prcetertta mutare non possiimus, We cannot change 
the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, / am carrying all my 
property with me. 
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* The place to which is put in the sec. 
t Say : * I engage to you, to, &c.' 
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Obt, 1. Of adjectives relating indefinitely to mttgmiude^ ^ mm- 23 
tityj &c., the neuter plural wittiout a substantive is generally 

used in Latin, where we use ike tingular. Thus 

much, very much, every thing, the poet, 

siuHa, permulta^ omnia, {mttnrytai 

little, (few things) very little^ 

pauca, perpauca. 

Oh$, 2. The neuter a^j* is used in Latin without a substantive, 24 
where we might substitute ' things,* but reaily use some more 
appropriate noun, as property, objects, poi$9§$ion$f performances, 
&c. 

[C. VI.] Obs. €um is written afters and €i$ one fvord 
with, the ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum^ tecum^ sccum^ 
noblscum, vobiscum. 

Exercise 4. 



1. It is -not right that the elder 
should^ obey the younger 

(rfa/.)*. 

2. It is fair that all men should 
try every thing. 

3. Modest °men blush to say im- 
modest things. 

4. The wise man rememl>ers the 
past with-gratitude. 

5. Even learned men {or the 
learned) think that they have 
gained a good- deal. 

6. This is said of me by the 
wicked. 

7. The Stoics think, that wise 
men are friendly to wise 
men (t). 

8. They pretend • to know every 
thing. 

9. The mind of the wise man is 
never disturbed. 

10. That wise man will despise 
oarobjectt-of-pursnitand frivo- 
lities. 

11. These seven both are consi- 
dered and called wise men. 

12. In one state («) many had lost 
their property and fortunes. 

13. Socrates ''on the last day (abl) 
o{°his life argued much about 
the immortality ot^ow souls. 



Non est rectus, minor parere ma- 
jor. 

Par esse, omnis omnis experiri. 

Pudicus erubescere impudicus 

loqui. 
Sapiens prvteritus grate memi- 

nisse. 
Etiam doctus aliquantum [Ma/ 

they] arbitrari adipisci. 

Hic ab improbus de ego dicere. 

Sapiens sapiens esse amicus cen- 
sere Stoicus. 

Omnis — simulare scire. 

Sapiens animus nunquam per* 

turbari. 
Ille sapiens noster ambitio levi- 

tasqne contemnere. 

Hic septem sapiens et habere et 

vocare. 
Unus in civitas multus re3 ac for- 

tuna amittere. 
Socrates supremus vita dies de 

immortalitas animus multus 

disserere. 



* Verl»s of obeying govern tho dat« 
b4 
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14 He had said very little about 
old-age (a). 

15. Cum nobit is not said, but 
nobiscum. 

16. Ttie enemy fight fiercely with 
us. 

17. You are-at- variance {Say: 
fight) with yourself. 

18. The wise man carries all his 
^property with him. 

19. Commands, honours, victories 
are accidental. 

20. The wall and the gate were 
struck by lightning {Say: 
* were touched from heaven *). 



De senectus perpaucus dicere. 

Cum nobit non dicere, sed nobit' 

cum, 
Hostis cum ego acriter pugnare. 

Tu cum tu pugnare. 

Sapiens omnis suus cum sui por- 

tare. 
Imperium, honor, victoria fortuitus 

esse. 
Murus et porta de ccelum tangere. 



1 i • * ■ 



§ 5. The Relative. 



quot, 



tot. 



2 7 The relative pronouns 

quif quality quantut, 

answer respectively to 

itf talis, taniuSf 

28 In a relative sentence, 

ig^ Each clause has its own verb, and its own inde^ 
pendent construction* 

29 Tbc relative pronoun gut agrees with some ease of a substan- 
tive which is usually expressed in the preceding sentence. The 
substantive to which it thus refert is called its antecedent (or/ore- 
going substantive). 

. \ Obt. The antecedent, in a sentence fully expressed, would be 

r expressed twice ; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin ; 

this, however, is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is 

generally omitted in the relative clause. 

30 (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in 
the relative, and omitted in the principal clause : and (d) 
when this is the case, the relative clause is often placed 
first ; the antecedent heing expressed in it, and represented 

in the principal clause (though not always^ hy the proper 
case of * « ' or * hie* 

31 The ' is* however, is often omitted, especially when *man^ or 
' thing ' is meant, or when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different cases in the two 
clauses, * is* or * hie * is but seldom omitted. 

ffiiT "With talis — qualis, tantus — quantus, the correlatives 
agree each with the substantive of its own clause, which may or 
may not be different* Thus habeo tan tarn voluptatem, quan-> 
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iam iu (here they are the same: voluptas); but iantum aht- 
tnum habentf quantam habent voluntatem (here they are 
different : animus and volunicu), 

(a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde 32 
esse potest, No animal that has blood can be with- 
out a heart, 

(b) Arhores seret diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet 
baccam ipse nuiiquam, The industrious husbandman 
Tvill plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 
never behold. 

(c) Accepi, quas iiteras ad me dedisti, / have received 
the letters which you sent me, 

(jd) Bestise in quo loco natae sunt, ex eo se non com- 
movent, Animals do not move themselves from the 
neighbourhood (place) in which they were born. 

[C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the 
addition of a preposition; for instance, to smile at, 
&c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already 
transitive, so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To 
determine whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the 
verb, turn the sentence into the passive : when, if the preposition 
still clings to the verb (adverbially), it is generally not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or simple, must be sought for, 
that is equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to 
deride = to laugh at. 

(S* * fVhat^ as a relative = that which; or those {things) 
which. 

Exercise 5. 

1. I, who am-consoling you, can- Ego, qui tu confirmare, ipse ego 
not ^console myself*. non possum. 

2. °Those desires (rf) which Qui cupiditas a natura proficisci, 
proceed from nature, are easily facile explere sine ullus in- 
satisfied without any injury. juria. 

3. It escaped me to send you a Ad Caesar qui mitterc epistola, is 
copy of the letter (r) which cxemplum fugere (-io) ego tu 
I sent to Caesar (>')> (See mittere. 



exam 



iple d.) 



* Say : * cannot myself (ipse) "console myself (me).* 
-t* (r) means that * desires ' is to be in the relative clause : ' which 
desires,* &c 
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EILMIAN SXERCI8E8* 



4. V^ is the coDdemnatUm of the 
judges that remained (imperf,) ; 
the penalty of the law that was 
mitigated. 

5. You often quote my letter 
which I sent to Cn. Pompeius 
about the general ^tiaie (jf the 
commonwealth. 

6. He who from moderation and 
firmness is calm *'in hit mind 
(abl,), is a wise *'man, (See 
examp. d,) 

1, How many principal and most 
distinguished person%^re there, 
for whose safety this man has 
pledged himself to Sulla ? 

8. I have paid my country what 
I owed °«. 

9. We have escaped the other 
punishments, which are consi- 
dered '*such. 

10. Either this is the method, or 
^there is none at all, by which 
we may attain*to thoise vir- 
tues. 

11. We are speaking of those 
friends^ whom ordinary life 
is acquainted with (Say: 
knows). 

12; To us at-Ieast, who love you, 
it will be gratifying. 

13. Men mostly believe readily 
what they wish. 

14. He says that he is not ' claim- 
ing-back the money. 

15. He invents °«/a<tfm«n/«cautious- 
ly about those matters, in which 
documents appear to have inter- 
vened. 

16. There is a law, which enacts that 
those who have left (perf. cn^*.) 
a ship on account of a storm 
should S) lose every ^thing, 

17* He was arrested in the ^very 
spot on which the thing is said 
°/o have been done. 



Damnatio esse judex, qui ipanere ; 
pcsna leX| qui levare. 



Tu epistola meus smpe redtare, 
qui ego ad Cn. Pompeius de 
summus respubtica mittere. 

Qui moderatio etconstantia quietus 
esse animus, is esse sapiens. 



Quam multus esse summus homo 
et ornatus, qui pro salus sui hie 
Sulla obligare ? 

Persolvere patria, qui dcberew 

Ceterus* supplicium, qui putare, 
effugere (-io). 

Aut hie ars esse, aut nuUus om- 
nino, per qui is virtus assequi. 



Loqui de is amicus, qui novisse 
vita communis. 



Ego quidem, qui te amare, esse 

gratus. 
Fere libenter homo is, qui velle, 

credere, 
llle sui negare pecunia repetere. 

De is res caute confingere, qui in 
res tabula videri interesse. (The 
antecedent is here expressed in 
both clauses. See 29, Obt.) 

Lex esse, qui jubere, is, qui prop- 
ter tempestas navis relinquere, 
omnis perdere. 

In is locus comprehendere, qui in 
locus res gcrere dicere. (29, 
Obs.) 



Not found in nom, sing. 
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§ 6* Infinitive used stibstaniively* 

(a) Sometimes an injinitive moody or a sentence ^ is the 35 
nommaiive ease to a verb; and sometimes the subsian" 
five to an adjective; and sometimes the antecedent to a 
relative: and in this case the adjective and the relative 
must be in the neuter gender. 

Obs. When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a 
verb, it generally follows it in English, and the pronoun < U * 
stands aa its representative before the verb. 

Of coarse this ' ii * is not to be translated into Latin. 

(b) When the relative has a sentence for its antece-36 
dent, we often find id quod for miod on]y. (Here id is in 
apposition to the former sentence.; Sometimes quae res is 
found : = ' a circumstance which,* 

Obs, 1. The use of id quod, for quod only, adds emphasis to 
the relaL clause; which then generally precedes the principal 
clause, or is inserted in it. 

Obs. 2. 'Js* is often used in English for ' a thing whichf* or 
' which ' in apposition to a sentence. " He, as you have heard, 
died at Rome," = which thing (id quod) you have heard* 

(a) Turpe est mentiriy It is disgracejul to lie» 37 

(6) Multae civitates a Cyro defecerunt; quce res miil- 
torum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted 
from Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of 
many wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id quod difficilius pntatur, sapientins tulit 
secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleont which 
is thought the more difficult [task], bore a prosperous 
more wisely than an adverse fortune. 

[C. viii.] *For' before a substantive or pronoun followed 
by the infn,, is not to be translated. The construc- 
tion is the ace, with infin. 

It is a sin ^^^^ * ^^ "**' '* ^^^ **'* parents. 

\ that a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

1. Amongst the Persians, the Apud Persse summus laus esse 
greatest merit is to hunt cou- fortiter venari. 

rageously. 

2. It is better to live nobly, than Prsestare honeste vivere, quam 
to have been nobly born. honeste nasci. 

b6 
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3. It is worth while (Say: 
* is the price of the labour ') to 
ponder the careful-accuracy of 
our ancestors. 

4. A great confusion of the whole 
army took place, — as was neces- 
sary to happen. 

5. Button -the -other -hand, "a 
thing that they did not fear, 
their liberty was nearly lost by 
fraud and treachery. 

6. I, "who am not io much a 
learned "man as an experienced 
^oiie, which is a greater "thing f, 
will tell (a) you (dat,). 

7. They will not be able to be 
free-from-busincss themselves, 
"a thing which they most de- 
sire. 

8. Verres, at {Obs. 2.) you have 
learnt from the witnesses, was 
come**) "to Cibyra (acc.)» 

9. To enumerate these '^persons 
is a great "taski they are so 
many. 

10. It is a great thing to have the 
same memorials of our ^common 
ancestors. 

11. He denies that it is a wretched 
^lot to die before %ne*s time. 

12. He thought it a great ° thing 
for^ three Olympic- victors to 
come-forth from one family. 

13. He teaches, that by far the 
best thing "for a man {dot.) is 
not to be born(>): but that 
the next is, to die as soon as 
possible {quam primum). 



Esse opera pretlum, diligentia 
mijores recordari. 



Magnus, is qui necesse * esse acci* 

dere, totus exercitus perturba* 

tio fieri. 
Ceterura, is qui non timere, per 

dolus ac proditio prope libertas 

amittere. 

Dicere tu non tam doctus, quam, 
is qui est magnus, expertus. 



Kon possum ipse esse, is qui 
maxime cupere (-io), otiosus. 



Verres, is qui ex testis discere, 
Cibyra venire. 

Hie enumerare magnus esse ; ita 
esse multus. 

Magnus esse, idem habere monu- 
mentum majores. 

Negare ante tempus mori (-ior) 

miser esse. 
Permagnus existimare, tres Olym* 

pionica unus e domus prodire. 

Docere non nasci homo longe bo- 
nus esse : proximus autem 
quam primum mori. 



§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the 
employment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the 
following is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenses. 

40 i^" The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive 

* A neuL adj,t of which there is no other form. 
f i. e. io be an experienced man is a greater thing. 
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are the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indi- 
cative. 

But — the perfect definite (or perfect with * have ') is 

considered a present tense. It is, from its nature, a pre^ 

sent'perfect. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with ' have * are fol- 
lowed by the present, or (for a completed action) the perfect o 
the bubjunctive. 

i^ The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. . ^ 

The only future subjunctive is the part, in nu with «tm, essem, 
&c. But where toe use a future in a dependent sentence, the 
Romans often used the present or imperfect subjunctive*. 

( On some English relative forms,) 

* That^ is often a relative pronoun. "^^ 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrc^ative who; the 
same ; and when both persons and things are meant.) 

(a) *As ' is often, in eflfect, a relative pronoun. 43 

The relative ' as * must be translated by qui after idem ; by 
qualis, quantuSf quot, after talisy tantus, tot, respectively. (See 
29, Obs. 2.) 

(1) * But* 13 often, in eifect, a relative pronoun, when 44 
it follows universal negatives^ as nemo, nullus^ nihiU 

(2) The (virtually) relative ^ but* ia to he translated f hy 
quin with the subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ' but ' might he suhstituted for a relative 
with ' not^ the relative and * not * may he translated hy 
quin, if the relative is in the nom, (or even ace) 
case. 

^C. IX.] Q^ *As * and ' but * are often (in effect) relatives. 

\C, X.] gg^ 'Such* in English is often used where size is 
meant, rather than quality, * Such — as * should then be trans- 
lated into Latin by tantus — quantus ; not talis — qualis. 

(a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit, He is such as he has 45 
ever been, 

(b) Idem est, qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or 
as) he has ever been, 

(c) Nemo est, quin te dementem putet. There is no 
one but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad), 

• For instance, after verbs of fearing, 
f That is, in these exercises: qui non is by no means uittcmtmon. 
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Exercise 7* 

[C. zi.] fSsST * That,* when it stands for a substantive which 
has been expressed in the preceding clause, is not to t>e trans- 
lated. 

pfSy The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the suhjunct, are the 
regular attendants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 

fBF After stmt qui (it means, that * there are some ') 
Remember— the subfunetive mood should come. 
Thus : sunt qui putent ; erant or fuerunt qui putarent. 



1. There is nobody but would- 
rather liave (s) all the parts of 
his body whole than curtailed. 

2. There is nothing that has 
(subj,) sensation which does not 
perish. 

3. Who ever beheld that temple 
but was a witness of your ava* 
rice? 

4. I am of (Say : ' in *) the same 
opinion, that pleases you (dat.)^, 

5. Caesar would not have such 
resources as he now has. 

6. Nobody hat dared to ask of 
the immortal gods such bless- 
ings (Say : * things ') as the im- 
mortal gods have voluntarily- 
bestowed on Pompey. 

7. There are some who think 
that the departure of the soul 
from the body is death. 

8. I say that there is not' in the 
whole '^of Sicily any picture 
which Verres did not hunt-out 

9. They go-away the same as 
they came (Say : ' had come '). 

10. Such-as the chief-men are in 
a state, such are the rest *^qf 
the citizens (5ay.- 'the remain- 
ing citizens ') wont f to be. 

11. Kings defend their kingdoms 
with as-great force, as states 
seek-for liber tyX(<)' 

12. There are some who say, 
that only two tribunes were 
elected on the Sacred Mount. 



Nemo esse, [tot = who • not"] 
malle integer omnia pars cor- 
pus, quam imminutus habere. 

Nihil esse, qui sensua habere, 
[6tt/] interire (-eo). 

Quis unquam templum ille aspi- 

cere, [ftttt] avaritia tuns testis 

esse? 
In idem esse aententia, qui tu 

placere. 
Caesar tantus opes, quantus bunc 

habere, non habere. 
Nemo ab deus immortalis tantus 

res optare audSre, quantus 

deus immortalis ad Pompeius 

deferre. 

Esse, qui discessns animus a cor- 
pus putare esse mors. 

Negare in totus Sicilia ullus pic- 
tura esse, quin Verres conqui- 
rere. 

Idem abire (-eo), qui venire. 

Uualis in respublica princeps esse, 
talis reliquua solere esse civis. 



Quantus vis civitas libertas ezpe- 

tere, tantus rex regnum defen- 

dere. 
{^There are some who] duo tantum 

in Sacer Mons creare tribunus 

dlcere. 



* Placere takes the dative after it. 
t Soleo is, ' / am wont,* 

X When this is inverted, 'force * must stand in it : " With how-great 
force . • • —with so great." 
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§ 8. Relative (conlmuei). 

(a, h) When the relative connects (by means of lo 6e 48 

or a verb of naming^ &c.) two substantives of different 

genders, &c. it generally agrees with the loiter, rather than 

with itg antecedent. 

(This ifl the rule ; agreement with th« aatecedcnt the txeep^ 
tion. Z., K., &c.) 

But when the second substantive is a foreign word, 49 
the relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.) 
(Jovis Stella, qu<e iftaidktp dicitur.) 
(a) Domicilia conjuncta, quae urbes dicimus, Contiguous 50 

dwellings, which we call cHies. 
(6) Thehce, quod Boeotise caput est, Thebes, which is 
the capital of Boeotia, 

Exercise 8. 



1. Pompey the father, who was 
the light of the Roman people's 
empire, is dead ^ {^Say : * is-put* 
out '). 

2. That prison, which is called 
the Lautumis, was, under (Say : 
' in ') this man's government, the 
abode of Roman citizens. 

3. There is a place in the prison 
which is called the Tullianum, 
sunk about twelve feet in -the 
ground (humi), 

4. A part [*'of the breath'} is 
received by a certain part of the 
heart, which they call the ven- 
tricle of the heart. 

5. Pardon has been granted to 
you, whom (masc.) those ^per- 
sons call the trumpet of civil 
war. 

6. Cimon fell into the same un- 
popularity as his father. 

7. Thrasybulus fled ^to Phyle 
(ace, 314), which is a very- 
strong castle in Attica. 



Pompeius pater, qui imperlum 
populus Romanus lumen esse, 
exatiogtto. 

Career ille, qni Lavtumise vocare, 
in iste imperium domicUium 
civis Romanus esse. 

Bsse locus in career, qui Tullianum 
vocare, circiter duodecim pes 
humi deprlmere. 

Pars concipere (-io) cor pars qui- 
dam, qui ventriculus cor appel- 
lare. 

Venia tu dare, qui ille appellare 
tuba bellum civilis. 



Cimon incMere in idem invidia, 

qui {ace.*) pater suus. 
Thrasybiilus Phyle confugere (-io), 

qui esse castellum in Attica 

munitus. 



* Governed by in understood. 
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8. Those ^penont who take 
friendship out-of life, seem to 
take the sun' (a) out of 
the world (I). 

9. There are some who maintaia 
{velle) that virtue is harsh, and, 
as-it-were, (quasi) of-iron. 

10. It-is- agreed {cons tat) t as I 
think, that to the good amongst 
the good, kindliness is, as it 
were (quasi), necessary, which 
is the source of friendship ap- 
pointed by nature. 



Sol e mundus tollere Tideri, qui 
amicida e vita tollere. 



\_There are some who^^] virtus 
durus et quasi ferreus quidam * 
esse velle. 

Constat, ut opinari, bonus inter 
bonus quasi necessarius bene- 
volentia esse ; qui esse amicitia 
fona a natura constituere. 



§ 9. Relative (continued). — Relative with superlative : 

" The first who — " 

53 (a) When the antecedent has a superlative with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

54 (b) To express *'the Jirst person who did a thing" 
the Romans did not use a relative sentence, hut made 
primus agree with the nominative of the principal verh. 

55 (a) Volsci civitatem, quam hahebant optimam, perdide- 

runt, The Volsci lost the best city they had, 

(b) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person 

who perceived our evils. 

Eng. He was the first who did this : (or,) He was the first 

to do this, 
Lat. He tfie first did this. 

Exercise 9. 



1. Agamemnon vowed to Diana 
the most beautiful thing which 
should have been born in his 
kingdom that yearf (abL) 

2. Themistocles sent to Xerxes 
the most faithful slave he had 
(Say: 'of [de] his slaves, 
whom he had the most faith- 
ful •). 



Agamemnon devovere Diana, qui 
in suus regnum puicher nasci 
ille annus. 

Themistocles de servus suus, qui 
habere fidelis, ad Xerxes mit- 
tere. 



* An adjective of quality often has quidam with it. 
■f* The time when is put in the abl. 
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3. He asks-for the (Say: * those ') 
most beautiful vases, that he 
had seen at his house (apud 
eum), 

4. I say that to P. Scipio that 
day was the brightest («) 
of {Say: * out of/ ex) the many 
most splendid and happy days 
that he saw {-per/, tubj,) in his 
life-time. 

5. If, which (36) I do not expect, 
I shall be deserted by you (pL), 
yet I will not flag °in courage 
(abL), 

6. The other ^thing is to restrain 
those disturbed emotions of the 
mind, which (49) the Greeks call 
7ra9i|. 

7. He ''was the first ^who sepa- 
rated expediency from nature. 

8. He was the first who invented 
the probe, and bound-up a 
wound. 

9. The third {nom. mase.) of the 
iEsculapii, was the first, as ^men 
report, who invented the extrac- 
tion of a tooth. 

10. He promised to pull-out the 
tooth. 

11. He pretends to be pulling out 
the tooth. 



Rogare vas is, qui pulcher apud is 

videre. 



Dicere P. Scipio, ex multus diesf 
qui in vita celeber Isetusque vi- 
dere, ille dies cUrus esse. 



Si a tu, [which (36)] non sperare, 
deserere, tamen animus non 
deficere (-io). 

Alter esse, cohibere motus ani- 
mus turbatus qui Graect iraOq 
nominare. 

Primus utilitas a natura sejnn- 

gere. 
Primus specillum invenire, vul« 

nusque obligare. 

^sculapii tertius, dens evulsio 
primus, ut ferre, invenire. 



PoUiceri — dens evellere. 
Simulare •— dens evellere. 



§ 10. Ut, Ne expressing a purpose. 

(a) * That ' followed by * ma^ * or * might * expresses a 58 
purpose^ and must be translated by ut with the subjunc- 
tive. — Uti is a less common form of ti/. 

(6) * That ' followed by * no/,* or any negative word 
(the verb having may or might for its auxi* 
liary), must be translated by ne [== lest] with the 
subjunctive. It expresses a negative purpose ; a pur^ 
pose of preventing, 

(a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur^ Many men 60 
praise others, that they may be praised by them, 

(b) Galllnas avesque reliquae pennis fovent puUos ne 
frigorc Icedantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 
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youfijf fifith iheir feathers^ t^at they may not be hurt 
by the cold, 
[C. XIII.] fiS* * To * is omitted after many verbs, which 
thus seem to govern two accusatives. 

When a verb teefns to govern two accusatives, try whether 
70a cannot put in *io* before one of them. ' He gave lum a loaf:' 
= he gave a loaf to him. 

Exercise 10. 



1. Novelties ex^fte the hope that, 
as in plants ^thai tare not disap- 
pointing, ^sorne fruit may ap- 
pear. 

5. We see wild beasts go eager 
and excited to injore {S^y: 
' that they may injure ') ^some 
other beast (dot.). 

3. You (pL) are sitting 'here 
■ ibr-tbis-reason {idcirco), Aat 

the children, of those whose 
goods were sold, may be brought 
to you. 

4. This thing was done, that the 
nobles might be restored to 
their citizenship. 

6. They are doing this thing 
(=< their aim is') that they 
may appear to be good men. 

6. That we may sacrifice some- 
thing (tS'ay: *may not sacrifice 
iwthing*) to ^our friends, we dine 
together. 
7* The Romans fetched Cincin- 
natus from the plough, that he 
might be dictator. 

' 8. Whereas you are («»&/•) Py« 
lades (a), will you say that you 
are Orestes, that you may die 
for ^your friend ? 
9. Scipio retired to his Liternine- 
Ustate with '^thU definite inten- 
tion, that he might not be« 
present to plead his cause. 

10. The Assyrians, that I may 
seek the confirmation (^qfwhat 



Kovitas spes afferre ut, tamquam 
in herba non fitUac, fructus 
apparere. 

Ferus bestia vidire alacer et 
erecttts vadere, ut alter bestia 
nocere •. 

Idcirco {adv,) sedere, ut ad tu 
addueere is liberi (pl.)i qui 
bona (jd. : = good things) ve- 
nire (veneo). 

Hie ageve res «88e, nti (58) nobilis 
restituere in {with ace.) ctvitas. 

Is agere, ut bonus vir^sse videri. 



Ne amicus nihil tribuere, epulari 
una. 



Romanus ab aratrum deducere 
Cincinnatus, ut dictator esse. 

Pylades quum esse, dicere tu esse 
Orestes, ut mori pro aaotcus ? 



Scipio in Literninum concedere, 
certns consilium, ne ad causam 
dieenditmf adesse. 

Assyrius, ut ab ultimus auctoritas 
repetere, trajectio motusque 



* Nocere governs the dot, 

i* Latin words in italics are to stand so in the exercise. 
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I ktve said) from the moit re- stelUobeemtare (= te ohienM 

, mote **tuaimu, observed the habituatty), 

shootings and motions of the 

stars. 
11* ^neas, that he might cooci- ^neas, ut Aborigines animus sni 

liate (Say : * might conciliate to conciliare, Latini uterque gena 

himself) the affections of the appellare. 

Aborigines, called both nations 

I<atijcu. 



§ 11. Ut expressing a consequence. Qao. Ne proAi- 

biiive* 

(a) ' Thai ' after such, so, &c. must be tnmalated by 62 
* ut * with the subjunctive. 

After these words, * that * does not express a purpose, but a 
consequence i and the English verb will not have 'may* or 

1 ' might * with it. 

I. The '<o' is often omitted in Latin, *«/* alone being used for 

so that, introducing a consequenoe, 

(6) * That,* when the sentence has a eomparaUvg in it, 63 
is translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that 
by this '). 

< Not ' in prohibitions is ne. 54 

(c) ' Not * therefore with the imperative, or subfundive 65 
used imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. IglT The subjunctive present is more eommmHy used ikon 
the imperaiive. 

(d) ' As ' before the injin,, and after so, sveh, most be 66 

translated by ut. 

Except in this idiom (where * as * expresses a consequence con* 
oeived as resulting on a particular supposition), ut, * as,* goes 
with the Indieatwe. 

43" No ut or nS goes with the infinitive. 6 

(a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste dili- gf 
gamus, The power of integrity is so great, that we love 

H even tn an enemy. 

(b) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, qu9 sit stu- 
diosior, / think that some thing should be given to 
the physician, that he may be the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discas, sed multum, Do not learn many 
things, but much* 
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(d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omniai quas veliti efficere 
possit, Nobody is so powerful as to be able to per" 
form all he wishes. 

Exercise 11. 



1. Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
left his throne {Say: 'kingdom '} 
80 established and firm, that the 
possession of it descended to the 
third generation. 

2. I am not so dull as to say 
that. 

3. Certainly the figure ^u not 
such, that you would say it ^wat 
made by Scopas. 

4. This "man^s ears are closed to 
truth, so that he cannot hear 
the truth from a friend. 

5. A field is ploughed not once 
°only, but the ploughing is 
repeated {Say: * it is renewed 
and gone-over-again'), that it 
may-be-able to produce the bet- 
ter and greater {s) crops. 

6. Let old- men condescend to 
the sportiveness of the young, 
that they may not be disagree- 
able and annoying to them. 

7* Let not the impious man dare 
to appease the anger of the 
gods with gifts. 

8. They have recourse to 
(Say:* take to themselves') sub- 
terfuges for an excuse, that they 
may the more easily eiyoy ^their 
leisure {abl.)» 

9. I wondered that be acted so 
uncourteously, as to set-out to 
you without any letter of 
mine {Say: 'without my let- 
ter '). 

10. Govern all ^things by your 
prudence, that the counsels of 
others may not carry-you-away. 



Attalus, rez Pergaraus, regnum 
adeo stabilis et firmus relin- 
quere, ut ad tertius stirps pos- 
sessio is descendere. 

Non sum ita hebes, ut istic dicere. 

Figura certe non talis, ut is fieri 
a Scopas dicere. 

Hie auris claudere Veritas, ut ab 

amicus verus* audire nequire 

(nequeo). 
Ager non semel arare, sed novare 

et iterare, quo bonus fetus 

posse et grandis edere. 



Senex ad Indus adolescens descen- 
dere, ne esse is odiosus et gra- 
vis. 

Impius ne auderef placare donum 
ira deus. 

Perfugium sumere sui ad excusatio, 
quo facile otium {abL) per- 
frui X, 



Mirari iste tam inhumaniter 
facere, ut sine mens literae ad tu 
proficisci. 



Omnis gubernare prudentia tuus, 
ne tu alios auferre consilium. 



♦ Neut. adj. verum = ' the truth.* 

*t* Use the form of the imperative in 'to, which is used in solemn 
forms, such as laws, &c* 
X Perfrui governs the abl. 
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11. There are some whom the [^There are tome'^^'] qui aliui 
counsels of others carry-away. auferre consilium. 

Exercise 11 (coniinuedf). 



12. Even to this Tery trial he 
has come with a guard, lest he 
should here be butchered before 
your eyes. 

13. Let us not wish-for difficult 
°ihtngs. 

14 °3fy love was so great that it 
could not be wearied- out by any 
injury (Say : ' could be wearied 
out by no injury '). 

15. It is absurd that he should' 
send-away from himself his most 
intimate ^riendf and despatch 
"him to the most distant lands, 
that he might the more easi- 
ly perform what (Say ; ' those 
"thingt which *) he was attempt- 
ing. 

16. He pretends' to know every 
"thing. 

VJ, He is such a person as I see 
you °/o be. 

18. We think ourselves to be such 
"personi, that we may be justly* 
praised. 

19. We will so deal with Anto- 
nius, that he shall see-clearly 
(Say : * may see-clearly') that I 
shall be entirely (Say : *l entire 
shall be') his. 

20. There is in places so great a 
power of reminding, that a sys- 
tem (z) of "artificial memory has, 
not without reason, been derived 
from them. 

21. Let not a boy have "any wea- 
pon. 

22. Do not despise that joke« 



Etiara ad hie ipse judicium cum 
presidium venire, ne hie ante 
oculus vester trucidare. 

Difficilis ne optare. 

Tantus esse amor, [that"] exhaurire 
DuUus posse injuria. 



Absurdus esse, is familiaris suus 
dimittere ab sui et araandare in 
ultimus terra, [that — the"] facile 
is, qui conari efficere (-io). 



Simulare — scire omnis. 

Talis esse, [as] tu esse videre. 

Talis ego esse putare, [that"] jus 
laudare. 

Cum Antonius sic agere, ut per- 
spicere (-io) totus ego esse suus. 



Tantus vis monitio inesse in locus, 
ut non sine causa ex hie memo- 
ria ducere disciplina. 

Puer tclum ne habere. 
Ille jocus ne aspernari. 



* To be translated by the subst. Jus, The adverbial case is the 
Ablative, as denoting the manner. 



^ BLLISIAM EXEaCISZS» 

§ 12. EnglUh Infinitwe tremslated by *VLt* mih the 

Subjunctive, 

71 43" The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose 
Latin. 

72 (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may- 
be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73 Whenever the English infinitive may be tamed into in order 
thaty or thatf with may or mighty it is to be translated by ut with 
the subjunctive. 

74 Thus, " 1 am eome to see you " = " I am come in order that 
I may see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of 
my coming. But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is 
more obscure. 

For instancet^— 
I advise \ ,.^., ^ » u _ / 1 advise or exhort you, in order 
I exhort I y°" '^ rf« »t - ^ ^^^^ y^„ ^^y ^^ .j; 

I 6e^, &c./ y°" ''^ rfo It - ^ y^^ ^^j^ ^^ .^ 

I cc«»manrf you to do it = (' '!:!;T''/*|"' •" '^'' '*"* 
' (, you may do it. 

I strive to do it = I ff/rtv« in order that 1 may do it. 

Y5 By ' tt< ' translate infinitive 

With ashf commandf advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *ne* for * ut* when there *s a * not* 

Table (for future reference) of Verbs that take ut. 
[Many of these verbs are sometimes followed by inf. or ace, with infin^l 

Ask) Such are : oro, rogo, peto, precor, flagito, postulo. 

Advise) Under these are included those that signfy 
persuade, exhort, induce, urge, &c.: suadeo, per- 
suadeo ; hortor, adhortor ; moneo, admoneo ; per- 
moveo, adduco, incito ; impello, cogo (compel, make a 
man to do so and so) ; censeo {am of opinion that ; when 
= advise) ; auctor sum {am an^ authorizer = advise) ; 
consilium do. 

Command) impero, mando, prsecipio ; edico ; decerno ; 
dico (wlien = tell him to do, &c.) ; scribo {when s= 
write to tell him to do, &c.); mitto {when =: to send 
to tell him to do, &c.); legem fero; lex est; senatus* 
consuitum est, &c. 
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Stbiyb) Under this hectd may he included those that mean 
to make it my object; and those that mean to 
see, look to, take care, ^c, theU something should 
be done : nitor, enitor, contendo ; id ago (m€Jce it my 
object) ; operam do (am taking care) ; prospfcio, pro- 
Tideo ; video {when sss to see to it that, 8fc,, take care 
that) ; euro ; consulo. 

A) Another head is of verbs that denote tendency or 
effect; to cause to bring it to pass that, &c. 

a) facio, officio, perficio ; consequor, assequor, adipiscor 
(= /o attain to an object) ; impetro (to gain permis^ 
sion) ; pervinco ; consuetudo or natura fert. 

B) Verbs of willing also sometimes take ut, but mostly 
ace. with inf., to denote an object, the effecting of which 
the will has in view, 

b) Placet, volo (when := / will that he should, &e.) ; 
studeo (when = am anxious that he should, &c.) ; 
nolo, malo *, eupio ; and (especially) opto ; mag- 
na eupiditas est ; animum or in animum induco 
(to bring myself to) ; consilium capio f (to purpose, 
resolve) ; statuo, constituo (resolve). 

Also verbs of permission sometimes take ut to denote the 
object for which the permission is required. 
concedo %, permitto, sino ; do (when = to grant)* 
Also, patior (to suffer). 

Of verbs signifying ' to command,* jubeo takes ace, 76 
and injin. It may be followed hy *ut' with subj, if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a person, (Z.) 

(a) Romulusi ut civium numerum augeret, asylum 77 
patefecft, Romulus, to increase the number of his citi^ 
zens, opened an asylum, 

(b) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percuterent. He 
commanded the soldiers to strike their shields with 
their spears, 

(c) Enitar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philosophic 

* Mostly in short expressions, ut being omitted. 

t Also, consilium capio aliquid facer e and aliquid faciendi, 

X Always with ut in Cic. 
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libros studiose legas^ I earnestly advise you to read 

attentively these books about philosophy, 
{e) Capram monet^ ul In pratum descendat^ He advises 

the she-goat to come down into the meadow. 
(/) Hoc te rogo, ne demittas animum, / beg of you not 

to be disheartened* (Literally, not to depress your 

mind.) 
[C, XIV.] When * that ' introduces a consequence^ * that 

not * is ut non, not ne, 

That-not f &'»?«*■/«'** «« 

( for a consequence . , . ut non. 

Exercise 12. 



1. Again and again I ask and 
implore you to assist him. 

2. He begs and prays Dola- 
bella to withdraw from his pro* 
Tince. 

3. °your brother asks ^you not 
to depart further. 

4. Strive, that C. Capito may 
obtain the inheritance of his 
relation. 

5. He will strive to rouse the 
depressed spirit of his friend. 

6. Do you now strive with all 
affection to assist us with your 
care and prudence. 

7* He charged Volusenus to 
return to him as-soon -as-pos- 
sible. 

8. They thought, that nobody 
who had gone (stibj.) to a pro- 
vince with any office orlegation, 
would be so mad as to buy 
plate "there, 

9. He warns him to avoid suspi- 
cion (pi-)' 

10. We will not cease («) both 
to exhort and beseech Pom- 
pey (a) to fly-from a great dis- 
grace. 

11. He will exhort her to make- 
haste. 

12. I earnestly exhort you to read 
0iy orations attentively. 



Etiam atque etiam te rogare atque 

orare, ut is juvare. 
Rogare atque orare Dolabella, ut 

de suus provincia decedere. 

Rogare frater, ne abire (-eo) longe. 

Eniti, ut hereditas propinquus 
suus C. Capito obtinere. 

Eniti, ut amicus jacens animus 

excitare. 
Tu nunc omnis amor eniti, ut ego 

cura tua et prudenlia juvare. 

Volusenus mandare ut ad sui 
quamprimum reverti. 

Nemoi qui cum potestas aut lega- 
tio in provincia proficisci, tam 
amens esse putare, ut emere ar- 
gentum. 

Monere, ut suspicio vitare. 

Pompeius et hortari et orare, ut 
magnusinfamiafugere (-io),non 
desistere. 

Hie is hortari, ut properare. 

Magnopere tu hortor, ut oratio 
meus studiose legere. 
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13. He commanded them to in- 
spect the public aqueducts (/t/. 
* public waters '). 



Imperare, ut inspicere (-10) aqua 
publicus^ 



Exercise 12 (continued). 



1. He exhorted the young-men 
to be riotous. 

2. He exhorted °him not to de^ 
sert him. 

3. He charges Volusenus to re- 
turn to him as -soon -as > pos- 
sible (quam primum), 

4. C. Memmius the Praetor or- 
dered-by-an-edict (a), that you 
should attend °on the thirtieth 
day {abL)» 

6, You ordered -by "edict, that 
sums-of-money should not be 
decreed for the "pubiic games. 

6. The consul ordered by an 
edict, that whoever should go 
towards the rampart, they 
should look upon °him as an 
enemy (Say: 'should have him 
for an enemy '}. 

7* I give you this direction 
(Say: *1 prescribe this to you ') 

i with the most friendly mind, to 
increase your dignity and °your 
means. 

8. I asked them to set out. 

9. The senate decreed, that thirty 
senators should attend. 

10. Hortensius's vote, and mine, 
and LucuUus's, decrees in fa- 
vour of you (Say: *to you'), 
that you should restore the 
king *^to his throne, 

1 1. He dared to order-by-an-edict 
that the senntora (Say : 'the 
senate') should return to '*their 
usual dress (i. e. should leave 
off the public mourning they had. 
resolved to put on), 

12. I advise you (Say: 'amdn 
adviser ' ) toconciliate (Aiy; * con- 
ciliate to yourself) that ord.er. 



Adhortari juvenis, ut turbulentus 

esse. 
Adhortari, ne sul destituere. 

Volusenus mandare, ut ad sui 
quam primum reverti. 

Edicere C. Memmius Preetor, ut 
adesse dies tricesimus. 



Edicere, ne ad ludut pecunia de- 
cernere. 

Edicere consul, ut quicunque ad 
vallum tendere, pro hostis ha- 
bere. 



Tu hie aroicissimus animus prse- 
cipere (-io), ut honestas et facul- 
tas tuus augere. 



Rogare, ut proficisci. 

Senatus decernere, ut senator tri- 

ginta adesse. 
Hortensius et meus et LucuIIus 

sententia tu. decernere, ut rex 

reducere. 



Edicere audere, ut senatus ad ves- 
titus redire (-eo). 



Auctor esse, ut is tu ordo conci- 
liare. 



/ 
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§13. Ut, &Ci (eontmved). 



80 (a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express 
a purpose)^ if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the 
affirmative pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 

not, but. 



that nobody f 
that nothings 
that nOf 
that neveTy 



ne qmsy 
ne quidf 
ne ullust 
ne unquam. 



ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
. ut nuUus, 
ut nunquam* 

81 (h) But if the sentence is a consequence, then ut nemo, &c. 
should be used. 

82 (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apel* 

les, pingeret, Alexander fjublisked an edict, that no 
other person them Apellee should paint him, {Pur^ 
pose) 
(6) Cimon fuit tanid liberalitate» til nunqitam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit, Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens. (^Consequence) 

33 The following verbs and phrases used impersonally are 
fallowed by id : — 

Contingit, evenit, and accidit, 
With restat, reliquum est, and fit ; 
So ustt venit, sequitur, 
Froximum est, relinquitiir : 
Add longe abest, tantum abesC^ 
With prope est, and superest 
Accedit — ymi may thitJc it odd — 
It followed both by ut and quod. 

To these may he added mm ett, consuetuda est, eztreaaum 
est, jus est, convenit, and sometimes necease est, opua est, licet, 
and olAflr|Klkraas«.-~— Aecedit quMt, af an addkional fmd or or- 
cumstanicB diat hus aiready takin place ; accedit ut, of somediing 
additional that should or must be done nam. 

Exercise 13* 

1. If he was neither slain by rob- Relinqttere> si neque a praedk> 
hers nor by enemies, it .remains meq^ ab iaimiois oceidere, 
(Say: *\a\ehi* a), that he was [itel iy] tu. interimere. 
killed by you. 

2. I omit numberless persons, Omlttere innumerabilis vir, [that 
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that nobfody msy oompIalA 
that he or anv of his ^frtends 
has been passed-by. 

3. Now I will first beg this of 
yoQ, that you will do nothing 
unwillingly **/or my sake (aft/.). 

4. Cflesar commanded his *men 
not to throw-back any^ dart 
at-all against the enemy (p{.). 

6. They pretended* to be re- 
turning. 

6. He proclaimed -by -an -edict, 
that nobody should engage 
withont leave f. 

7* The valley was so blocked-up, 
that the first **fnen did not easily 
struggle-through. 

Q* I see that Ueius was not in- 
ducedi either by his ineliaation 
or by the greatness of the sUm, 
to sen these statues. 

9. If this proposition is Aot tme, 

it follows that it is false. 
10. It does not follow that sitting 
and walking are defined and 
fixed by causes (Sajf: ' is. defined, 

&C.'). 



nohodp'] sui aut smu* aliquis 
prastennittere queri 

Nunc a tu ille primus rogare, 

Ithai notkhg"] invitus mens 

causa facere (-io). 
Csssar suus imperare, Ithai mo] 

omnino telnm in hostis reiicere 

(.io). 
Simulare -^ rcvcrtU 

Edioere, Ithai mbodff] injussu 
pugnare. 

Adeo esse impeditus vallis, [that] 
priiiitM non fiieile eniti. 

Videre Heius neque voluntat nee 
magnitudo peoenia adducere 
Ito} hicf sigmim veadere. 

Si hie enuadatio vems non else, 

sequi, ut falsus asse^^ 
Non sequi, ut sedlre el ansbulare 

eausa definire et constituere. 



Exercise 13 (jsontinued). 



1. He ordered-by-an*edSet, that 
the Colchian Medea should not 
evey stir {Say: 'put-forth ^her 
Ibot'). 

2. Some truth is so evident, that 
nothing can weaken it. 

3. Not X» detain yon ^tmy longr 
er, I will ezj^ain very-shortly 
what I think about that whole 
class. 

4. Laaghiter sometimeB' bnrsls- 
fenh B» suddenly, that we can- 
not restrain it. 

& It remains that they should 
tiake you into court (L e. bring 
an action against yon}. 



Edicere, ri%al never"] Medea Col- 
diii ifin^ adf*) pea eiferre. 



Esse quidam ita perspicuus Veri- 
tas, [that] is infirmare nuUus 
res posse. 

[Not fe} din ta demtfrari, de 
omnia iste genus, quis sentire, 
perbreviter ezponere. 

Risiu ita repente interdum erum- 
peve, ut is tengre neqnire (-eo). 

Restare [that] tu in jus adducere. 



* Sui = his firiends : as we say, * I and mine,* 
f Jiyustu (abl.), not ft>und in the other cases. 

c2 
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6. It rtoaaiDs that I should teach 
you, that all ^things were made 
and prepared ^for the sake * of 
men. 

7. It happened that I was in the 
city. 

8. The next thing is, to teach 
"you that the world is governed 
by Providence. 

9. It was Thrasybulus*8 good 
fortune (Say : ' it happened to 
Thrasybulus') to free hit coun* 
try. 

10. The left wing was now within 
a little of being driven-back 
{Say z Mt was now near that the 
left wing should be driven* 

back'). 

11. It often happens, that they do 
notanswer at the right time 
{Say: 'to time* ad temput *). 

12. It remains, that, if we are 
conquered in Spain, we should 
remain*quiet. 



Restare [/Aa<] docSre, omnis homo 
causa fieri et parari* 



Acciderei [/Ao/] in urbs esse. 

Propior esse, [<Aat] docere Dens 
procidentia mundus adminis- 
trare. . 

Thrasybulus contingere, ut patina 
liberare. 



Jam prope esse, ut sinister comu 
pellere. 



S«pe fieri, [/Aa<] non espondere 
ad tempus. 

Relinquere ut, si vincere in His- 
pania, quiescere. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs q/* doubting, &c. 

85 (a) When * as not* with the infinitive follows *»o* or 
^such* in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by 
' quin * with the suljjunctive. 

fISr TI16 sentence before quin is always negative. (An 
interrogative sentence that expects the answer < no,' is in effect a 
negative sentence.) 

86 {h) < But; ' but that,' or ' that,' after verbs of doubting, 

denying, restraining, &c. in negative sentences, is 
translated by quin. (See also rule 94, in next les- 
son.) 

8 7 (v) After negative sentences the participial subetantioe governed 

by a preposition (especially after the verbs mentioned in the 
last rule) should be translated by qmn, with tultj, 

-88' (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tarn gravem ^tn 

is die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no 

Jbod is so heavy as not to be digested in a day and 



• Caued, * for the sake of.' 
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■a night. (Observe tlie repetition of the 'i«' her^, 

'which 18 not very common*.) 
(fr) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quara falli, 

It cannot be denied that it is mare disgraceful to 

deceive than to be deceived', 
(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compellaretf 

She never saw him without calling him fratricide* 
Yix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jacSret, He could scarcely 

be prevented from throwing stones. 

Non possiimus, quin alii a nobis dissentiantt recusare, 91 
We cannot object to others dissenting/rom us. 

Minimum abfuit (impers*) Octavianus quin peri ret, Octa* 
vianus mas very near perishing. {Orf But a little 
more, and Octavianus would Itave perished.) 

Some verbs, &c. followed by quin : — "^ ®^ j 

Non dubitare, not to doubt. Kegari non potest, i / cannot he 

Non est dubiunii it it not doubt' denied. 

fid ; there it no doubt. Nihil praetermittere (quin), io leave 

Fieri non potest (quin), it cannot nothing undone to, Sfc. 

be {but that). Quis dubitat ? who doubtt ? 

Temperare niibi non possam, / Facere non possum (quin), /caniiof 

cannot re/rain (from), {but). 

And tomethnet non ignoro, 1 atA 
not ignorant. 

Non recusare, not to object. Haud multum or paullum abesse. 

Minimum abesse {to be uted tm- or haud procul abesse, pror- 

pertonally), to be very near; io sus nihil abesse {all imperson* 

be within a very little, nlly), not to be far from. 

Exercise 14. 

\JKF 'Even,' ne — quidem, with the word to which even belong^ 
between them.] 

1. I did not deter even the Ne Suessiones quidem deterrere 
Suessiones from conspiring with Lfi'om'] cum hie consentire. 
these. 

2. The Germans could {impetf, Cermanus retinere non posse; 
indic.\) not be restrained from [from^ in noster telam conji- 
hurling darts against our "men. cere. 



* It shows that quin does not repretent the nominative, but that the 
real nominative is understood, 
t Of|ioffif». 

Cd 
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9> Agtmemnon does not doubt 
that Troy will shortly perish, 

4» There was no doubt that the 
Helvetii were very power- 
ful {Si^s 'could ^d9 Tcry- 
much '). 

5. Who is ignorant that there 
are three classes of Greeks f 

6. He did not doubt that his 
proposals would come to the 
ears of the king. 

7. These **tervice8 were received 
by you in such a manner (S^y : 
' into that part '}, that you dis- 
tinguished him with the most- 
splendid honour and name ot 
king. 

8. That same fortune ^rf yours 
preserved you (b), which always 
%iu done to, 

9. You found Deiotarus such "a 
friend towards you, as king 
Attalus was to Publius Afri- 
canus. 

10. It remains, that we should vie 
with each other (Say : * between 
ourselves ') ^in kind- offices. 

)1. The Germans, if they are 
attacked (pret, tuin,), do not 
refuse to contend with arms. 

12. He was such as I see you to 
be. 

13. He pretended* to be setting- 
out 



Agamemnon non dubitarci [Ma<] 

brcvi • Troja perire. 
Non esse dubius, [that'] Helvetius 

multus posse. 



Quis ignorare [that"] tres Grsscus 

genus esse. 
Non dnbitaie [<M] ad rex auris 

eoosiUttm sous penrenhre. . 

Hie [6y] tu in is pars accipere, 
Ithiat} is ampins rex honor et 
nomen aflicere* 



Tuns tu idem, qui semper, fi>rtuna 
servare. 

Deiotarus talis erga tu oognoscere, 
quails rex Attalus in P* Afri« 
canus esse. 

Reliquus esse, Ithat'] officium cer- 
tare inter ego. 

Non recusare Germanus, si laces- 
sere, [fo] anna contendere. 

Talis esse, qualis tu esse vidSre. 

lUe — profidsci simulare* 



Exercite 14 (efmtimted). 



14 He does not object >' to your 
considering it his deed. 

15. They were within a little of 
putting Varus to death (Say: 
'a-very«]ittle was-it-off but-that 
they slew Varus '). 

16. The Romans were within a 
little of being conquered**. 

]7> We cannot object to others 
doing the same. 

18. You cannot object to my imi- 
tating you. 



Non recttsaroy qvin is frcinus suns 

judicare. 
Paullum abesse, quin Varus inter- 

iicere. 



Non multus abesse, quIn Romanus 

vincere. 
Non posse, quin alius hie facere, 

recusare. 
Non posse, quin ego tu Imitari, 

recusare. 



* i. e. hrevi tempore. 
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19. Antioclms, that great king of 
Asia, was within a little of being 
utterly-defeated **. 

20. I engage* utterly-to-defeat 
Antiocbus, that great king of 
Asia. 

21. We cannot object to others 
disapproving-of both plans. 

22. He was so inflamed with de- 
sire, that in nobody did I ever 
see a more burning zeal. 

23. Epaminondas bore poverty sd 
well, that he received nothing 
from the commonwealtb but 
glory. 

24. We were not so mad as to 
feel absolutely certain of 
victory (Say : * that victory was 
ascertained' to us ')• 

25. He pretends' to be inflamed 
with desire. 

26. There are some' who are in- 
flamed with desire. 

27* 1 have left nothing un- 
done^' to write to you ezpU« 
citly. 



Kon nmUnsabeise, qntn Antiochus, 
magnus ille rex Asia, derincere. 

Recipere (-io) tu, ego Antiochus, 
magnus ille rex Asia, devincere. 

Kon possum, quin alius uterque 
imprttbare consilium, recusare. 

Ardere cupiditas sic, ut in [wh- 
body^"] unquam flagrans stu- 
dium vidSre (418). 

Epaminondas paupertas adeo fa- 
cile perpeti, ut de respublica 
nihil IbtU^I gloria capere. 

11. Non tam esse amens, ut 
ezploratus ego esse victoria. 



Simulare -^ ardere cupiditas* 

[^There are some who] cupiditas 

ardSre. 
Nihil prsetermittere, quin enucleate 

ad tu perscribere. 



§ 15. Quominus, 

Verbs of hindering axe often followed by quaminus* 94 

This quo minus (by which the less) = ut eo minus {that the less 
by U). 

a) They are, bowever, also followed by ne (wbicb de- 
notes more strongly tbe iniention of tbe agent to' 
prevent the action) ; and, when the verb of hindering 
has a negative with it, by quin* 

h) After impedire^ recusare^ and especially after prohi" 
beret deterrere^ the acc» and infin. are also sometimes 
used. 

c) Non recusare may be followed by quin or quominus, : 
(See last lesson.) 

With yerbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by 95 
«fie;' ' that not* hj ^ ut.* 

a) * That not ' may also be translated hj'ne nmf which is 
stronger than 'if/.' 

C 4 
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[C. XV.] After verbs o{ fearing t the Eng. future and the par- 
ticipial substantive are translated by the present or imperfect 
subjunctivei with ut or ne, 

(d) Quid obstat, quominus Cams sit beatus ? What pre^ 

vents Caitts from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Cato,* quominus sit beatus?) f 

(6) fVereor, ne veniat, I fear that he will come, 

(Vereor, ut veniat, I fear that he will not come* ' " 

Eng,) What prevents Caius/rom fretn^ happy ? 
(Zaf.) What prevents, by which Caius should be the less 
happy. 

Some verbs that may be followed by qvominus : — 

OhstarS, obstit (dot.), to prevent, Deterrere, to deter, Impedire, to 

hinder, to prevent, So officere, obsistere; recosare, repugnare, 

intercedere, &c. 

Per Caium stat, qaominus, &c, It is owing to Caius, that . 



• • • 



Exercise 15. 



1. I am afraid that he will over- 
whelm you with words* 

2. Age does not prevent us from 
retaining these pursuits. 

3. I am prevented, O judges, by 
sorrow of mind from saying 
more (23) about this "num's 
wretchedness. 

4. Nothing prevents our being 
able to do this. 

5. I do not fear your doing any 
thing foolishly. 

6. You seem to fear ''that I have 
not received your letters. 

7. I fear that the annihilation of 
%ur bodies and our souls is not 
%ne and the same. 

8. We feared («) lest any °thing 
should be done by force. 

9. I fear, Crassus, that I cannot 
concede to you those two 
"points. 



Vereor, ne ille tu veibum obruere. 

JEtas noD impedire, quominus hie 

studium tenSre. 
Impedire, judex, dolor animus, ne 

de hie miseria plus dicere. 



Nihil impedire^ quominus hie 
ftcere posse. 

Non vereor, ne quis stulte facere 
(-io). 

Videri vereri, ut epistola tuus ac- 
cipere (-io). 

Vereor, ut idem interitus esse ani- 
mus et corpus. 

Ne per vis quis agere, vereri. 

Ille duo, Crassus, vereor, ut tu 
posse concedere. 



* With quid obstat (especially when the person is represented by a 
pron, of the first or second person) the dat, is generally omitted. Unless 
it be a pron., it will then stand as nom, to the next verb. 

After deter, &c. the ace, should be expressed, unless it be % pronoun 
of the first or second person. 
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10. Will yoa dare so to accuse 
another, that you cannot object 
to being condemned yourself? 

11. They answered that they 
would not object to being for- 
ever under the power and domi- 
nion of the Romans. 

12. He confessed all that his col* 
leagues had said, and did not 
o b j e c t (Say : * nor objected ' ) to 
undergo the penalty of the law. 

13w What prevents ''him from 
wandering where (Say : * whi<* 
ther ') he pleases ? (pret, tubj.) 

14. I request of you, O Conscript 
Fathers, to hear me favorably. 

15. I fear that I shall not obtain 
''my request. 

16. I fear that nature will not 
suffer this. 



Auddre ita accusare alter, ut, quo- 
minus tute condemnare, recu- 
sare non posse ? 

Respondere [that they"] non recu- 
sare, quominus perpetuo sub 
ille ditio atque imperium esse. 

Omnis, qui collega dicerci conf!« 
teri, neque recusare, quominus 
lex pcena subire. 

Quis obstare, quominus vagari, quo' 
velle? 

Pelere a tu, Pater Conscriptus, ut 

benigne ego audire. 
Vereri, ne non impetrare* 

Vereri, ut hie natura pati. 



§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

Questions (when interrogative prmwunt or adverht are not 10 1 
used) are generally asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

(a) N^ asks simply for information» (6) Num expects 102 

the answer * no :' (c) nonne^ the answer • yes.* 

Nfi is enclitic t that is, it is always appended to a word, and 103 
Written as its last syllable, 

(a) ScribitnS Caius ? Is Caius writing ? 1<)4 

(6) Num putas • • • • ? Do you think ? (= you don't 

think, do you ?) 

(c) Nonn^ putas • • • ? Don't you think P (= you do 

think, don't you ?) 

Quidt nonne canis similis estlupo? What? is not 

a dog like a wolf? 

.• ^ Exercise 16, 

Questions are sometimes asked without any interrogative 
particle (the voice being raised). And sometimes ne is used for 
nenne. 

[The interrogative particle is not set down in the Latin 
words ; but is to be added by the pupil.] 

1. Do I seem to you, Csesar, to ^-^ tu yideri, C8esar,in causa Liga« 
be engaged in the cause of rius occupare ? 

Ligarius "only t [No.} 

c 5 
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% Do you we thU tplcodoart 
all this £wnUy of the Broo^hiy 
all these Roman knights t 

3. Is tlie science <f generalf 
nothing *f 

4. Do you imagine that Bnnius 
8aid°Mwi| [No.] 

5. Did you' fear this t 

0. Do you dare to deny f ? 

7* Do yon require more Mtis&c«> 

tory witnesses X ^ 
8* Is your &me confined by 

the same limits (a) as^your 

life? 
9* Is it not evident, that Jupiter 

efibcts these "thihgt? 

10. Is there any-body betides? 
There is nobody. 

11. Was any inquiry ordered 
about the death of Africarius ! 
Certainly none. 

12. Will a soothsayer conjecture^ 
the cause of a disease more 
acutely than a physician*? 

IS. Will a soothsayer nake-out 
by coi^ecture the plaa of a 
campaign (i^sy ; * the carrying* 
on of a war ') more 4bly than 9^ 
general ? 

14. Would these laws be for-this- 
reason considered just * ? 

15* Did you' not knpw this ? were 
you ignorant of all these things? 



Videre hie tpleadort emnis hie 
BroochuB domus, hicce omnis 
eques Romaous ? 

Imperator sdentia nihil etset 

Censere Ennius dicere 

Tu is yereri ? 
Negare audere ? 
Loeqples quarere teitii t 

Idem finis oomfin tnuS| [m] Yitat 
terminare ? 

Non penpicttU9 esse» ia efficere 

Jupiter ? 
Quisoiim (lOl) pfsBtfirea esse? 

Nemo esse. 
Ullus qnsBstio de Afirieenus mors 

ferre ? Certe nuUus. . 

Morbus nature vates acute con- 
jic^re (vio) qu^m medicus? 

Bellnm admlnistratio vates pru- 
denter quam imperator conjee? 
tura assequi ? 



Idcireo hie lex Justus habere? 

Tu is nescire? ignorare hie om- 

nisf 



{ 17. Interrogative Wards. 

105 Who? (quis, quae, quid, when used without a subttantwe ; 

qui, quae, quod, when used in agreement with one. Quid 

fecit? what has he done? quod facinus commisit? 

what crime has he committed? — This distinction is not,. 

however, invariably observed.) How? (qui, abl.) How 

does it happen that ? (qut fit, ut • . • ? with suhf») 

When how is used with an adj., quam must be used t which 
always refers to the degrne in which the property in question 



* Consider whether this should be asserted or demetk 

t The meaning is, ' you dare not* 

X It is implied that the person addressed cannotm 



jojMun szBBciastt 



•zisti. It it 80 used in exclmmadoat, and in dependent Inter* 
legntiTC eentencet (107). Qmm tini taoroii, int^iigi patuU 



Wht jcur (= cui rei). 
^ Iquare • (= qua re). 



When ? (quando ?) (Quum it neyer iaterrogatiye.) 
WherCf ubi, 

Whence^ nude 

WhitheTf quo 



) fibi, 

e, > Yelatives to \ inde, bine. 



ieo (bucy iliac)* 



ExereiH 17* 



1. To what jonng^man faave you 
not either heid-out (s) the sword 
for tinftil-daring, or the torch 
for lust} 

% Did he not fly to the ambas* 
sadors 7 did he not come to this 
Cn. Domitius? 

3. Who adorned Dion with ail 
branches-pf-Iearning 7 

4. Who am 17 or what power 
ii there in me 7 

6* When do yon imagine that I 
cared- for or thought>about those 
^matter if 

6. When did the Roman people 
undertake this war 7 • 

7. Why am I forced to blame 
. the senate, which I have always 

pridsed 7 

8. I will show that the crime is 
- not a commoiif hot an extra* 

ordinary one, that it may be 
. the sooner and the more severe- 
ly requited* 

9. It may happen, that, when 

^ you have praised the one Vor'yt 
more, you^ may assign a share 
of commendation to the other, 
that you may not seem to have 
fought too-passionately agunst 
the truth. 



Qnis ttt adolesoentulns non aut ad 
aadacia femimt *ut ad libido 
fax prnftrre 7 

Non ^ refugere (-io) ad legatus 7 

Nonne ad hie Cn. Domitiua 

venire 7 
Quis Dion omnia doctrina expo- 

Ure7 
Quis ego esse 7 aut quis esse in 

ego&cultaaf 
Quando ego iate curare aut cogi* 

tare arbitrari 7 

Quando hie helium populus Ro« 

maituB susdpere (-io) 7 
Cur senatus cogere, qui semper 

laudare, reprehendere 7 

Ostendere non vulgaris sed singu- 
laris esse maleiicium, [lAo/— • 
the] mature et acute vintUcare. 



Fieri posse, ut qmim alter! magis 
laudare, alter laos pars attri- 
buere, [that — not"] cupide pug- 
nare contra Veritas putare. 



* Quare {wherrflore) Is only used when the cmue is decidedly asked : 
when, that is, an answer U required. Cur is used whether an answer 
Is required or not : hence it is the proper word in expostukUory and 
objurgatory sentences. 

f **Thi one party — the other:* cUterif pi. agreeing with men. 

C 6 
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10. Why did you tay, ScftT^la, Ille quare, Scsvtflm, n«gare te 
that you would not * have en- ferre *, nial in meat regnum 
dured that, unless you were esse? 

{imperf, tutj.) in my kingdom ? 

11. Where are those who assert Ubi esse, qui Antooius negare 
that Antony does not know Grsece scire f 

Greek t? 

12. Whither then does this oration Quo igitur hie sp^etare oratio ? 
•tend? 



§ 18. Dependent Questions, 

207 A dependent question is one that is connected with a pre- 

ceding word or sentence. 

108 Dependent questions /oUbw and depend on such words as to 
ask, doubt, know, or not know, examine, try, enquire, &c. 

109 (a) (6) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be 
in the subjunctive mood. 

110 In Bnglish, dependent questions are asked by whether ; or by 
interrogative pronouns and adverbs, 

\\\ Since ' what * and ' who * are also relatives, but the relative is in 

Latin a di£ferent pronoun, care must be taken to use quis, quid, 
not qui, quod, in dependent questions, unless the ' what ' has a 
substantive /with it. (See 105.) 

112 {C. XVI.] US' WhOf what, which, are often dependent 
interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, knowing, 
doubting, &c. 

113 After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
Qceusative to the transitive verb. 

114 The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115 (a) Dubito, num id tibi suadere deheam, I doubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 
{b) Quasaleras ex me, nonne putarem, &C; You had 

inquired of me whether I did not think, &c. 
(c) Quid est ? Nescio, quid sit* 

Exercise 18. 

1. It is incredible bow highly t Incredibilb esse, quantus et ego et 
both I and my brother value frater mens facere (-io) M. La- 

M. Lsnius. nius. 



• Fut. infin. (with/«M#«.) 

t ' To know Latin or Greek * is Lathte or Oraee (adv.) scire. 

t 'Bow highly; quanti. See 264, d. 
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2. It will be shown how danger- 
ous it U io depart from the 
letter. 

3. It is enquired **a^ wh at time 
. (Say: 'part') of the year, at 

what "time of the day, at what 
hour of the night it is said to 
have been done. 

4. What was the reason, why 
they precluded us so carefully 
in the provinces from "making 
purchases? 

5. Let us enquire whether this 
Heius had any debt *, whether 
he made any sale-by-auction. 

6. Let us see what reason is 
alleged. 

7. He had them with him from 
that time. 

8. I enquired whether he had 
sent "them: he answered that 
he had. I asked whether they had 
arrived "at Agrigentum {ace.) : 
he said they had. I enquired 
how they had returned : he said 
that they had not' returned 
yet. 

9. In these articles the limit 
of value is the same as that 
of the demand {Say : * which the 
limit of desire is — the same 
is,' &C.). 

10. Those who havte laid down 
(Say: 'departed from') a 
magistracy (abl), declare and 
explain what they have done in 
"their magistracy. 

11. See in how many snares he 
has entangled himself; from 
none of which will he ever 
extricate himself. 

12. He remembers what he retains 
through your means (Say: 
* through you ') : not what he 
has lost. 



Ostendere, qoam periculotus taae 
a scriptum recedere. 

Quttrere quis pars annus, quis dies^ 
quis nox hora fiicere dicere. 



Quis esse causa cur tam diligenter . 
ego in provinda ab emptio re« 
movSre t 

Qusrere Heius iste num ss all- 
enus habere ; num auctio facere. 

Yidere, quis ratio afferre. 

Habere is cum sui ab ille tempus* 

Qusrere num mittere: respon- 
dere, mittere. Rogare [^whether"] 
pervenire Agrigentum: dicere 
pervenire. Quaerere quemad« 
modum reverter^ : negare ad* 
hue revertere. 



^ui modus esse in hie res cupidi* 
tas, idem esse aestimatio. 



Qui magistratus abire, edere et 
exponere, quis in magistratus 
gerere. 



Videre in quot se laqueds induere» 
qui ex nuUus sui unquam expe- 
dire. 

Quid retinere per tu meminisse; 
non quis amittere. 



< Debt/ at alienum (others' brass). 
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S 19. Double QueHwM. Use of 'an m single 

questions. 

lis (a) (() In double questions ' whether ' is to be translated 
by utrumf nunif or the appended ' «S * ;' * or ' by an. 

Nmm in direet questiont is only to be used when the answer 
< MO ' is expected. 

119 (e) {d) (e) But in dependent questions ' whether* is often 
untranslated, and ' or ' translated by on, anne, or the ap- 
pended fi^. 

120 (/) ^*> I> often found before single questions, but this was at least 

not a common practice with Cicero, &c. When on is so used, 

there is always an ellipse of the other pomhiUty, which may 

generally be supplied without difficulty. 
ifl) The supposition involTed in the question is often olviomty 

ahnurdi so that assent is really demanded to the tuppretsed 

aliemative. The force of such a question may often be given 

in English by 'IfteM.' 
(j3) This use of 'on Ms often found in repUet; between which and 

the preceding statement an expression of auent or dissent must 

be suppKed. 
(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud 

eeio, or neseio an ; dubito an ; hteertum est an ; qtuero an ; ecU' 

snlo an ; forsitan (fors sit an), &c. {ffartung, Partikellehre. 

ii. 190.) 
gST ' Or ' in questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by 

out in a proper double question ; when, that is, one question is to 

be answered in the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121 (a) Vtrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is thai your 

fauU or ours ? 
(6) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqu& 
animi, an consulto et cog^tato fiat injuria, It makes a 
very great differeneef whether an injury is done from, 
some perturbaiiom of mind^ or deliberately and pur^^ 
posely, 
. (o) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 
Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, is 
uncertain, 
(d) Quseritur unusne sit mundus an plures. It is a queS' 
tion whether there is one world or more. 



-»w 



* Ne — ne is rare, and rather belongs to poetry than to prose.- 
Uirum-'~ne is very rare. 
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(«) Servi liberinf gintt quid rofert ? Whai doe$ it iignify 
whether they art sUnes ot free f 

(/) ^fi*tam qaoqae est utilis (iracundia)? Is pae^ 
sionateness useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial?] 

The forms for double questions are :— • 

iium ^ OH (oMum for ' or not f*) 
utrum t — " on. 

*>fUr ^ ^ {necne X for ' or not f*) 

Exercise 19. 



1. Do you bear in mind {Say: 
^retain by roeollrfltion') wuit 

he answered 7 

2. Let us enquire, whether it is- 
well that tliat should be ooosl- 

'. dered a sufficient (Say : * a suf- 
ficiently fit') cause. 

3. Let us enquire whether pains 
were talLen(5atf.*' labour was 
given ') that it might be known 
or not. 

4. What do you mean by 
difficult? (Say: 'what do. 
you call difilcult?') laborious, 
or requiring-skiUt 

6. Are these (a) the sign* of 
a wealthy, or' of a needy roant 

6. WiU you pass over this so- 
important a Gbargei or urge "t< 
against him { f 

7* Did you not-suflldently (pa- 
rum) remember this ? or have 

. you changed ^your opinion ? 

8b We will enquire, whether he 

' was i|norant"i^l^ by chance or 
from ^toMB (kult f 



Tenere memoria,quis respondirs? 

Quserere, conTenire is satis ido« 
ntns cansa putaro. 



Quserere, utrum dare opera ut 
sdrt, an non* 



Quid dicere difflcflisf utrum la- 
boriosus, an artificiosus t 



Hie _ utrum abundans an egens 

signum esse t 
Utrum hie tantus crimen prseter- 

mittere, an objicere (-io)f 

Utrum hie tu parum meniinisse t 
an mutare sententiaf 

Qusrere, utrum easus nescire an 
eulpa. 



* In the following passage the suppressed altemative is so obvioust 
that ws might introduce the question by ' or,* Cur misereare potios 
quam feras openia si id focere possis 7 an sine misericordift liberales esse 
non possumus t Why should you piiy rathsr than assist them if you 
can? Or, is it impossibUfor ns to he UbenU without pitying t 

.f Sometimes uirumne, 

X Or, on nesSf especially when the verb is repeated. Necne geaerally 
opcurs in dependent questions. 

§ The *agtA»tV it expressed by the oh in oldicere. 
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9* Wehavelieard that theCeans 
observe the rising of the Dog- 
star every-year, and form a 
conjecture whether the year will 
be ^) healthy or unhealthy. 

10. Are you ignorant, how high 
you have climbed, or do yoa 
consider that asnothing [Say ; 
< for nothing')? 

11. Did you ^deteri L. Domitlus, 
or L. Domititts desert you 7 

12. It was uncertain {Say: 'in 
the uncertain') '^whither they 
had conquered or were con- 
quered. 

13. They think it makes no dif- 
ference *, ^whether we are-well 

• or ilL 

1 4. Are' these your words, or not t 

15. Whether we grant a favour 
or not, is in our-own power. 



Cei accipere (-io) ortus Canicula 
quotannis diligenter servare, 
conjecturaque capere (-io), salu- 
brisne an pesUlens annus esse, 

Utrum nescire quam alte ascen- 
dere, an is pro nihilum habere ? 



Tune L. D6mitius« an tu L. Domi- 

. tins deserere ? 
In incertus taae vincere vlncerene. 



Nihil interesseputare valSre seger- 
ne esse. 

Esse hie tuus verbum, necne f 
Dare beneficium necne, in notter 
esse potestas. 



Exercise 19 {continued)* 



16. Do you not perceive how 
many have escaped the force of 
the tempest ? 

17. Is it in our own power, ' what 
we should remember V 

18. The enquiry is not (Say i 
* it is not enquired') whether it 
was done, but by whom it was 
done. 

19. The enquiry is not(5'<iy.* 
'it is not enquired') whether it 
was an unworthy °act or not, 
but whether it was done. 

20. Is ^then any Uhing more 
foolish, than to think that those 
whom you despise f {pre*, tubj,) 
individually are collectively of 
importance {Say: 'areisome- 
thing'). 

21. Do you (pi.) mean that he 
acted against the treaties with- 
out knowing it {Say: 'un- 
knowing') or knowing Utf 



Konne animadvertere quam muUua 
vis tempestas effugere (-io) ? 

In noster potestas esse quis memi- 
nisse ? [Here nH = num.] 

Non quserere [wftether^ facere« 
sed a quis fiicere. 



Kon [tohethet] indignus esse ^or"] 
non, sed [whether'} facere, quse- 
rere. 

An quisquam stultus, quam qui 
singuli contemnere, is esse sili- 
quis putare universi ? 



Utrum insciens velle contra foedui 
facere an sciens ? 



* • It makes no diflPerence,' nihil intereti <there is nothing between). 
f {Say-' *whnm vou desoise each-bv-himself) singula*: to which- 
universo*, 



* * It makes no difference,' mnu tnterett \inere is noioing 
t {Say: "whom you despise each-by-himself) tinguh*: 
liMffof,' all- taken- together' or < co/Zec/tve/^/ is opposed. 
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22. Do we **th€fi doubt, that an 
infamous crime has )>een com- 
mitted ? 

23. It is by no means becoming*, 
that an orator should ^ be in a 
passion. Do we ^then seem to 
you to be in a passion, whenf in 
our pleadings we speali sharply 
and vehemently 7 ( Ua^ the crnn" 
parative adverbs.) 

24. Do the gods not know what 
things are the greatest, or have 
they not the power to up- 
hold {Say : * power by which 
they may uphold') such'^ things! 

25. Does Aristotle err himself, or 
does he wish others to err ? 

26. Did yon lead the army by the 
straight road, or by all man- 
ner of circuitous routes? 
(Say: 'by [per] all windings 
of ways.*) 



An dubitare Ithai] admittere ne* 
farius &dnus ? 

Orator irasci minime decSre. An 
tu irasci turn videri, quum in 
causa acater et Tehementrr 
dlcere? 



Utrum deus ignorare, quis res 
magnus esse, an vis non habire, 
qui tantus res sustinSre? 



Aristoteles ipsene emre [or"} alius 

Telle errare ? 
Rectus iter ducere exercitus, an 

per omnis anfractus via. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c. 

when they are principal verbs. 

Mat ; perf. Might, {permssion.) Licet, it is per* 124 

mitled. 

Pres. (mihi) \re \icet, I may go» 

(tibi) ire licet, thou mayest go* 

&c. 

Pbrf. (miht) ire licuit, 7 might have gone. 

If'ibi) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone. 

&c. 

Can ; perf. Could, (^power^ possibility.) Possum, can, 125 

am able, 

Pres. {ego) facere possum, / can do it. 

(Ju) facere potes, thou canst do it. 

&c. 

Perf. {ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

{tu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have done it. 

&c. 

^ , , . . , V foportet, it behoves. 126 

Ought; should, {duty.propnety.)}^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 



* * To be becoming,' dedre. 

f The then is expressed in the other clause : turn — quunu 
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Pres, (me)fac«»oportet|^"^ ^ |(€a[o)faceredebeo, 

(to) &eere oportet [^^^fff^*^] (^) ^cere debes. 

tait • i Le(it) )(«»») fiwewdebui. 

/- V - .,. (Thououghtest\ (piS facere de- 

(a) Or, with the snbjanctiTe governed by ' tif ' omitted ; 
(ego) £iciain oportet, / ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, Thou oughtest to do (it). 



128 HF May^ mght; can^ could; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal 
verbs; and most be translated by the proper tenses of 
licetf possum, oportet, or debeo, &c. 

129 May, might, are often used of events the possibility of 
which is granted by the speaker. May or might is then 
equivalent to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing 
T know* 

fmay happen, *^ it is to be 

(a) men 'may'=\ *»«» ^\. r V *?^?^^y 
^ ' I ^^yfo^ ^^y thing I C fieri potest 

(Fieri potest, ut &ILar, / may be deceived.) 

130 The perf, infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing 
duty, posswiUty, pemussion, &c., is generally to be trans- 
lated by the pres, infinitive. 

That U, the tioM li marked by the tense of the Terb expressing 
duiif, &c, and the pret. itifin. marks the time relatwely to that 
verb. If it is meant that the action should have been completed 
btfwe the time spoken of, the perf, tii^ must be used. 

131 [C. xvir.] 0* * ilfay,' * might,* sometimes mean *can,^ 
' could,* and must be translated by possum. 

[C. XVIII.] jW* The perf. infin. must be translated by 
the present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 
action is to be represented as over before the time to which 
might, could, &c. refer. 

When the infin, perfect follows ' ought,* * ought * is the 
perfect. 
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Exercise 20* 



1. He ought to have supported 
and proUcti4 tU« nu'i M 
age. 
.2: In tortnre, pain m^ aztort a 
true word ayen fitom an un- 
willing ^ivitneit, 
& Befi>r« ®<Ai«, ha could, indeed, 
. hsTO Boaintained greater forces, 
but now he can hardly main- 
tain small ^one»» 

4. It ottght not t» be doubted 
. that pocta eadfted before 

Homer. 

5. Can any one doubt, tliat this 
, if much (iSiay; 'by much') 
■ OBpre boDorahle t 

M. When or where I iihall s^e 
you, I cannot even suspf ^t* 

7* When he sent to Csecilius, did 

' he not know that the cause was 
defeated, or did he think this 
CrcIUus a great personage ? 

& They aunoot be torn from 
CatUtna. 

9. They tre lo nany that the 
prison cannot hold them. 

10. I peraeive that fiiendship 
cannot exist except in the good. 

11. I cannot do this, unless ^my 
strength suflSees. 

12. You may possibly judge 
rightly* 

13b These both ought ^/o Juwe 
aided you more than any 
others (Say: 'most,' adv.), 
and could have aided you 
most elBElciently (plurimum). 

14. They judge of those things by 
the most treacherous sense of 
sight (Sayt 'of the eyes')» 
which they ought to have seen 
by reason and the mind. 



Hie senectut tueri «t tegcre de- 
b$i«. 

In qusMtio dolor Terns vox elicera 
posse, etiam ah invitus. 

Antaa quidem magnus eopia alera 
possa ; nunc exiguus vix tueri 
posses 

Non dnbitare debire [lAa<] esse 
ante Homeroa poeta. 

Dubitare quis qnam posse, [IW] 
hie multua esse honestua ? 

Quando aut ubi te vidSre, ne sus* 
picari quidem potse, 

Quum ad Caecilium mittere, 
utrum cansam ille rincere esse 
nescire, an Csecilius iste mag- 
nus homo putare ? 

Divellere a CatiUna non posse. 

Ila multua uttp ut is career capere 

(-io) non posse. 
Sentire nisi in bonua amidtia esse 

non posse. 
Hie, nisi via suppeditare, &cere 

non posse. 
Fieri posse, ut recte sentire. 

Hic et tu maxima debSre et plu- 
rimus juvare posfe. 



Oculm fallax sensus judicare is, 
qui ratio atque animus videre 
dabSre. 



ExercUe 20 (continued). 



1(L The whole thing ought to Totus res LucnUns integer set- 
have been reserved en^ for vari oportet 

LucttUns. 
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10. It is a robbery, not a pur- 
chase, when the seller may not 
sell ^according to his own judge* 
ment(a&^). 

17. You ought to have striken to 
conquer. 

18. You are produdng for us new 
precepts: you cannot confirm 
them yourself. 

19. He says that they not only 
commanded ^t/, but also pointed 
out the reason why it was 
lawful to do this. 

20. Here (hoc loco) the defendant 
ought to show that others might 
have done it as well as him- 
self (Say : * others also ')• 

21. Had all men who are in 
poverty, rather procure wealth 
by a crime, than support their 
poverty by ^tfie performanci t^ 
duty? [No.] 

22. Doubt even now, O Judges, if 
you can, by whom C. Roscius 
was killed. 

2S. Moreover the testimony ought 
to agree with the fact: for 
otherwise it cannot confirm the 
fact. 

24. Hecouldnotsoinfatuate 
any-body {Say: 'could so 
infatuate nobody '), that he 
would lend him a single coin 
{JSay ? ' any coin '). 

25. We may perceive this likeness 
in those waters, which boil up 
with sudden fires. 



Ereptio tiuit, non emptio, quum 
venditor suus arbitrari vendere 
non licet, 

Eniti debSre, ut vincere. 

Gignere ego novus prttceptio: is 
ipse confirmare non posse. 

Is dicere non modo imperare, sed 
ratio quoque ostendere, quare id 
fiicere licet. 

Hie locus defensor demonstrare 
oportet, alius quoque is fiicere 
posse. 

Num omnis, qui in paupertas esse, 
malle maleficlum parare divi- 
tiae, qoam oflidum paupertas 
tueri % 

Dubitare etiam nunc, judex, si 

posse, a quis Caius Roscius occi- 

dere. 
Praeterea oportet testimonium cuih 

res convenire: aliter enim res 

non posse confirmare. 

Nemo adeo infatuare posse, nt is 
nummus uUos credere*. 



Hie similitudo cemere posse in 
is aqua, qui effienrescere subitus 
ignis. 
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§ 21. Appontion. 

"When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a 
substantive (without a preposition) explaining or describing it, 
the latter is said to be placed in apposUum to the former. 
' Alexander, the conqueror of Persia.' 

A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. 
qfter the verb) of a relative sentence. 



* The nom. is ' that person' or any body implied in the iismo. 
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(a) A substantive m apposition must agree in case with 136 
the substantive of which it is spoken. 

(b) If the substantWeof which it is spoken be feminine, the 13 ^ 
fern, form should be chosen for tbe substantive in appatitwn, 
whenever there is one. 

(c) If the principal word be the name of a town, with 138 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle 
generally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal 
noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is 
the rule, though a rule that is not always observed.) 

(d) The English * at,** when,* 'for,* standing with a noun, 139 
are often omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appo' 
- .- niton* 

^£iig.) The city ^ Rome. The island ^ Cyprus. 140 

(Lat.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

(a) Alexander, victor tot regum atque populorum, 141 
Alexander Uie conqueror o/* so many kings and 
nations, 

f Usus, magisier egregius. Experience an admirable 
teacher^ 
Phllosophiay magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 
[^ of morals. 

(c) Folsiniif oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimuni, totum 
concrematum est fulmine, Folsinii, the most wealthy 
town of the TuscanSf was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
by lightning. 

(d) Mdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of SaluSf 
which he had vowed when consul. 

Exercise 21. 

1. Your second country has be- Tuus tu alter patria circumvenire : 
trayed you*, your Messana, I tuu8» inquam, Messana, tuus 
say, the abettor of your crimes^ adjutrix scelus, libido testis, 
the witness of your lusts, the prseda ac furtum'receptrix. 
receiver of your plunderings and 

thefts. 

2. You ought to have ordered a Kavis imperare deb^re ex fttdui : 
ship according to {ei) the remittere in triennium. 
treaty : you put- °it -off for (in, 

wUh ace.) the spacc-oMhree- 

years. . , 



ib)\ 
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9» In the lint bMk we hate 
shortly explained what csmm 
an oratof ought to undertakt. 

4. He wai so incensed, that be 
could not be pacified without a 
great promise (iStij^ .* ' hope *). 

5. My friend Furius learnt as a 
boy, what was to -be •learnt 
(fiom. neui. ef par^Ip. In dm)* 

6. The city of Corioli was 
taken*. 

7. 7ou commissioned your col« 
league to excuse you to me by 
letter. 

8. Cicero, when pf«ti»r,adfocated 
the Manilian law ; when consul, 
he crushed Catiline's conspi- 
racy. 

9. Cato, when an old man, began 
to write hhtory. 

10. How shall we endare ^s' 
man as a conqueror, whom even 
at a eonqnered man we can* 
not endure t 

11. All fictitious things iall-off 
quickly Hke blossoms. 

12. Cicero foretold like («^, as) a 
prophet the things tiiat are now 
happening f. 

18. The Saguntines chose-rather 
that their parents should £e9 as 
free men, than live as slaves. 

Id. Vespasian, when quaestor, re- 
ceived by lot the province of 
Crete. 



In primus Iiber breidter exponere, 
qiiis causa redpere orator oper* 
tSre. 

Adeo esse incensus [tkut] nisi 
magnus spes lenire non posse. 

Furius noster familiaris puer dis* 
cere, qui discere esse. 

Corioli oppidum capere. 

CoIIegs mandare, (toj tu ego pec 
liCerse excnsare. 

Cicero prsBtor lex Manilius sua^ 
dSre; consul conjunikioCatilina 
opprimcre* 

Cato senex scribere historia iasti- 

tuere. 
flic qnemadmodnm victor ferre, 

qui ne vlctus qnidem ferre 

posset 

Fictus omnis celeriter, taoquam 

flosfeulns, decfdere. 
Cicero is, qnl mine usus venire, 

caaere ut vates* 

Saguntinus parens suus liber emori 
qnam servus vivere malle. 

VcspasianiM qnaestor Creta pro- 
vinda sors capere. 



§ 22. NomimUwe t^er l&e verb. — Attraction of the 

Predicate^ 

144 (a) If the yerb esse^Stc. standing after a rttb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or 
adjective with it, that pardciple or adj. will stand in the nom. 

145 (6) After a verb of wishing^ &c. the accusative of the 
-prownm 18 sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, 

* The particip, is to agree mUi oppidaoL 

f To happen, usu venire (to come with experience). 
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if it means the same person as the nom^ of the principal 
verb. 

(6) (f the ace, is omitted before the mfin., the noun or 146 
participle with the infinitiye is aitracUd into the nom. 
case* 

(c) After verbs of declaring^ &c. the accttsative, under 147 
the same circiunstances, is sometimes^ but leu commonly 
omitted. 

(c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the mfin, 14s 
after a verb of declaring^ &c. the adjective or participle is 
generally attracted into the nominative; but sometimes 
not, especially when it is the participle oi the /uL in $%tt 
esse being omitted. 

(a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am tuxustomed to be 149 
(/ can be) at leisure. 

Faeiuros poUicentur^ They promise to do it. 



Exercise 22. 



1. I kave begun te be trouble- 
BOtne to you. 

2. Let those **periontf who are 
fearing every ditngi cease to be 
afraid. 

3. Yon will peihapi begin to be 
a just king. 

4. Aristseus is said to have been 
the discoverer of oil. 

5. All men cannot be eitiies 
learned-in-the-Iaw or eloquent. 

6. The discipline of the Druids 
is believed to have been invenw 
ed in Britain, and thence trans- 
planted into Gaul. 

7. He had rather be slain ^whilst 
marauding, than Uve as an 
exile. . 

8. Nothing prevents us from 
being able^) to do what best 
(Say: 'most') pleases {pret. 
tubj.) us (dot,). 



Cmpissc tn m^sttts cue 

Desinere is, qui omnia vereri, es^ 
timidus. 

InefpcM (-k>) IbrtaaM Juatas esse 

rex. 
Aristseus inventor oleum esse di« 

cere. 
Omnia non poaae aut jurisperitus 

esse aut disertus. 
Disciplina Druida in Britannia 

reperire atque in Qallia trans- 

ferre dicere. 

Latrocinari sui interficere (-io) 
maUe, qinam exsid nreir. 

Nihil impedire, [from] it, qui 
maxime placere, fig^ere poaae. 
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9. I wish not to appear indiffer- 
ent ia such^ dangers of the 
state. 

10. I wish both to be and to be 
reckoned a wise citizen. 

11. Speech began to be commit- 
ted to writing {Say .* ' to let- 
ters *). 

12. Many jJersOns make it their 
object*^', to seem to be good 
men. 

13. 1 hope ' to come to-morrow. 

14. He promised' to return the 
money. 

15. I am afraid that the public 
money (pL) is lying idle *. 



Cupere (-io) in [nteA] respublica 
periculum ego non dissolutus 
videre. 

Sapiens civis ego et esse et nume- 
rare velle. 

Oratlo Uteres mandare coepisse^. 



Multus is agere, ut yir bonus esse 
▼ideri. 

Sperare — eras venire. 
PoUiceri pecunia — reddere. 

Pecunia publicus vereri [/Ao/] 
otiosus jacere. 



§ 23« Dative after the infinitive esse. 

152 (^* ^* ^* ^0 When esse^ &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verh, follows a verb that governs the dative, 
if the accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse either 
remains in the accus. or is (more commonly) attracted into 
the dative. 

This construction is very common with licet. With contingitt 
9*pediit vacatf prodett, &c, it belongs principally to poets and 
later writers. 

153 (a) Exp^dit bonas esse vobis. It is expedient for you to 

be good women. 

(b) Licet esse bealis, They may be happy (if they 
please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not be neulraL 

(d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet, / may not be negli- 
gent. 

Exercise 23. 
[Remember that licet is often translated by tnai/f can."] 

1. In the ^eate of the common- In respublica ego negligens esse 
wealth, I could not be negli- non licet. 

gent. 



* ue.* not laid out to interest.' 
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5. Why do yon pursue this 
wretched and trifling prey, ^you, 
who may now, ^i/you elwote, be 
most prosperous ? 

3. They may be timid and cow- 
ardly; it is necessary for you 
to be brave men. 

4. I have it in my mind to set 
out alone. 

6. I hope to come*^ to you* 
within-a-few-days. 

6. Many are not allowed to be 
at-leisure, even in the general 
leisure ^rfaU, 

7* He begs and prays to be al- 
lowed to remain (Say: 'to 
be *) innocent. 

e. That was the year **!» which 
(abL) by the laws he might 
have been ^ made consuL 

9. I spend all my time in these 
pursuits, that I may be the 
more prepared and ready (s.) 
for forensic practice. 
10* Themistocles was allowed to 
be at-leisure : Epaminondas was 
allowed. 

11. ^A man may become illut^ 
trious either ^in peace or "In 
war. 

12. No one may lead an army 
against his country. 

13. You will obtain from C«sar 
permission (Say: 'that it- 
may-be-lawful to you ') to be* 
absent and unemployed. 



Quid tu hie miser et tennif sectail 
prseda, qui jam licet esse fortu- 
natus t 

nie timidus et ignavus licet essei 
tu necesse esse fortii yit esse. 

Habere in animus solus profidscU 

Sperare •— prope^em istne venire. 

Multus otiosus ne In communlt 
quidem otinm licet ewe. 

Rogare orarequet [to] sui licet 
innocens esse. 

Is esse annusi qui per lex is ooii* 
sul fiicere (-io) licet. 

Omnis tempus in hie studium 
consumere, [^that^the more] 
paratns ad usus forends et 
promptus esse posse. 

Licet esse otiosus Thenustocles ; 
licet Epaminondas. 

Vel pax vel helium dams fieri 
licet (e). 

Licet nemo contra patria ducere 

exercitus. 
Impetrare a Csesare, ut tu abesse 

Iket, et esse otiosus. 



$ 24. The Oenitive. 

(a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 156 
fve use prepositions ; in,forf mith^ &c. 

Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another 157 
as to form almost om notion with i^ may in Latin be expressed 
by the genitive, no matter what preposition we should use in 
£ngli«h. [This is called *the olyeetive genitive.'] 



* Istuc, 1. e. ihUher, where you are. 
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158 ^^ gmniiuw is joined aUributw§ljf to ito ^ubatantiTe, and as 
no two languages exactly agree» it often happens that what one 
language expresses by an cuijectwe, another, for want of an adjec- 
tive, would express by the genitive case. Hence — 

159 (b) Where im use the geni^tiv or the preposition *rf* with a 
aubatantive, an adjective may oAen be used in Latin. 

160 (c) Where we use a subslatUwe with an adjective agree" 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, 
with ft genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are ind^nite numenda and demonttrathft 
pronouns. They are only used as quasi'tubstantives (governing 
the g^') in the nom, and ace. singular. 

(p) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, at that 
time : id letatis, of that age : quid setatis ? of what age f 

161 (a) Gratia benejicii. Gratitude for a kindness, Mulierum 

Salnnarum injuriae, The wrongs done to ihe Sabine 
women, Luctus^/ti, Grief for his son. Sjuarum rerum 
fiducia, Confidence in his own affairs, Pyrrhi regis 
bellum, The war with king Pyrrhus* 

(b) Res alietust Tlte affairs of others {or^ other people's 
affairs). Causa regia. The royal cause; or the king's 
cause, Timor exiernus. Fear from without ; fear of 
foreign enemies. 

(c) Quafitum yoluptatis, Horn much pleasure. Aliquid 
temporis, Some time, Nimium temporis, Too much 
time, Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, More 
good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? =) What new 
thing ? what news ? 

(Obs. Boniy mali, novi^ falsi, sue used as substantives 
after these neuters.) 

162 What, Too much, More, How much, Much, 
Quid. nimium. plus*. quantum. multum. 

Nothing, JSfo time, 

nihil (inded. neuter ntbet.) nihil temporis. 

Exercise ft4. 

1. To kings the virtue of others Semper rex alienus virtus formi- 
(161, b) is always suspicious. dolosus esse. 

2. The diviner said that a trea- RespondSre conjeclor thesaunu 
sure was buried under the bed. defodere sub lectus. 

* Phu, plurit, only in the stng. Plur. plures, pUtra, Q.plurium, &c. 
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He flag, ^orJ • found., a 'oonal- 
derable-quantity of gold. 

3. Where I find more evil than 
good, I disclaim and rc|)ect it 
all. 

4. Who is ig[norant(f) how 
great his name was, how gteat 
his wealth {pi), how great the 
honours ^he received from the 
Boman people (o2^*. gen.) t 

5. Such was the chastisement 
^if^ictedhy Dolabella (obf.gen,) 
both OB the daring -and wicked 

. »kiea» and oa the impure snd 
infiuBouB firee-men, that it aeems 
strange to me, that the rest of* 
his time has differed so-much 
from that one day. 

6. I was afinaid thatdieymre 
enriching Uhemselvea with other 
men's money (pi). 

7* Before I begin to speak about 
the republic, I will complain a 
little about the wrong ^commt^te^ 
by M. Antonius. 

8. Sleep seems to be a itftige 
iiram iu. htbonrs and anueties. 

9. Justice seelu for no reward. 

10. I, from ^my interest in the 
civil law, paid mueh attention 
to Q. Scsevola. 

11. It is allowed by the example 
of many: many have done it 
lawfully^: 1 have done no in- 
|vry to you in that matter. 

12. What reaeon(iSlBy.* ^what 
of reason') was there why 
he should be afraid of being 
condemned^? 



. Fodere (^o), ini^Biibe aurum 

aliquantum. 
Ubi plus malum quam bonum 

reperire, is totus «bdlcare atque 

ejicere (.-io). 
Quaatua nomen ia vsse, quantoa 

^aipea(pk)f quaotus honor po- 

pulus Romanus, 4}ttis ignorare ? 



TaUs aninad«enio esse Dolabella 
quum in (with ace.) audaz see- 
leratusque servuSytum in impii- 
nu et acfamu liber, {ihat'\ mi- 
nis ego vlderi^tam valde itoli- 
quus tempus ah ille unus diet 
dissentixe. IBoA unds quum 
— tum,] 

Vervri [lA<K] pfeonda^aliaiKit lMa» 
pletari. 

Priusquam de respufolica dicere 
indpere (-io), paucus queri de 
M. Antonius iq|uria. 

^vAighun Ti4eri ^annis labor et 
• iolliekiido e^ Bomaus. 
Justftia nihil ezpetere prsemium. 
Ego jus civilis studium multus 
opera 4m% 4^^ 45oea»oIa. 

' ^emsluor muUns licet : ^ faceve 
(-io) multus : nihil in is res tu 
injuria facere (-io). 

•Ellis' esse causa, our netuere ne 



§ 25. The GetAtke oottfNuiecI. : (Partitives. Genitivus 

.Uaalitatis.) 

. A partitive adjective is one that expresses some individualrl64 
considered as par<« of a larger number or body. 
' Partiiive adjectives are, therefore, such as vohich, every, each. 



^^f 
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hoih, tome, &c. witli ordinal -numerak, eon^araiivea, and supers 
lativea. 

165 (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the geni" 

tive. 

166 The gender of the pftrtitiTe adjective is generally the gender 
of the governed genitive, because that expresses the thing 
meant, 

167 (6) But sometimes the genitive Is the name of a country of 
which the person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective 
agrees with man understood. 

168 {c) Also when a superlaiivet or soltis^ &c. governs a gen., 
and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, 
the partitive agrees in gender, not with the genitive, but 
with the other substantive. 

169 {d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with itf 
. and describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive 

or ablative. 

(It may be used iUtributiifely or predteatively ; as an adjective, 
that is, to the substantive, or qfter the verb to he,) 

If the description be merely numericai, the genitive only can 
be used, 

170 (e) Opus est {there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the 
dative. 

171 (/) After opus est, an Eqglish substantive is often translated 
by a paative participle. 

172 (g) But the thing needed is often the nom. to the verb 
sum ; or the ace, before esse* 

0Sr In this construction the verb mm wili agree, of course, 
with its nom. In the former, it is always in the third perton 
sing. ; opM being its real mom. 

173 {Eng.) ^ I have need of food. 

(1) There is a business to me with food [ahU with- 
out prep.)^ 
fa\ /Food is a business to me. 

^^^ V*; '^^These things are a business to me. 

The eeeond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and 
. . adjectives. Z. 

*^ How many are there qfyou t = how many arc you I 

There are very many qfyou, = >ou are very many.' 
Few of whom there are, = who are few. 

When * of* with a demonstrative or relative pronoun follows 
9l plural numeral ot euperlatieei the numeral often expresses atf 



(Lat.) 
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who are meant by the pronoun s and then the pronoun and the 
numeral must be in the tame case in spite of *rf,* 

[C. XIX.] JgSIT * QfyoUf* ' of US,' are not to be translated after 175 
how many, or other numeraU, when the whole party are spoken 
o£ 

When * of us,* ' of you,* are omitted, the verb will be of tha 
first and second person respectively. 

(a) Uter vestrum? Which of you? Alter cousfilum, 176 
One of the consuls, Graecorum oratorum prcestanlis* 
simuSf The best of the Grecian orators, 

(b) Plato totias GnsecicB doctissimus, Plato the most 
learned man of all Greece, 

(c) Hordeum est frugum* mollissimumf Barley is the 
softest species of corn, 

Vir summo tngenio^^ A man of the greatest 

{d\ ^ ability. 

\"/ S Vir excellentis ingenii^ A man of distinguished 
ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of im- 
mense size. 

Classis septuagvnta namum, A fleet of seventy 

ships. 

{e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an 

acute man. Quid opus est verbis? What need is 

there of nvords ? 

(/) Properato opus est, It is necessary to make 

haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla pennulta opus 
sunt. Of same things we have need of a great many 
examples. Nihil opus est, there is no need. Quid 
opus est ? what need is there ? 



♦ With regard to the difference between the ablative and genitive, the 
genitive is more comprehensive, as the ablative cannot be used to express 
relations of numter or quantity. With respect to other qualities, the 
geniiive expresses inherent qualities: the ablative both inherent quahttes, 
and particular mantfesialions of them ; it being preferred for the tatter. 
The abl. is also preferred with esse, and in immediate dependence on a 
substantive ; as vir aniiqud fide. The gen, pi. is rare. Both coa- 
structions are sometimes combined i Lentulum eximid spe, summa virtuiis 
adolescentem. SeeZ. 47U 
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{ mailing hatte, ^ pvopento. 
delibtntdony Voontolto. 

pcomyt executioBy j mature fiuto. 



The rest of the 

work. 
rdiqttum opus, 
reliqui operis^ 



179 The top if the \ The middle of the 
mountain, way, 

K« summus monsi media Tia, 
O. summi montisy mediae vise, 

* . ♦ 

SOf ima quercusy. T^ bottom (or foot) of the oak: uni- 

Tona Gnecia, The whole of Greece : sapientia pxima^ The 

beginmng of wisdom : extremus liber, The end of the book, 

Some English substantives relatiTeto jtwillMii, are ofttn trans- 
lated into Latin by aS^tcHvet agreeing with their substantives. 
(Such are, «uf, middle^ whoie, topt &c.) 

These adjectives generally stand before their 8ttbtta»- 
tirei*. 
• .■ 

Exercise 25. 



1. I do not object to being 
thought^ a. comaiaiider of n«. 
experience. 

2. It generally happens that 
^ose who wish to announce 
•omething good) invent some* 
thing **more, that they may 
make what they announce the* 
more gratifying. 

9. There are two passes into 
CiUeia from Syria: each of 
which may, from their mirrow- 
nesstf be obstructed by small 
forces. 

4. The wives of Ariovistus were 
two : their two daughters were, 
the one slain, the other taken- 
prisoner* 

& Thiftisnot^anM/lerofsuchl^ 
difficulty, «8 it eecms. 

6, Of these classes, the one (mmr. 
pk nuue.) wished ^toie ecmidtnd 
liberal, the other wished both 
to be considered and to be aria- . 

7. Who does not know, that it is 



Non reousare quin nullus usus im- 
perator eaistimarl. 

Fieri plerumque [that'] is, qui 
bonum quis velle afferre, affln- 
gere aliquis, yhat — the more'] 
&cere (-io) is, qui nuntiane, lae- 

tna 



Duo esse aditus in Cilicia ex 
Syria : qui uterque parvus pN»- 
sidium propter angnstiaa inter* 
dudere posse. 

Duo esse Ariovistus uxor: duo 
filia hie, alter ocddere,. alter 
capere (-io). 

Hie non esse [nuA"] labor, [tui] 

videri. 
Hie ex genus alter sui popularis, 

alter optimatea et habeii et 

esse, velle. 



Quis nesdre, primus esse hlstoria 
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fh» fint law of history, nof to 
dare (Say : * tiiat' it should not 
d«re') to say' any tiling fals«t 

8. E nquire why he was acquitted:. 
Because he was a ^man of the 
greatest innoeence and inte^* 
grity. 

9. I neither danr to- admonish 
you, a person of admirable 
prudence, nor to eonstile yon, a 
man of the greatest spirit. 

10. Cato was in every thing a 
^tnan of singular indttfetry and 
prudence. 



lex, neT qUis fhlsum diebre au- 
dSre. 

Qttserere, quare absolvere. QuOd 
esse summus innocentia et into- 
gritas. 

Neque monere te audSre, prsestans 
prudentia vir, neque confirmare, 
magnus animus homo. 

Cato in omnis res singularis esse 
induatrta et prudentia. 



Exercise 25 (continued). 



] L TantaluSf touching the surface 
of the water with his chioi is 
^yet destroyed by thirst. 

12. Suddenly she cried out, in 
the middle of her draught» that 
she was dying i n (Say : * with') 
the greatest pain. 

13. Af rani us draws-out his troops, 
and posts °ifiem on the middle 
of the hlU ^tui below the camp. 

14. Caesar sends to T. Sextius, to 
draw- out the cohorts quickly 
from the camp, and post them at 
(Say: *under') the bottom of the 
hill on (ab\ the right flank of 
the enemy"). 

16. He himself drew-up on the 
middle of the hill a triple line 
of four veteran legions. 

16. Lamia brought me a letter 
sent him by Csesar, at the end 
of which it was said (Say: 
* there was') that he was to 
prepare (imperf* subj,) every 
^'thing for the games. 

17* The same things happen* to 
me and to all the rest ^cfus, 

18. He is such a man, as nobody 
^U in the rest of Greece. 



Mentttffi summus aqua attingtre 
sitis eneoare Tantalus. 

Subito ille in medius potio excla- 
marO) \thai—'8he\ magnus cum 
dolor mori (-ior). 

Afranius copiae edocere, et in me- 
dius coUis sub castra (p^) con- 
stituere. 

Csesar ad T. Sextius mittere, ut 
cohors ex castra (p/«) celeriter 
educere, et sub infimus collis 
8tb dexter latus hostis const!- 
tuere. 

Ipse in collis medius triplex acies 
instruere legio quatuor vetera- 
nus. 

Lamia epistola ad ego afferre mis- 
sus sui a Csesar, in qui extre- 
mus esse, ut ad ludus omnis 
parare. 



Idem ego usus evenire reliquusque 

omnes. 
Vir esse, [<m] in reliquus Grsecia 

nemo. 



*Usu evenire. 
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19. The Indus, which U the great- 
est of all riven, not only fer- 
tilises and softens the fields 
with its water, but even sowa 
•ihem. 

20. We have need of magistrates, 
without whose prudence and 
diligence a state cannot exist. 

21. Where (uhi) a fierce storm 
has arisen, there we have need 
of a man and a Veo/ pilot* 



Indus^ qui esse flumen omnia ma^ 
nus, non aqua solum ager Iseti- 
ficare et mitigare, sed etiam 
conserere* 

Magistratus opus esse, sine qui 
prudentia ac diligentia esse 
civitas non posse. 

Uhi saevus oriri (-ior) tempestas, 
turn Tir et gubemator opus esse. 



Exercise 25 (continued). 



22. Some ^eonsiderdble Ume, and 
great labour (pi), and many 
expenses were necessary for us. 

23. Of some things very many 
examples are necessary for us. 

24. Xenocrates promised every 
thing, that yon might require. 

25. Themistocles quickly disco- 
vered what was needed. 

26. What need is there, that you 
should asseverate so strongly 
about Dionysius t 

27. It is necessary, that you 
should be well in mind, that 

\ you may be able ^to be so in 
body. 

28. The Athenians sent Fhidippi- 
, de8,aracer, to Lacedaemon {ace.), 

^ to say what prompt assistance 
was required. 

29. What many of you were 
there t 

30. The Arar, which is the slow- 
est of rivers, flows into the 
Rhone. 

31. We need your authority and 
advice, and even your sup- 
port. 

32. There is need of haste, what- 
ever it pleases ^you to deter- 
mine. 

33. In civil dissensions, there is 
more need of doing than of deli- 
berating. 

34. When she replied (pivperf. 



Aliquantum ego tempus, et mag- 

nus labor et multus impensa 

opus esse. 
Quidam res permultns ego exem- 

plum opus esse. 
Xenocrates omnis polliceri, qui tu 

esse opus. 
Themistocles celeriter, qui opus 

esse, reperire. 
QxAs opus esse de Dionysius tarn 

valde affirmare ? 

Opus esse, tu animus valere, ut 
corpus posse. 



Atheniensts Phldippides, cursor, 
Lacedaemon mittere, ut nun- 
dare, quam celer opus esse 
auxilium. 

Quot esse ? 

Arar, qui esse flumen lentus, in 
Rhodanus influere. 

Auctoritas tuus ego opus esse, et 
consilium, et etiam gratia. 

Maturare opus esse, quisquis sta- 
tuere placet. 

In discordia civilis facere magis 
quam consulere opus esse. 

Quum is novisse, probus et anti- 
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iuhj,) that ^she knew her, a quus mot femina respondere* 

good woman, and of the Urue opas esse sui it convenire di- 

old sort, he said that he wanted cere* 
an interview with her. 

35< There is no need of hypocrisy Nihil opus esse simulatio et fal- 

and trickery. ladsr. 



§ 26. The Genitive continued. {Qen. after adjectives*) 

Adjectives which signify desire^ knowledge, recollection^ 182 

fear, participation^ and their opposites ; together with oer- 

bals in ax^ and many of those that ex^Tossfulness or etnpti" 

nesSf govern the genitive, 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meanmgf and may ba 
compared with transitive verbs. The governed substantive 
expresses generally. the deject ofaomtfeelbig of the mind. 

(b) To this class helong many participles used adjec* 183 
tively. 

(e) In poetry the gen, may almost always stand after an 
<idjeetivet where its relation to the adjective might be expressed 
by * with respect to.' 

(a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 184 
plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii immSmor, Apt'tO' 
forget a favour, Rei maritimae peritissimi» Very skil- 
ful in naval affairs. Magnad urbis capax, Able to 
contain a large city, 

(6) Yeritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 
Amans patriae, a lover of his country. Officii negli-> 
gens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audas ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper. 
Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insuetus 
laboris {C^ses,). Fidissima tut {Virg.)m Seri studio* 
rum (Hor.). Utilis medendi {Ov,). 

Exercise 26. 

1. A man timid, guilty, conscious Vir fortis, integer, inimicitia per- 
of his crime, did not choose (s) sequens homa timidus, nocens, 
(you say) that a very brave conscius suus peccatum, incolu- 
'*and honorable ''man (a), "one mis esse nolle. 

greatly in the habit of avenging 
(persequene) wrongs, should 
live {Say : * should be safe '). 

2. Suppose aman to he {sii Ease aliquis lex, officium, res^* 
aUquis) somewhat -indifferent publica .negligens, quid? ia 
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(eampw,) to the laws^ to duty, 
to the state ; what f could ^even 
he doubt about this man's wick- 
edness ? 

3. He was to nad as to let-go 
a man who was privy (Aiy; 
' him whom he had privy '} to 
BO great a crime. 

4. The Rornaua have always . 
been desirous of glory beyond 
other nationsi and covetom of 
praise. 

6. There was in the town of 
Utica a multitude, unaccustomed 
to war from the long-conti- 
nuaoee of peace* 

6. The orator Meaanius was »<' 
disdain«r(«4f.) of. Latin litcn* 
ture. 

7* The prefecture was full of 
brave men (gen,), so that none 
Un the whole of Italy could" be v 
said ^to h€ more thronged. 

8. It is agreed-upon by all, that 
Aratus,. a man unacquainted- 
with astrologer, has spo|[eo.about 
heaven and the stars in most 
elegant and excellent verses. 

9. Appius Chittdivs dissuaded, 
the senate from peace with Pyr- 
Thus. 

10. Dionyslus ordered slaves of 
great beauty to wait at table. 

11. Lucullus was extremely de- 
lighted with the perusal of' 
bonluy of which he- had heard*. 



posaene de iaie ii^prohilas diibi<* 
tare? 



Ita 'deaBn»ille esee^ [a# M-} is, qui 
conscius tantus scaluiv hab§rei 
dimittere. 

Bojaaans semper appetens gloria 
prseter ceterus gens atque avidua 
laos' 



Bsse in oppidum Ut!c»''^ faiultkudo 
insolens bellom diotumitas 
otiuB^ 

MeMius.>ora(t»g' esMk-ftitidiosus 
Lfttioiif litersi. . 

Ht& prsefbctura planus vxr fortis, 
sic ut nullus tota Italia freqveoa 
dioereposie. 

Constat (tMfMT*.) intif «mnlf Ara- 
tui, home< igaama astrologiat 
oraatus atque bonus versus de 
cesium stelUque dicere. 

Appiui (Silidiiia- Senatas a Pyr- 
rhu«>pax revocare. 

Dionysius ad mensa eximius forma 

puer jttbSre consistere. 
Lucullus delecteve mirifioe lectio 

libar, de qui audire* 



Exercise. 26 {pom^ued). 



]2. The route, by which all men 
travelled, was plentifuUy-sup- 
plied, and abounding in all 
things. 

13i Wliat servant is foader of \&is 
master than a dog t 

14. We are by naturo very da» 
sirous of whaUis-honorable. 

15. Sulpicius was not more learned 
in law than in equity. 

16. They were greedy of praisa^ 
liberal of their money* 



Via, qui omnis commeare, esse co- 
piosQS, omnisque res abundans. 



Quia fiusnlus amant dominua» 

qnamcanis? 
EsM natura appetens honestai. 

Sulpicius non magia juaconaakus 

quam juatitia esse. - 
Laus avidusi peeunia libaraU(i esse.^ 
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17* I gnitdied tome *Httle time, 
that you might not think me 
unmindful of youv comnlssion. 

18. Let us come to the liTing, 
two of whom out of the number 
of the consulan are remaining. 

IO4 We have need of learned men, 
which (Say : * who '), hitherto 
at least in this line, none of our 
^countrymen have been. 

20» About seventy of our men fell.' 

21. This is not °an qffaSr <i( such 
labour as it seems. 

22. You have come 'to us, ^pertcnt 
mo8t-a£Pecdonately-attached to 
you. 

23. No age was meve prolifc of 
iMrtues. 

24. Confounded and with a doubt- 
ful mind (Say: 'doubtful of 
mind*) he began to drive his 
herd forward. 

25. Virtue is greedy of dangers. 

26. Mindful of their plunderings 
and old victory, they desired a 
civil war. 



Surripere (-io) aliquis spatfnm, 
{that — not] ego immemor man- 
datum tttum putare. 

Venire ad vivus, qui duo de con- 
sufauris numerus reliquus esse. 

Homo opus esse eruditus, qui 
adhuc, in hie quidem genus, 
noster nullus esse. 

Noster circiter septusginta cadere. 
Hie non esse tantus labor [as] 

videri. 
Ad ego, amaUB tu, venire. 



Nullus aetas virtus feraz esse. 

Conflmdere atque incertus animus 
agere porro armentum occipere 
(-io). 

Avidus esse periculum virtus. 
Rapina et victoria vetus memor 
dvilis helium ezoptare. 



§ 27* The Genitive continued. 

(a) (Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man. 187 
rXo make a man an accuied^person of a 
(JLat.) I capital matter. 

I, Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 
(6) {Eng.) To bring an action against a man for 

bribery. 
{Lat.) Aliquem de ambUu reum facere. 
(c) {Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality against 

a man. 
{Lat,) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 
((2) (Eng.) He has informed me of his plan, 
(LaU) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit. 

Exercise 27* 

1. It is so unusual for a king to Est ita inusitatus rex caput reua 
be tried on a capital charge, esse, [Ma<] ante hie tempus non 

that it has not been heard-of audire. 

befbve this time. 

d6 
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2. He flud that if any body 
chose {imperf, subj.) to accuse 
Sthenius, in his absence 
{Say: 'absent'), on a capital 
charge> he would receiye hia 
name. 

'8« And is he' accused of avarice, 
who, in a most evil-speaking 
city, has escaped^every evil- word 
— ^not merely ^every charge t 

4. **0n that day (abL) Sextius 

> was quiet, the man who is ac* 
cused of an assault. 

6. P. Sulla brought an action for 
bribery against Gabinius. 

6. The father said that poison 
had been given him; the son 
'drunk- off what was remaining : 
the father died ; the latter waa 
tried for parricide. 

7.' He commissions (Sayt 
'gives the task to') the Seno- 
nes, to discover that {pi*), and 
inform him about these mat-^ 
ters. 

8. If it shall not be ''so, I will 
inform you what I have done. 

9. Shall he complain (t) who 
did not inform me of his inten- 
tion? 

10. He will not speak in the same 
manner about a man tried for 
his life, and a cause about ** an 
inheritance. 



Dicere si quis absens Sthenium 
res capitalis reus facere veile, 
flui is nomen recipere (-io)> 



£t is est reus avaritia, qui in 
maledicus civitas maledlctum 
omnis non modo crimen effu- 
gere (-io)? 

Quietus is dies Sextius, is, qui est 
de vis reus. 

Gabinius de ambitus reus £icere 

(-io) P. Sulla. 
Pater dicere venenum sui dare $ 

ftlius, qui reliquus esse, exhau- 

rire: pater decedere; ille parri* 

cidium reus eate* 

Dare negotium Senones, ut is cog- 
noscere que sui de hie res certus 
facere (-io). 



Si non esse, facere (-io) tu certus, 

quis agere. 
Qui certus ego suus consilium non 

&cere (-io), is queri ? 

Non idem modus pro reus caput 
et in certamen hereditas dicere. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued, 

190 (a) Such a substantive as property^ duty, part, marJc^ 
&c. is often omitted in Latin after * to he ;* so that to he 
is followed by a genitive governed by this substantive, or 
an adjective in the neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officiuntf munuS, indicium, &c. must be 
understood.) 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and 
therefore there are various English phrases that may be reduced 
to this construction. 

191 M Such phrases are ; it U characteristic of; it is incumbcnt^ 
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on; it is for (the rich, &c.); it it not every me who; any 
may ; it demands or requires ; t^ betrays, shows, &c. i it belongs 
to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would 
leave it doubtful whether man or thing is meant) it is better to 
use this construction. 

(' It is wise;* not 'sapiens est,* but 'sapientis est.*) 

So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom.» it is 192 
more commonly in the gen. in LaU— * It is madness,* * dementia 
est.' 

(6) These genitives are used in the same way with faeere, 193 
Jleri, haberi, duet. 

(c) Verbs of accfutng^ condemning^ acquitting^ &c« take 194 
a genitive of the charge. 

(/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it 195 
stands in the accusative. 

This construction may be explained by the omission of 196 
crimine, or nonUne, which are sometimes expressed. 

(c) Instead of the gen., the €tblat. with de is very common. 19f 

(d) The punishment to which a person is condemned, stands 1 90 
generally in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen,, and often in the 
ace, with ad, 

(e) Saiago, misereor, and miseresco, govem the gen. : 199 
verbs of reminding, remembering, and forgetting, the gen. 
or accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aceus, unless it be a 
*neut. pronoun. Sallust has the three forms ; admonere allquem 
rei i de re ; and rem. 

(a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a200 
mark of (or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est. It is 
the part (or duty) 0/ a judge. Est boni oratoris, It 

is the business cf a good orator, Ingenii magni est. 
It requires great abSities, Cujusvis hominis est er- . 
rare, Any man may err, Meum est, It is mu business. 
Bxtremae est dementise, It is the height of madness. 
Suae ditionis faeere, To reduce to subjection ; to bring 
under his dominion, 

(b) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est habitum. It has 
always been held a wise thing to yield to the times, 

(c) Proditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 
pecuniis repetundis damnari. To be condemned for 
extortion. 
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(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally con^ 
detnned (or, condemned to death). Ad bestias con- 
deiniiare» To condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri oimitMm, To pity all* Meminisse pr^tteri" 
torum^ To remember past events : menriMsse beneficiaf 
To rtfinemfter' kindnesses. O^it «tit commonere, To 
remmd a man of his duty* Dissensionum oblivisci, 
To/or^ef^isagreementB. 

(/) Si td me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admontut.) 

Exercise 28. 



1. In friendship many causes of 
suspicion and offence (both pL) 
are given, which it is the part 
of a wise man both to avoidi 
aad-'toreBMive, and to bear. 

2. C. Cflslius prononneed a 
man (Say: 'him') who had 
attacked the poet Ludlius on 
die8tagebyname,not gnilty* 
ofdefiiniatlon(5bf ? *ofwrong'). 

3w The defendant confesses both 
that he sinned and that he did 
^it. intentionally, and yet claims 
that they should pity hhn. 

4 It is the part of a friend to 
endaavtur to rake a Iriatid's 
depvcased apiirits (Say • 
*mind'), and induce better 
hopes and thoughts (both 

sing.)* 

6. This' (iUe) was- the duty of' 
my affMtion, to- warn and ex* 
hort you to devote yourself to - 
'*the tervhe of the state f* 

6/ It belongs to this eloquence 
to wiMd the minds ^qfmen s St 
belottgt to it, to excite them-- in 
eveiy way. 

7* ' His orations contaiifso many 
(iS!iiy; 'so much') elegancies, 
that they almost ' seem to be 
written with «n Attiepen. 



In amicitia mifltus • causa suspfcio 
offensioquedare, qui turn evitare, 
turn elevare, turn ferre, sapiens 
esse. 

C. Csrlins absolvere injuria (pL) 
is, qui Lucilius poeta in scena 
nominatim lasdere. 



Et peccare sui et consulto facere 
reus confiteri, et tamen postu- 
lare [to'] sui misereri. 

Amicus esse, eniti ut amicus ja- 
cens animus ezdtare, inducere- 
qut spes eogitatiaque bonus. 



Ille esse- amor mens, monire tu 
atque hortarij [<•] in respnblica 
incumbere. 

H!c eloquentia esse troctare ani- 
mus ; hie omnis modus penno« 
vSre. 

Hie oratio tantum argutise ha- 
bere, ut paene Atticus stilus 
scriptus videri. 



* *To pronounce not guilty,* absolvere. 

f*To dewMe onentf to the terviee qf the ttate,' incumbere in rempub- 
licam. 
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8. Hear, I beseech yw», O 
judges, and at-length pity our 
allies. 

9. I remember the livfaig, and 
yet I may not [and im^, nee] 
forget Epicurus. > 

10. .Could I more-completely for* 
get the times I have lived 
through (Say t 'my times') 
^and remember my actions t 
[No.] 

11. Do yott not understand what 
men you are accusing of the 
greatest wickedness ? 

12. These two things convict 
most men of ficklenesao aod^ 



Avdire, quseto, judex, et aliqiuuHto 
misereri socius* 

Vivns meminisse, nee tamen Epi- 
curus licet oblivisci. 

— posse- ma^ oblinsd tempos 
mens, memitiisse actio ! 



Nonse Intelligeie qualia vir sum- 
mua sceius arguerrt 

Hicduolevitai et Inftrmhas pie- 
riqw coBviiMere^ 



§ 29. The Oenitive continued. (Impersonal Verbs,) 

(a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is tm-203 
portanl) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may he either (a) an 
infinitsve {with or without ace.) or 0) its representative a 
neuter pronoun {hoc, id, illudf quod)t or a clause introduced 
either (y) hy an interrogative, or (B) hy ui, tie. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the 
gen, with interest (seldom with' refert) \ hut a possessive 
pronoun in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sud, nostrd, 
vesird*, &c. 

3) The degree of importancein expressed either hy the 
gen. of price, or hy an adverb. 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importancci 
is sometimes governed hy ad. 

These impersonals are construed in various ways? it is qf 
importance or consequence i it sign^s, matters, concerns any 
body, &c 

(b) These impersonalsi pudetp. pigetf pcenitetf teedet^ 20^ 



• Whether these are ablative feminines (to be explained perhaps by 
leference to causd, gratidy) or neuter plurals, is still undecided. Pris' 
dan (who is followed by Broder, Grotefend, and Billroth) makes them 
the abL /em, : Zumpt (in the English translation) the ace, plur. neuter. 
Refert = reifert, for ' ad rem fert ' or confert. (D.) 
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tniieretf take an accusative of the person feeUng, a genitive 
of what causes the feeling. 

205 What causes the feeling may also be a verb (in the i^finitivet 
or in an indicative clause with quod, or a suljvnetwe one with an 
interrogative word). 

206 (a) Intelligo, quanti reipublica intersii omnes copias 

con venire, / am aware of. what importance it is 

to the republic, that all our forces should a<- 

semhle* 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid nostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us ? 

(or, What does it signify to us ?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great 

importance to the credit of the state. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is 

of great consequence whom a man hears every 

day. 
Illud mea magni interest, te ut videam, It is of great 

consequence that I should see you. 
Vestra interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem pes- 

simi faciant. It is of importance to you, my com" 

rades, that the worst sort should not elect an 

emperor. 
(6) Ignavum poenilebit aliquando ignavice^ The slothful 

man will one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stultiti<ie mese, sed etlam pudet» 

/ am not only sorry for my folly, but also ashamed 

of it. Taedet me vitas, / am weary of my life. 

Tsedet eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired 

of hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei 

piget, I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 

Exercise 29. 

1. This is of extreme importance Hie vehementer interest respub- 
to the state. lica. 

2. It is of little consequence, Parvus refert, satis spatium esse^ 
that there was time enough *, si is ante scire non posse. 

if this could not be known 
beforehand. 

* Satis with gen. 
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3. It 18 of consequence to Clodiut 
that Mile should perish. 

4. Caesar used to say, that it was 
not of so much importance to him 
as to the state, that he should 
be preserved. 

5. It is of great importance to 
my credit, that I should come 
to the city as soon as pos- 
sible {quam primum). 

6. He was ever thinking (s), of 
what importance it was to P, 
Clodius, that he should die. 

7. What does it signify to him 
where you are, since you do 
not attend {Say : * come into ') 
the senate I 

8. Who is there now-a-daya, to 
whom it is of consequence 
(subj,) that that law should re- 
main i 

9. It is of great importance to 
your pecuniary affairs {nng.) 
that you should come as soon 
as possible. 

10. It is of great importance to 
you and me, that you should be 
well. 

11. It does not so much matter in 
what spirit it is written, as in 
what it is received. 

12. It is of great importance to 
me, to have-an-interview-with * 
Fulvia. 

13. I preferred to do, what my 
friend thought {subj.) of so 
much importance to him. 

14. It matters little that justice 
is administered (^by.* 'said') 
impartially by yourself. 



Clodivs interest Mib perire, 

Caesar dicere solere, non tam [to 
him] quam respublica interest, 
ttt salvus esse. 

Magnus interest ad honor noster, 
ego quam primum ad urba 
venire. 

Semper ille, quantus interest 
P. Clodius Itkat he} perire 
cogitare. 

Quid ille interest, quoniam in 
fenatus non venire, ubi esse X 



Quis est faodie, qui interest lex 
iste manSre ? 



Multus interest res familiaris tuusy 
ttt quam primum venire. 



[2*0 you] et [to me] mazime inter- 
est tu valere. 

Non tam interest, quis animus 
scribere, quam quis accipere 
(-io). 

Ille [to me] magni interest, Fulvia 
ut convenire. 

Malle fiicere (-io), qui mens fami- 
liaris tantus 8UU8 interest arbi- 
trari. 

Parvus refert ab tu ipse jus dicere 
aequabiliter. 



15. I am ashamed of ^both gods 
and men. 

16. I compassionate my brother. 

17. These men are neither 
ashamed nor tired of their 
infamy. 



Exercise 29 (jtentinued). 

Pudet ego deus homoque. 



Miseret ego frater. 
Hie homo infamia suus neque 
pudet, neque tsedet. 



* Convenire, with ace. 
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18. I am asbamed, not indeed of 
you, but of Chrysippus, Anti- 
pater, ^and Posldonius. 

19» I should be ashamed- (imp: 
subj,) to say that **/ do noC 
understand, if you yourselves 
understood {hnpetf, tuitf.), 

20. There are some who are net^ 
ther ashamed nor tired of thdr 
infamy. 

21* Neither they nor ^any otiHM 
flfaall be dissstbfled widi my 
industry. 

22t I made them sorry for their- 
folly (p7.; Say: *eflfeeted th«l 
they should be sorry '). 

23. See how dissatisfied I am 
with that word of yours. 

24 They make me sowy not to 
have learnt less. 

26. My mother, I pity you ; I am 
teted with mysrif. 

26. You are tired of- audi- citi« 
zens. 

27* They are quite weary of 

28. Iseized-by-stealth'some time, 
that you might not think me 
IbtgeUfhl of your^eommission. 

29« I am gomg in: ®/ am> tired of 
your talk.- 



PuSet egtynOir tit qtftflew, sed 
Chrysippus, Antipater;- Posido^ 
nitts. 

Padet ego dieere non iKtelligerei si 
tu ipse inteffigere. 



[There am iome^^*'] qui infliniitf 
sum neque padet' neque tiedet. 

Neque is neque aliUB' industria 
Boster poenitet. 

Efieere (-io) ut is ineptiss suus 
posnitet 

Videre, quam ego verbum tudm 

poenitef. 
Efflcere (4o) at ego non dlscere 

parvus poenlfet 
Mens mater, tu ego miseret ; ego 

p%ot 
Tsidit tu talis oiviSi 

Tsedet is omnino vita. 

Suivipere (-io) allqiils spathim, ne 
ego immemor mandatum tuus 
putaro. 

Abeointro: tasdet sermotuus. 



$ 30, TheDutivi. {DcUive with Adjectives,) 

209 Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness^ agreeable^ 
nesSf usefidness, fitness, /aciUty, &c. (wi^ their opposites) 
govern the dative* So also those that mean knanm or 
unknown to. 
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But of such a4}«otives, several take a genitive without any 
essential difference of meaning. 

(1) Many of these take different constructions ; utilis ad rem 
(for a particular purpose) i benevolm erga aliquem ; alienus 
alioHlus rei, ab aliquft re, and alici:\ju8. Proprius alicujus. 
Amicus famiUaris, itdmieus, and (chiefly in later writers) super- 
etes are also treated like substantives, and so take the genitive 
or a possessive pronoun. With aptus, idoneus, a person usually 
takes the dative ; a thing, the accusative with ad. Accommo- 
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dtOm noitly dlsfe, ubIms followed by gntind (ad* penua- 
dendum). 

(2) JEqnaHt, agMt, vieinus, flnMmnut y i cy fa yttwr, are alio 
treated exactly as substanihfeSf and so take gen. or a poisessive 
pronoun (meu* vieinti9, &c.)« 

(3) With similu, distimiUst the gen. expresses real, eetentiai 
likeness in naturef charaetert &c.; the dot, is used chiefly of 
timilarHy in outteard' appearcatce. 

(4) Prophr, nearer^ proxwnut nearest, take dat.9 but some* 
times the acctu. 

To express like me, him,&c (i. e. equal to) the gen, should be 
used: 

Ille iui similiSf mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi sitnilU, faciem qui servat eandem. 
Cicero always has similis veri, not vero. 

In the sense of dUincUnedf hostile^ the prep, is rarely wanting 
after aUenus. (Z.) 

JEqualie has more commonly a gen^ when it signifies a 'coU" 
temporary* (Z.) 

(Bng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to Mnge with 

peaaantt), 
(Lot.) Common to. kings with peasants. 

Exercise SO. 



1. Livius, who was the first 
person that exhibited a play, was 
contemparary with En- 
nius {i), 

2. You were afraid that you 
DB^ht be troublesome to me. 

3.- Loathing is akin to the gseat*' 
est pleasarea. 

4. The Ubii dwell the nearest to 
die Ehine^ 

6. The Treviri are next to the 
liver Rbine^r 

6. The Laeedssmonians . lodced 
more to that ^whieh might be 
imt^fiaal to that own supiv* 
maey, than to what might be 
usefid to the whole of Greece. 

7* It is right, that a man should 
first be a good man himself, 
than that he should seek an- 
other like himselL ■ 

8. P. Crassus, whilst he wished 
to be like Cyrus and Alexander, 
was found most unlike both 
L. Crassue and many of the 
CrassL 



Ennias sequalis ess* Liviusi qui 
primus fabula dare. 



Yereri, [Ma/] mihi gravis esse. 

Vohiptasntagnas fastidium flniti- 

mus esse. 
Ubius proximiia Rheiitts inoolereb 

Treviri proximus Rhenus flumen 
esse» 

LaeedssmpRhia is potius intueri, 
qui ipse doufnado, quam qui 
univeKBus Oraoia utilis esse. 



Par esse primum ipse esse vif 
bonus, tum alter similis sui 
quserere. 

P. Crassus, dum Cyrus et Alex- 
ander similis esse velle, et L. 
Crassus et multus Crassus in- 
venhri diisimilis. 



ea 
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9.. This state has produced few 
men equal to Q. Metellus. 

10. Fortitude is especially pecu- 
liar to IV man. 

11. Death is common to every 
age. 



Q. Metellus paucus par hie civitaa 

ferre. 
Yir proprius maxime esse forti* 

tudo. 
Omnis setas mors esse commonis. 



Exercise 30 (continued)* 



12. Intemperance, ^tohich is hos- 
tile to the intellect, disturbs, 
inflames, and excites the whole 
state of the mind. 

13. I am aware that that law is 
suited and useful to you (p/.)* 

14. These from their age seem 
unserviceable for fighting. 

15. These from their health or 
age are unserviceable for war. 

16. They prayed ^during whole 
days (ace*) that their children 
might be their survivors. 

17* I have wondered that you 
should have believed (z) that 
any thing has been done by 
me, which was («h6;.) inconsist- 
ent with our friendship. 

18. You (pL) indeed say that 
nothing is so alien to the wise 
man. 

19. The trouble of the voyage 
too influences me, ^a trouble 
inconsistent not only with my 
age, but also with my rank. 

20. Memory is common to many 
arts. 

21. There are some who think it 
inconsistent with their dignity 
to search out these ^matters. 

22. Would, my brother, I had 
left you the survivor, not only 
of my life, but also of my digni* 
fied position. 



Mens inimicus intemperantia om* 
nis animus status conturbare^ 
inflammare, incitare. 

Is lex tu accommodatuB atqu« 

utilis esse intelligere. 
Hie pet setas ad pugna inutilis 

viderl. 
Hie valetudo aut setas inutilis esse 

bellum. 
Totus dies precari, ut suus 

liberi superstes esse. 

Admirari tu quisquam a ego com- 
mittere qui esse alienus noster 
amicitia credere. 



Tu qmdem nihil dicere a sapiens 
tam alienus esse. 

Movere etiam navigatio labor, 
alienus non ab setas solum nos- 
ter, verum etiam a dignitas. 

Memoria communis est multus 

ars. 
Esse qui alienus putare suus esse 

dignitas, iste exquirere* 

Utinam (wiihtubfJ) tu,frater, non 
solum vita, verum etiam digni* 
tas meus superstes relinquere. 



§ dl. The Dative continued. 

215 All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or 
person to, for^ or against which any thing is done. 
Hence— 
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The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dtf- 216 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; 
of 'promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of 
trusting and entrusting; ot persuading ; of complying with 
and opposing ; of threatening and ft^ng* angry , &c. 

4^ Of these verbs many are /mn^t^toe, and govern the 217 
«tcc. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate^ 
the dat. the remoter object of the verb, 

(a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by thepr€pofi*lMiw,218 
«»«, inter, and sometimes odL 

(6) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, juvo, 
lado, deleetOf and offendo govern the ace, 

(c) Of verbs that aignifj command, rego and gubemo govern 219 
the aec., tempera and moderor the ace. or dat, 

Tempero and mod!ffror with the dat, of a /Atn^, are ' to 220 
moderate/ * restrain within proper limits :' with the dat. of 
a person, * to spare:* in the ace, * to direct ' or * govern.* 
Temper are ab sdiqud re = ' to abstain from ;* and hence to 
' spare/ temperare a sociis ; a sacris (Ztv.)* 

(a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum aeiemitate, 221 
Compare cur longest life with etermty. 
Hominem cum homine comparat^ He compares man 

with man, 
Yitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives 
of both of them together. 

(6) Libris me delecto, / amuse myself with books, 
Offendit neminem. He offends nobody, Haec 
lasdunt oculum, These things hurt the eye. For- 
tuna fortes ad-jiivat, Fortune helps the bold. 

{c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling. Tem{>e- 
rare sibi, To restrain oneself* Temperare ab 
injurisli To abstain from (committing) injury^ 

The following are amongst the verbs that govern the 222 
dative, though followed by no preposition in English :— 

Snadtre, aeUdte. Disj^Kicir^, dispkase. 

Credere, believe i also to entrutt, Invidere, envy, grudge. It may 

ynth aec, o£ uAat it mtr»sted€ also have aee. of the thing 

lTapime,.eomwuauk grudged* 

PlacSre, pfeoM. Auziliari; subySnire; Miicettnerei 
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opitulari; h$ipi aid,a$iiiL |v* 

SuhVhare and jUvare take the 

aee. 
Oratularii to eoN^nttelo^e. 7*0 eon- 

graiuhUe a man upon any Hdng, 

p^tulari aUcui aliquid; 0. g. 

vpoH hi* tfieUfry, alicui gratu- 

lari viotockm. 
Mandare, to oommiMtOMf to charge, 
Mederi^ A«a^ cure. 
NScere, hurt. 
Indulgere, indulge, 
Flhjsn, fin eu r , 
Nubere, nuaryf of a female ; pro» 



^<e, of parHcttlaroc^f; •btem- 

perare, from esteem, fear, cpn- 

fdetion, &c 
lUpBgnare, oppoee, 
IgQoaoere, fMvvbfi. 
Penuaderei f)ersuade, 
Resistercy resitt, 
Baicere, epare* 
Minari, threaten, with ace. of the 

thing threatened, 
Comp&rare ; conferre, to compare. 

To compare together, inter se 



liasd, to 6« i iwyy i0ilft ; succen 
. el9te,4^deep kuting resentment. 



perl^ to wdL 
Parere, obey, of the Aafttf ; obe- 

' He threatens me wUh death ' should be 
In Latin, ' threatens death to me,* 

Exercise Zl. 



1. Cseear commanded his ^men 
not to httfl-badc (75) any^ 
missile at-all vgaiDat the ene* 
my«). 

2. The consul ordered-by-an- 
edict, that the senate should not 
{n#} obey a decree •of- the - 
senate. 

3. You have paid to my crief as 
many tears, as I myself ^Aooe. 

4. Trebatius considered (Saff: 
< spared') his beakh toe-Uttl& 

6. To yield to the times (sing.), 
that is, to submit to necessity, 
has ever been considered the 
part of a wise- man. 

6w More ^md mofe every-day do 
abandoned meny with sUiws 
like themselves, threaten the 
buildings and temples of our 
city. 

7. I was inflamed with such^ 
along:ing for 'my return, that 
no either Mca or wiadt Mliaied 
watL 

5. I fibred leak I should Magra- 
tulate the republic. UtM Utfin I 



Caesar suus imperare, ne quis 
(991) onmino telum in hostis 
jEi^efe.(-io). 

-Consul edicere, {that'] senatus 
lenakuioonavitmn nS obtempe- 
care. 

Tantus lacrima prsibSre dolor 
mens, [«] ipse ego. 

Trebatius panim vjiletudo par- 
cere. 

Tempus £eder^ is esse, necessitas 
parercj semper sapiens haberi. 



Qttotkiie sagis nagisqae pelditus 
homo cum sui similis servus 
tectum ^ac lemplum urbs mi- 
nari. 

Tantus cupiditas incendi ad xedi- 
tus, [thaf] ego nuUus neque 
remus, neque ssatoa j a tisff ace g e 
(^). 

l^efsari,».tte tMrde, qaam ci^ere, 
respublicU' 
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9. Those who loved .the one, 
favoured the other. 

10. They were not ignorant, that 
you bad been angry with the 
king. 

11. There are many monuments 
of your clemency; but espe- 
cially Uie secure-condition of 
those to whom you have granted 
safety. 

12. I do not any-longer fear lest 
you should be angry with him : 
^init this I do fear, that you 
may think that he is somewhat* 
angry with you. 

18. With these men we were angry : 
these men we demanded : these 
men some persons even threat- 
ened. 

14. I cannot be angry (s) 
with ingenious and learned men. 

16. Sulpicius Gallus studied Greek 
literature^) more than any 
of the nobles {Say: 'iBost 
of all noble "persons.*) 

16. He persuades him (a) to past- 
over to the enemy ^l 



Qui diligere hic> ilia £ivite. 
Irasci tu rex non etae naadaf* 



Multus esse dementia tuua monu* 
mentum ; sed maximc it incala- 
mitas, qui salus dare. 



Kon jam metuere^ ne tu Ule mc- 
censere : ille vereri, ne tu Ule 
tuocensexe aliquis arbitraxi. 



Hie irasci; hie nqpiirare;- hie 
nonnttUus etiam mixiarL 



Ingeniosus homo atqne emditua 

ego irasci non posse. 
Sulpicius Gallus maxima omnia 

nobilis Gxaecus Uteris studere. 



Hie persuadere [to : 76] ftd hostis 
transire (-eo). 



Exercise 31 (continued). 



17. I do not object to your listen- 
ing^' to me on-this-condition 
(ita), that if he has jever spared 
(subj.) any body in any matter, 
you too should spare him. 

18. Let us spare the friends of 
our enemies. 

19. Let there be a censor, who 
may teach husbands to restrain 
tbeir wives. 

20. To restrain both your tongue 
and your speach* when you are 
(subf.) angry, although it is not 
a proof ■• of perfect wisdom, yet 
is the mark" of no common 
character. 



Non recuaare, quin ita ago audire, 
ut, si quisquam uUus in res un- 
. quam tempcrare, utf tu quo- 
que is tc^perare. 

Amicus iaimiciis noater tewparare. 

Esse censor, qui vir docere mode- 
rari uxor. 

Moderari et animus et oratio, 
qnain esse iratus» ctsi aoo esae 
perfectus sapientia, tamen ^st 
non mediocris ingenium. 



* Neut. pron. oMqMdd (aoaMtbing). 
f This second ut appf»ra>iupfi4y«iis« 
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21. To wbom will it appear 
strange, that this man has not 
abstained from crime ? 

22. A metaphor is compared to 
the thing which we wish to 
express. 

23. Nor are useless things com- 
pared only to useful ones, but 
also they themselves "are com- 
pared together. 

24. If this oration shall prove 
(Say : ' shall have been ') some- 
what long (comparat 408), let 
it be compared with the magni- 
tude of the good-result. 

25. He had come Uo the attack 
so vehement and °«o fierce, that 
he not only injured Caecina by 
his false-oath, but even seemed 
to be angry with me. 

26. He has unjustly wronged no- 
body, he has wounded nobody's 
ears or inclination. 

27* That repuution of wisdom 
does not delight me so much as 
the hope I entertain {Say: 
' as because I hope ') that the 
remembrance of our friendship 
will be etemaL 

28. He writes-word, that certain 
persons, and those principally 
who both were most bound 
(Sayi 'most ought') Uo have 
ateUted you, and could have 
assisted you most-effectually 
{pturimmn), have envied your 
reputation. 



Quis minis videri, iste non tempe- 
rare a maleficium ? 

Metaphora res comparare, qui 
velle ezprimere. 

Nee tantum inutilis comparare 
utilis, sed [together^ quoque 
ipse. 

Hie si longus esse oratio, cum 
magnitudo utilitas comparare. 



Ita vehemens acerque venire, ut 
non modo Caecina perjurium 
suus Ittdere, sed etiam ego vi- 
deri irasci. 

Nemo injustel8edere,[no&(Mfy'«^] 
auris voluntasque violare. 

Non tarn me sapientia iste fama 
delectare, quam quod amicitia 
noster memoria sperare sempi- 
temus esse. 



Scribere quidam homo et is mazi- 
me, qui tu et maxime debSre et 
plarimus juvare posse, invidere 
dignitas tuus {dat.). 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224 SufOf with its compoundsi except possutnf governs the 
datire. 

225 Verhs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
bene^ satiSf male^ generally govern the dative^ but with 
many exceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with nd^ m, inter^ obf 
prcBf eub^ eon^ gov«rn the dat* 
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(j3) Many of those compounded with ah^ ante, de, e, 
post, prOf re, super, govern the dat. 

Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only ; 226 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference 
of meaning ; and very many of them may he followed hy 
the prepositions they are compounded with. 

Exercise 32. 

[His tu, caute puer, verbis adjunge dativum:— • 
Invideo, nubOfjaveoquei indttlgeo, parco ; 
GratuloTf auxilior, studeo, credo, m^^feorque.] 



1. He said tbat he would com- 
mand the neighbouring "states 
not to inflict(75) any (391) in- 
jury on the Belgae. 

2. I can only exhort yon to 
prefer (75) friendship to all 
human things. 

3. In every state {Say: 'al- 
ways in a state ') those who 
have no wealth (238) envy the 
good "and extol the bad. 

4. You are, O Romans, °men of 
too simple and tame a spirit 
{pL in Lat.) : you always believe 
every body: you think that 
every body strives (75) to per- 
form what he has promised 
{subj.) you. 

5. What good man did Gellius 
ever speak- well-of ? 

6. What he knew, very-few "per- 
«on« attended-to ; °but all were 
enquiring {z) where he had 
iearnt °it. 

7< The good man envies no- 
body. 

S, Time is -wont to cure even 
the foolish. 

9. Cicero interceded (a) for Liga- 
rius ^ivhen he was an exile, not 
only with Caesar, but also with 
all his friends. 
10. Hannibal had already per- 
suaded (75) Antiochus to march 
into Italy with his armies. 



Dicere [^tftat he'] finitimus impe- 
rare, [not to — ] quis Belgss 
injuria inferre. 

Ego tu hortari tantum posse — 

amicitia omnis res humanus 

anteponere. 
Semper in civitas qui opes (pA) 

nullus esse, bonus invidere, 

malus extoUere. 

Nimium, Quirites, animus esse 
simplex et mansuetus: semper 
credere unusquisque : existi- 
roare unusquisque eniti — per- 
ficere (-io), qui tu polliceri. 



Quis Gellius unquam benedicere *- 

bonus? 
Quis scire ille, perpaucua anim- 

advertere : ubi discere, omnis 

quaerere. 

Probus invidere nemo. 

Dies stultus quoque mederi solere. 

Non Ceesar solum, sed etiam ami- 
cus is omnis pro Ligarius exsul 
Cicero supplicare. 

Hannibal Antiochus jam persua- 
dere, — cum exercitus in Italia 
proficisci. 



* In this meaning it is better written as two words, bene dicere. 

E 
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11. No duty of affection has bcea Tn nuHiw a ego am«r oAciom de- 
wanting to you on my part esse. 

{Say : * from me '}. 

Exercise 82 (eoniinued). 



12. I am afraid that DolabeUa 

himself will not be able ** to be 
sufficiently of use to you. 

13. All the ancient nations once 
obeyed kings. 

14. You ought rather to have imi- 
tated ^ the morids and conyer- 
sation of your grandfather Cato, 
than to abuse an excellent and 
most illustrious man with the 
mouth of a renegade. 

16. He is ^a man oSi a great and 
elevated spirit; nor will he 
ever succumb to his enemies^ 
^no not even to fortune. 

16. I promise to satisfy' you 
abundantly. 

17. As laws ^are above the magis- 
trates *, so the ma^trates pre- 
side over the people. 

1&. Those are despised, who are- 

of-use neither to themselves nor 

to any body ^eUe* 
19. Aristides was present at the 

naval battle near Salamis. 
90. I satisfy every body else 

{Say: 'all others'); myself I 

never satisfy. 

21. Caesar had especially indulged 
the state of the £dui. 

22. You both hear more, and 
take -a- part in their coun- 
sels. 

23. ManliuB preferred the pub* 
lie welfare («) to affection 
for '* his son. 

24. The Macedonians were indig- 
nant f that he was preferred to 
them. 



Vereri Ithat-'itat'] Dohbella ipse 
satis tu prodesse posse. 

Omnis antiquus gens rex quondam 

parere. 
Imitari potitts Cato avus tuus mos 

disciplinaque debere, quam op- 

ttmus et darus vir fugttivus os 

maledicera. 



ICagnns animus et erectus esse; 
nee unquam succnmbere ini- 
micus ; ne fortuna ^dem. 

PoUiceri — tu cumulate satis- 

fitcere (-10). 
Ut magistratus lex, ita popidus 

prssesse magiatratus. 

Contemnere is, qui nee sui nee 
aker prodessa. 

Ariatldes interesse pugna nava- 
lis apud Salamis {gen. -inis). 

Ceteri satlsiacere (-io) omnis, ego 
ipse nunquam satis&cere (-io). 

JEduus civitas Csssar prsscipae 

indu%ere. 
Tu et plus audire et interease 

oonsilivn. 

Manlius postbabfire filius carittt 
publicus utilitas. 



Macedo is sui anteponere indigne 
ferre. 



* To be governed by pramnt understood, 
f ' To be indignant at any thing,' aHquid 



htdignefnre* 
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Verbs that take the dat, or aec, without difference of 229 
meaning: — 



Adii\Arif to flatter, faum upon; ace. 

tfi Cic. [Nep., Livy, Tac, Cnr- 

dus» have dat."] 
Adjftcere, lie near, bortUr on, 
Attendere, attend to, coneider ; ace. 

in Cicero, or with ad. 
Antecellere (very rare), praestare, 

excel, surpasi, am superior to; 

dat best with antecellere. 
DeHcere, fail : — to revolt from, a, 

ab; to, ad. Also, with ace. to 

desert. 



Desperare, to despair of; also with 
de, which governs the aM,i 
hence desperatus, gimn owr. 

IHudeWy to make sport ef, make 
merry with, mack : also followed 
by in, with ace, or aiL 

Incessere, to /a// upon ; seisie upon, 
of caores, &c. assailing the mind, 

Praest^ari, wait for {dot. Hi Cic). , 

JEooulari, n'so^ emulate, 

Comitari, accompany {tanee only in 
Cic. with the dat.). 



Exercise 32 (continued). 



26. Hia wicked and impious 
grandson struck a fear ik his 
youth into him, whose old age 
he ought to have defeiided*B> 
and protected. 

26. ''Jt it not for the stipaialion 
of words, in which an oath is 
drawn up, but for the perfidy 
and wickedness, with which 
a snare is laid for any body, 
**that the imvortal gods are 
wont to be angry and wroth 
with men. 

27* I wished to see you shudder- 
ing, tremhliag, flattering every 
body : I have seen *yeii. 

28. Atticus neither flattered An* 
tony in his power (Say: 
' Aaton-y^-powerful^, nor de- 
serted ^those wko were given- 
up. 

29. He made alliances with 
{Say: 'joined °as allies*) the 
£]^rot«, the Athananca, the 
Chaiiacs, and aU the^ nedons, 
which lifr-near that sea (ooe.). 

30. He sends C. Trebonius with 
an equal nuitaber oC legfons to 
lay waste the^ district 



Nepos scelentus et impius adoles- 
cenfia suns terror inforre is, 
qui senectus tueri et tegere 
deb€re. 

Noa ex paetio vertum, qui Joe)u- 
randum comprehendere, sed ex 
perfidf a et maiitiar, per qui insi- 
di« {pL) tendere aliquis, deus 
immortalie home irasd et snc- 
cenaSfe eonsuescere *. 



Horrere^ tremere, aduhri omnia 
vidire to. velle: vidSre. 

Atticus neqve potens adulari An« 
tonius, neque desperatus relin* 
quere. (Nep») 



Sociue ad^ungere Epirotse, Atba- 
Chatfnes, omnisque — . 
I, qui mare ille adjScere. 



C. Trebonius eura par legio nume- 
rue ad -— regie qui Adnatid 
adjaeSve,. depepulari mittere. 



* * I am wont ' is pert emuuevu 
b2 
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(Say: 'to the district — to be 
laid waste/ particip. in dus) 
which adjoins the Aduatici 
(daL). 

31. Glaucia, an immoral, but yet 
acute man, used to warn the 
people to attend to the first line 
when any law was recited 
{imperf. subj,), 

32. He excels men them- 
selves in that particular 
(t), in which men are superior 
to the brute creation (iSby; 
'to beasts'). 



Glaucia solere, homo impurus, sed 
tamen acutus, populus monere, 
[^o] quum lex aliquis recitare, 
primus versus attendere. 

Qui res homo bestia prsestare, is 
in res homo ipse antecellere. 



Exercise 32 (continued). 



33. The Venetii if they ever began 
to despair of their fortunes, 
betook themselves into the 
neighbouring towns. 

.34. The time itself now makes me 
concise; for peace I have de- 
spaired -of ; °and our Sporty are 
carrying-on no war. 

:jSd. The Gauls despair of their 
safety (Say: 'of all their safe- 
ty '), unless they break- 
through * the fortifications; the 
Romans look-for the end of all 
their labours, if they obtain* 
success (res). 

36. Not only strength^), but 
even missiles failed our men. 

. 37* Prudence never fails an ora- 
tor. 

:38. Men do not like (nolle) that 
the miserable should ^ be mock- 
ed (285), unless perchance they 
jiut themselves forward 
ostentatiously (jactare se). 

39. Truly when f I came to the 
city, a wonderful madness had 
seized-upon, not only the bad, 
but those who are considered 
good "citizens, that of desi- 
ring (Say { * that they desired ' ) 
to fight. 



Veneti, si quando suus fortuna 
desperare coepi, sui in proximus 
oppidum recipere (-io). 

Breviloquens jam ego tempus 
ipse facere (-io) ; pax enim 
desperare; bellum noster nul- 
lus administrare. 

Gallus nisi perfrangere munitio de 
omnis salus desperare; Roma- 
nus, si res obtin6re, finis omnis 
labor exspectare. 



Non solum vis, sed etiam telum 

noster deficere (-io). 
Prudentia nunquam deficere (-io) 

orator. 
Miser illudere nolunt homo nisi 

si sui forte jactare. 



Equidem ut venire ad urbs, 
mirus invadere furor non solum 
improbus, sed etiam hie, qui 
bonus habere, ut pugnare cu- 
pere (-io). 



* Future perfect. 



f Utf with per/, indie. 
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40. A great panic seized upon the 
senatorsi and it was determined 
that a dictator should be de- 
clared^. 

41. After the death of Romulus, 
fear came-upon the senators, 
lest some hostile blow ^from 
a foreign state {JSayt 'some 
external force') should assail 
their state without a govern- 
ment, their army without a 
general. 

42. Charmaclas used to mock the 
precepts of orators. 

43. At-least invent something to- 
the-purpose (comntocfe), that 
you may not evidently appear 
to be mocking the fortunes of 
this miserable person. 

44. I am waiting for you in my 
Formian-villa. 

45. L. Caesar, junior {Say : ' the 
son '), was awaiting the arrival 
of Curio at Clupea. 

46. Good fortune accompanied 
for-some-considerable-time that 
unjust and cruel monarch. 

47. The Indutiomari, who had 
been the authors of the revolt, 
accompanied them, and 
quitted the state {Say: 
* having accompanied them, went 
out of the state '). 

48. All can praise his institutions 
more easily than rival them. 

49. We envy those who possess 
the things which we ^ourselves 
desire to have. 



Ingens terror pater inyadere, dic« 
tatorque dicere placet *. 



Post Romulus mors timor pater 
incessere, ne civitas sine impe- 
rium, exercitus sine dux vis 
aliquis externus adoriri. 



Charmadas orator prseceptum illu- 

dere solSre. 
Fingere aliquis saltern commode, 

ut ne plane videri hie miser 

fortuna illudere. 



In Formianum tu prsestolari. 

Curio adventus L. Caesar filius ad 
Clupea praestolari. {Cat,) 

Ille injustus dominus atque acer- 

bus aliquamdiu prosper fortuna 

comitari. 
Cum is Indutiomari, qui defec- 

tio auctor esse, comitari is, ex 

civitas excedere. 



Omnis is institutum laudare faci- 
lius posse, quam aemulari. 

Is aemulari, qui is habere, qui ego 
habire cupere (-io). 



§ 33. The Dative continued. {Verbs rvith two con* 

structions,) 

(a) Dono, circumdo, and several other verbs, take eitber231 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing ; or an 
accusative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs of fearing take a dat, of the person for whom one 
fears. 



* * It is determined,' placet (literally, U fkase*)* 

£ 3 
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232 (/O Clreutxideit urhem muro; or, circumdat mmrum urbif 

He surrounds the city with a tvatl, 
Cicerofu immortalitatem donavit; or, Ciceronem 
is»morkilUate doa&vit, (The Roman peaple) coih- 
/erred immortalify on Cicero. 

233 Verbs that take dai, of person with acc^ of thing ; or, 
ace, of person with obL of thing ;^- 

Adspergerci besprinkUt bespatter. abl. of thing. With aec. only, 

C'ucumd&ref surround. *lo throw off^ 'put off,* 'dwest 

Induere, clotJie oneself wiih, put WBulfof* 

on. Intercludere, to cut off, .prevent, 

Exuere, strip off: ace. of person, obstruot, 

Y^b» wtUi a difSerent construction in different mean- 



ings : — 

Cftvere, to beware; cavere ali- 
quem, to guard against, be on 
one*s guard against ; cavere ali- 
,cui| to guard, watch over, 

€onsfilere aliquem, to consult; 
consulere aUcui, to consult for 
a person, to consult his interest, to 
interest oneself for or about him; 
consulere in aliquem, to proceed 
or t(dee measures against a man: 
with an adv,, as crudeliter, &c. : 
also crudeliter, &c. consulere de 
aliquo. 

Ciipere alicui, to wish well to. 



Prospicere patriael to provide for 

Providere patric/ tli (tUerests 
of one* s country. 

Iiapdnere, to lay upon (aliquid ali- 
cui) ; with dot. only, ' to impose 
upon.* 

Incumbere rei, to lean upon; in- 
cumbere in rem, to apply one- 
self vigorously, to devote onesetf 
to, 

Intistere rei, to stand upon ; insis- 
tere in rem, to apply or devote 
oneself eagerly to it; ioslstere 



234 



rem, to pursue iL 

[C. zx.] ig|r In English, substantives standing before and 
i^ken of other substandves, are used adjectively, and must be 
tcanskted into Latin by adjectives. 

Exercise 33. 



1 . Vadnius affixed no-little stain 
upon the iUugtrious MUo* by 
his praise ''of him, 

2. Pythagoras did not choose to 
sacrifice a Tictim even to the 
Delian Apollo, lest he should 
sprinkle the altar with blood. 

3. God hath surrounded the 
soul with a body. 

4. I shall endeavour to go- beyond 



Vatinius Milo clarus vir nonnuUus 

laudaiio suns labecula ad- 

spergere. 
Pythagoras ne Apollo quidem 

Delius hostia immolare velle, ne 

ara sanguis adspergere. 

Deus animus circumdftre corpus. 
Extra hie cancelli egredl conariy 



* Say: < Upon Milo, a most illustrious maiu* 
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these limits^ w\A wluch I bsFe 
surrounded myself. 
6» I don't knew whether foitane 
has not surrounded ^ yo« with 
heavier chains and greater ne- 
cessitiea than your captives. 

6. Dionyskra svrrounded the 
bed on which he slept 
(lectus cubiadmris) wiA a broad 
ditch. 

7. He orders the Lacedaemonians 
to be summoned to an assem- 
bly, and surrounded their assem- 
bly with armed soldiers. 

8. We have already grown-cal- 
lous, and stript-off all human- 
feeling. 

9. The Gaab deternniie to cot 
off our men from their supplies. 

10. A. Torquattts fought with a 
Gaul by the Anio in conse- 
quence of a challenge 
{Say : * being challenged '), and 
from his spoils adorned h i m- 
self with {Say: * put -upon 
himself) a gold-chain, and a 
surname *. 

11. We are clothed by nature 
with two persons as-it-were. 

12. It seemed most suitable to 
send to him C. Valerius Froetl- 
lus, whose father had been pre- 
sented with the freedom -of- 
the-city by C. Valerius Flaccus. 



qui ego ipM cnvumdbc 

Netcire an magnua vhaculum mag«. 
nusque necessitas tu qu«n oap- 
tivus vester fortuna ctrcamdAre. 

Dioaysius fbasa latus cubicalaria 
lectus circamdire. 



Ad coado Tocare jubSre Lacedse* 
monius, atque is condo armatus 
miles circumdttre. 

Jam obdureseere et humanitas 
omnn ezuere. 

Gallos commeatus noster inter- 
cludere constituere. 

A. Torquatus cum Gallus apud 
Anio {gen, •enis) depugnare 
provocare, et ex is spolium sni 
et torques et cognomea in- 
duere. 



Duo quasi a aatnra iadaere per- 
sona. 

Commodns vidcri, C. Valeriua 
Procillus, qui pater a €. Vale- 
rius Flaccus civitaa donare, ad is 
mittere. 



ExercUe 33 (continued). 



13. The heralds in the gymnastic 
games place crowns on the 
victors. 

14. Antonius imposed laws on the 
state by force. 

15. Milo imposed upon Cato capi- 
tally. 

16. Many sons, many daughters, 
many grandsons, "and many 
grand-daughters *' placed Me- 
tellus on °hi8 funeral -pile. 

17. A pack-saddle has been placed 



Prseco ludus gymnicus eorona 
imponere victor. 

Antonius lex ci vitas per i4fl 

imponere. 
Cato egregie imponere Milo. 

Metellus multus fiiius, filia, neposy 
neptis in rogus imponere. 



Clitella ( pL) bos imponere plane 



* t. e. the name of Torquatta from this UfrquM, 

e4 
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on an oz : it is clearly not my ^ 
burden, but I * will bear it. 

18. C«sar had put his legions and 
cavalry on board f °at Brundi- 
sium (gen,). 

19. I learnt that Dolabella's fleet 
was on the coast of Lycia 
{Say: 'in Lycia'), and more 
"than a hundred merchant ves- 
sels (naves oneraria = ahipt for 
carrying burdem), on board of 
which (Say: 'into which') his 
army might have been put^^. 

20. I warned you to consider 
whom you should believe, 
whom you should guard a- 
gainst 

21. Our consuls warned a most 
hostile prince °tohen he was 
already approaching their walls, 
to be on his guard against poi- 
son. 

22. The Athenians consulted the 
Pythian Apollo, what religious- 
rites they should principally 
maintain. 

23. I wish to provide for his 
safety, better than he is wont 
to do for ^that of others. 

24. I will fear nothing (Say: 'nor 
will I fear any thing '), and be 
on my guard against every 
thing. 

25. He warned Pompey to fear 
my household, and be on his 
guard against myself 

26. That at-least of which we are 
treating will stand fast, that 
there are gods, and that the 
world is ruled by their provi- 
dence, and that they, too, inter- 
est themselves about human 
affairs, and not merely ^aboui 
human affairs generally, but 
particularly (Say: 'not about 
"them all-together, but taken- 
singly'). 



non esse noster onus; sed 
ferre. 
Cesar legio equesque Brundisium 
in navis imponere. 

Cognoscere in Lycia esse classis 
Dolabella, ampliusque centum 
navis onerarius, in qui exercitus 
is imponere posse. 



Admonere tu ^- considerare, qui 
credere, qui cavere. 



Noster consul rex inimicus, moenia 
(pi.) jam appropinquans, mo- 
nere, a venenum [^0] cavere. 



Atheniensis consulere Apollo Py- 
thius, qui potissimum religk> 
tenere. 

Bene is cavere velle^ quam ipse 
alius solere. 

Neque metuere quisquam, et ca- 
vere omnis. 



Ille Pompeius monere, [/o] domus 
raeus metuere, atque a ego ipse 
cavere. 

Stare ille quidem, de qui agere, 
esse deus, et is providetitia 
roundus administrari, ideraque 
consulere res humanus, nee so- 
lum universus, venun etiam 
singuli. 



• Noster '— no*. 

'j* ' To put on board/ imponere in naveu 
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Exercise 33 (continuecF), 



27. In prosperity (res secunda), 
one ought to take no insolent or 
violent measures against any 
body. 

28. They took no harsher or 
more cruel measures against 
any body, than against you 
(pL). 

29. Caesar found that Dumnorix, 
from his relationship '*to them, 
favoured and wished well to 
the Helvetii. 

30. That which we desire ar- 
dently is not always good. 

31. Cssar exhorted them to pro- 
vide a good supply of corn 
(Say: 'to provide concerning 
the supply of com ' *). 

32. A physician foresees by reason 
a disease ^thtU is forming. 

33. I saw long (multo) before, as 
from some watch-tower, the 
future storm. 

34. Consult your own interests, 
provide for the welfare of your 
country. 

35. I beseech you, to forward and 
consult my interests {rationes), 
by whatever means you can 
{Say : ' shall we be able *}. 

36. O my Titus, let us apply our- 
selves vigorously to those noble 
pursuits. 

37* Pursue praise with all ''your 
heart. 

38. Alexander placed the letter 
sent by Parmenio under f the 
pillow on which he was lying. 

39. The tribunes were not quite 
certain what plan of engage- 
ment they should adopt. 



In secundus res nihil in quisquam 
superbe ac violenter consulere 
decet 

De nemo ^ quam de tu infeste aut 
inimice consulere. 



Caesar reperire favere Dumnoriz 
et cupere (-io) Helvetius prop- 
ter affinitas. 

Non semper bonus ille esse, qui 

cupere (*io) ardenter. 
Cesar de res frumentarius ut 

provid£re cohortari. 



Medicus morbus ingravescere ratio 

provldere. 
Multo ante, tamquam ex aliquis 

specula, prospicere (-io) tempes- 

tas futurus. 
Consulere tu, prospicere (-io) pa- 

tria. 

Oro tu -^f quicumque res posse, 
prospicere (-io) et consulere 
ratio mens. 

Incumbere, O noster Titus, ad 
ille praeclarus studium. 

Incumbere totus pectus ad laus. 

Alexander epistola a Parmenio 
missus, pulvinus, qui incum- 
bere, subjicere (-io). 

Tribunus non satis constare^, qui 
ratio pugna insistere. 



* De re frumentarift providere. 
•}• * To place under,* subjicere, 

i 'I am certain, resolved,' &c., is eotuial mihi; literally, 'il tiands 
together to me,* that is, holds together, as a firm, consistent thing, 

S5 
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§ 34. Verbs that lake a second Dative, 

236 Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 

(a, b) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar 
notion. It is the common construction to express the purpose 
for which a man cowtet or sendt to anolfier. 

237 ip) ^ second dative oflen stands after «um» where we. 
should use the nominativQ, Such verbs as proveSf serves^ 
&c. may often be translated by sum with the datke ; and 
an adjective after * to be* may often be translated into 
Latin by the dat. of a substantive. 

238 (f^) '^^^ English verb * have ' may often be traaslated by 
sum with a dative*. 

{Eng,) I haw a hat. T Jiave two hats. 

(LaL) There w a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. after ' have * will be the nom, before 
' to be ;* the nom. before ' have,* the dat, after ' to be.' 

239 («) In ' est mi?u rumen,* the name is either in the wm., the 
dat,, or (less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the diU, is even more common (in the 
case of Roman names) than the regular construction with tha 
nom. It is an instance of attraction, the name being attracted 
into the case of 91^ j. (K.) 

240 (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point 
out, in an animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the 
person addressed, in what is said. 

241 (a) Pausanias, rex Lacedaemoniorum, venit Atticis aM>- 

ilio, PausaniaSf king of the LacedamanianSf came 
to the assistance of the Athenians. 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono reipublicae dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno malo est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a 

great evil (or^ very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio erit, He mill be odious (or, an object 

of dislike) to himself, 
{d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Croesum reges, The Lydians 

had many kings before Croesus, 
(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, 

Caius MarciuSf whose surname was afterwards 

Coriolanus* — Fonti nomen Arethusa est, The name 

of the fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen Mercurii est 

mihi, My name is Mercury.) 

W I— ^^^ I III , I I, I.I 

* So can have may be translated by * potest esse,' 
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(/) At tihi repente paucis post diebus yenit ad me Caxii- 
nius, But, behold, a few days afterwards Caninius 
comes to me, 

[C. XXI.] 1^^ * What* is sometimes vsed for *haw* (qaam): 
sometimes for * how great * (quantus). 

Exercise 34. 



[In this exercise adjectives 
are to be translated by 237*] 

1. This man is hated by all 
the other Sicilians : he is loved 
by these only. 

2. I promise and engage^ that 
he shall be both agreeable 
and serviceable to you. 

3. They impate ^U to roe as a 
crime, that I take to heart 
(graviter ferre) the death of a 
friend +. 

4. He says that fortune also is 
vront to be a help -mate to 
boldness. 

5. To Sempronius his elegance 
and beautiful-person were a 
credit, not as *'they are to 
others, a drawback and dis- 
grace. 

6. To make the commonwealth 
ti ^source ^ gain, is base and 
flagitious. 

7. This was set down against 
him as laziness. 

8. Virtue began to grow- dull; 
poverty to be considered a re- 
proach. 

9. Pausanias sent to the king aa 
apresent those relations of his 
whom he had taken at Byzan- 
tium t (313). 

10. Medea persuaded the matrons 
of Corinth not to impute it to 



and substantives in spaced printing 

Omnis iste ceterus Siculus odium 
esse : ab hie solus amare. 

Promittere in egoque recipere 
(>io), esse is ta et voluptas et 
usus. 

Vitium ego dare, quod mors homo 
necessarius graviter ferre. 



Xio fortitudo fortuna quoque esse 
adjumentum solere. 

Laus esse Sempronius dignitas et 
forma, non, quemadmodum 
ceter, detrimentum atque dede- 
cus. 

Habere quaestus respublica, turpis 
et nefarius esse. 

Hie ille tribuere ignavia. 

Hebescere virtus, paupertas pro- 
brum habere coepisse. 

Pausanias qui Byzantium capere 
(-io) rex propinquus, hie munus 
mittere. 

Matrona Corinthus Medea per- 
suadere (75), [not /o] sui vitium 



• In me recipio, * taJce it upon myself,* 

f Homo nece9t€trius, properly one necessary to me : hence one 
intimately connected with me, &c. 

X Say ; * which relations of the king he had taken — ^those he sent 
to him as a present.' . 
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Jier as a crime.that (quod with 
subf.) she was an exile (Say: 
* was absent') from her country. 

11. I am very anxious (Say: 
' it is a great care to me ') that 
LucuUus may be so educated as 
to resemble his father. 

12. There are some who say^®' 
that they do not ' despair of a 
return to this place. 

13. Great and excellent men pos- 
sess all things. 



▼erterei quod abesse a patria. 



Esse ego magnus cura 
ita erudire LucuUus 
pater respondere. 



[<*«/, 751 

I, las to] 



Esse qui negare \^that ihey'] redi- 
tus in hie locus desperare. 

Omnis esse magnus et praestans 
Yir. 



Exercise 34 (continued) ^ 



14 As the afikir now stands (Say: 
'has itself ')i I do not* doubt 
that you will prefer this safely 
to that victory. 

15. He is rich, who has so large 
an estate, that he desires no 
more. 

16. In a state, those who have 
no property, always envy the 
good. 

17. Already in the times of the 
Trojan war (Say : * ''in the 
Trojan times,' 301) eloquence 
received its honour. 

18. I have a very-great intimacy 
with M. Fabius. 

19. The Samnites fled to Male- 
ventum (ace,), which city ia 
now called Beneventum. 

20. There are two Rosciuses, one 
of whom has the cognomen of 
-Capito. 

21. The Decemviri exhibited 
to public view* the laws 
which are called 'the twelve 
tables.' 

22. Let the praises of honoured 
men be recited in the assembly^ 
and also let that song to the 
flute accompany their recital 
{Say: * them ')— which *sof^ 
is called a dirge. 

23. That evil insinuates-itself into 
the veins, and fixes-itself in the 



Ut nunc sui res habere, non dubi- 
tare, [^that"] hie salus anteponere 
ilie victoria. 

Dives esse, qui tantus possessio 
esse, yhat"] nihil optare amplius. 

Semper in civitas, qui opes (pi) 
nullus esse, bonus invidere. 

Jam Troicus tempus esse honos 
eloquentia. 



Cum M. Fabius ego summus usus 

esse. 
Samnites Maleventum, qui nunc 

urbs Beneventum noraen esse, 

perfugere (-io). 
Duo esse Rosdus, qui alter Capito 

cognomen esse. 

Decemvir lex, qui tabula duode- 
cim esse nomen, in publicum 
(neut, adj,) proponere. 

Honoratus vir laus in concio me- 
morare, isque etiam cantus ad 
tibicen [JltUe^player] prosequi: 
qui nomen esse nenia. 



Permanare in vena et inhserere 
in viscus ille malus, existereque 



^ ' To exhibit to public view/ in publico prqpimere^, 
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entiails; and there arises a morbus et aegrotatio — qui ayel- 

disease and a sickness — which lere inveteratus noa posse— 

^tffhen strengthened-by-age can- isque morbus esse nomen ava- 

not be rooted-out — and that ritia. 
disease is called avarice. 



§ 35. The Accusative* 

(a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when 244 
compounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; 
and a few when compounded with a preposition that 

governs the ablative. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive 
voice. 
(J)) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 245 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting 
or smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 

(c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a 246 
transitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sitire (to thirst) = * to desire as a thirsty man desires ;* 
horrere = * to fear, *and express my fear by shuddering:* prope" 
rare mortem, * to cause death, and to cause it in haste,* — This 
figurative use of neuter verbs is common to all languages. 

It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter 247 
pronouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a 
substantive would be wholly inadmissible. 

(a) Pythagoras Persarum Magos adiit^ Pythagoras 2^% 

visited the Persian magi, 
Pythagoras multas regiones barbarorum pedibus 

obiit, Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the barbarians on foot, 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

with me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery; to be a slave. 
Ceram olere, To smell of wax. 

(c) Sitire honores, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes tl*e same boast* Idem 
peccat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat. 
He commits many sins. 
The following verbs are transitive compounds of intrans- 249 
ittve verbs : — 

AggrSdi, to attack. Coire societatem, to enter into a 

Adire, to visit. partnership. 
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Urbem (but better vx^) ex«edere, 
to etir (mt qf the city. Modum 
excedeve, te exceed the beunde 
of moderation. 

Mortem or diem supremum obi re, 
to die. 



Convfoire, to call upon^ have 'an 
interview taiih'— hence speak to. 

Consilium inire, to come to a de- 
termhuttionf to adapt a reeolu^' 
tion. 



Exercise 85. 



1. Those who were sent {plu" 
perf.) found Atilius scattering 
seed with his own hand. 

2. Balbus is afflicted with sudi a 
fit of the gout {Say: 'with so 
great puns of the feet ') that he 
does not like to be called- 
upon. 

3. The servants of Bnitns came 
to me at Laodloea (313). 

4. I don't know whether the 
Romans did %ot exceed ^ihe 
bound* of moderation. 

5. He showed him that he would 
lose s great snm-of-money, and 
that he himself would run 
the risk of his life {Say: 
'would incur a danger of the 
head'). 

6. VirginiQs besought them not 
to tum-away-from him as s 
parricide. 

7. I have called upon nobody — 
and I call upon very many every 
day — ^who has not extolled 
you {Saiy : 'elevate you with 
the greatest praises') to the 
skies {sing,), 

8. Do not be disturbed: 'for I 
know yoU| and am not ignorant 
how solicitous and anxious all 
a£Eection is. 

9. Pompey's cavalry (Say: 
* horsemen ') began to ride-round 
Caesar's army. 

lOi The Germans had not entered 
a houae for (inter) fourteeii 
years. 

11. The Roman legions will pre- 
sently blockade Carthage. 

12. Cssar began to surround the 
lown of Corfinium^' with a ram- 
part and forts. 



Atilius suus manus spargere semen, 
qui mittere, convenire. 

Balbus tantus pes dolor afficere 
(-io), [that^ sui convenire nolle. 



Brutus puer Laodicsea ego conve- 
nire. 

Neacire an Romanus modus exce- 
dere. 

Ostendere ille grandis pecunia 
amittere, suique caput pericu- 
lum adire. 



Virginins orare, [not to — ] sui, ut 
parridda, aversari [governs the 
ace,"], 

Convenire nemo^-convenio autem 
quotidie multus — [who — not"] 
tu summus laus ad coelum ef- 
ferre. 



Ne esse perturbatus : noscere**) 
enim tu, et non ignoro quam 
esse amor omnis soUicitus atque 
anxius. 

Eques Pompeianus acies Caesar 
circumire ccepisse. 

Germanus inter annus quatuor- 
decUD tectum non subire. 

Mox Carthago clrcumsidere Ro- 
manus legio. 

Caesar Corfinium oppidum vallum 
castellumque circumvenire in- 
stituere. 
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13'. The coDMilfl elect enter-on Creatus consul Kilenda * (pi) 
their consuUblp °o» the first of SeztUis (tu^.) ooosolatue inire. 



August (301). 
14. I will attack Locustaat Rome, 
lind|«s I (hink, make an im- 
pression on (5ay: 'move') 
him. 

Exercise 85 (ccrUinued). 



Locusta ego Roma aggredi (-ior), 
atque, ut arbitrari, commovere. 



15. Did not Alexander the Mace- 
donian die in hit thirty-third 
(301) year? 

16. Miltiades was cast into pri- 
son {Say: * into public chains'), 
and there died. 

17. I neither thirst for honours* 
nor desire glory. 

18. His brother Lucius, the Asia- 
tic gladiator, was present: he 
thirsted for our blood. 

19. Zeno teaches that wise men 
alone are kings, ''even if they 
are {subj,) in slavery +. 

20. Recall the recollection of that 
time: recall the looks of men 
gazing- at you and admiring you. 

21. Why have not these decem- 
virs run the same course (/>/•), 
as °tfuy rem in the consulship 
of L. Cotta and L. Torquatof 
{Say : * L. Cotta ^and L. Tor- 
quatus "being consuls,' abl,) t 

22. An unguent is more com- 
mended, which ^smells of wax, 
than one which seems to smell 
of saffVon. 

23. He wished to visit those (a) 
nations («) also; ^and to be- 
come - acquainted with ^thoae 
countries. 

24. There were some who thirsted 
for a too undiluted ^draught of 
liberty. 



[^Did not] Macedo Alexander ter- 

tins et tricesimus annus mors 

obire (-eo) t 
Miltiades in vinculum publicus 

coi^jicere (-10), ibique dies 

obire (-eo) supiemas. 
Hec sitire honor, sec deiiderare 

gloria. 
Adesse L. frater, gladiator Asiati- 

cus : sanguis noster sitire. 

Zeno prsBcipere (-io) solus sapiens 
esse, si servitus servir e, rex. 

Repetere tempus ilk memoria: 

vttlfiM homo tu intueri atque 

admirari recordari. 
Cor iste decemvir non idem cur- 

sus, [m] L. Cotta, L. Torquatua 

consul, currere f 



Magis laudari unguentum, qui 
cera, qnam qui crocus olSre 
videri. 

Is quoque natio adire (-eo) et 
regio cognoscere velle. 



Esse qui nimis meraciu sitire 
libertas. 



$ 36. The Accusative eofUintied. 

(a) Verbs of askings teaclwng^ and concealing ^ may have 251 
two accusatives^ one of the person and another of the thing. 

* The first day of the month was called KakmUsm 
f Servitutem servire. 
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252 Bat vefy frequently (and with some verbs always) 
either the person or the thing is governed by a prepo^ 
silion, 

Obs. Thus doceo, to give it\formation, prefers the ablative with 
de. — After peto, and sometimes after the other verbs of begging, 
the person is put in the ahl, with a : and afler rogo, interrUgo, 
&c, the thing often stands in the abL with de, 

253 (c) Transitive verbs that take two nomnatives in the 
passive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a 
sort of apposition to the other. 

The appositimt accusative completes the meaning of the verb, 
which cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of calUngf appointing to an office, const- 
deringf &c. together with/acto» ^cio, reddo, &c. 

The second accusative is often an adjective* 

254 (d) With facio and effhio a sentence with ut is often 

found instead of the second accusative; and when the 

accusative of the first verb represents the same person or 

thing as the nom. of the second, it is generally omitted. 

iEng,) The sun makes all things {to) flourish. 
(Lot,) The sun makes that all things should flourish. 

SEng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 
Lot.) He had Lysis iiis master (= a« his master). 

255 [C. XXII.] <3r 'For* and *as ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to 
another noun in the sentence. 

256 (a) Eacilius me primum sententiam rogavit, Racilius 

asked me my opinion ^r«^ 

(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulturd liberum 
poscebatf Verres used to demand of parents a pay- 
mentybr the burial of their children, 

Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam ? Who taught 
Epaminondas music ? 

Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(5) Socrates totius mundi se incolam et civem arbitra- 
batur, Socrates used to consider himself an inhabi- 
tant and citizen of the whole world, 
(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efiScit Euphrates, TIte Eu* 
phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 

Homines ccecos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire 
and avarice render men blind. 
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(d) Fac ut sdanii or (with ut omitted) fac sciam. Let nie 
know, 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit, ut hce 
rectaB rationi pareant, Temperance quiets the appe- 
tites, and causes them to obey right reason, 

Impersonals with ace, ;— 259 

Me fugit, £BiUit, prseterit, it escapes Decet, it is becoming. 

me, DedSceti it is unbecoming. 

Nisi me falHt, unless lam mistaken. 

{Eng,) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be 

angry. 
(Lot.) It becomes (or wusbeseems) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 36. 



1. He would never have been 
able to conceal Ht from the 
divinity of that ' Jupiter Hospi- 
talis.' 

2. That infant nation saw what 
escaped the Lacedaemonian Ly- 
curgus. 

3. Unless any thing {pi.) per- 
chance escapes me, these are 
thereabouts ^all the opinions 
about the soul. 

4. It escaped me to write to you 
before about Dionysius(a). 

5. How difficult that second 
^point iS| does not escape you. 

6. It does not escape you, that 
there are no heads of that kind 
in the law. 

7. They climbed to the top in 
such silence, that they not only 
escaped* the- observation of the 
sentinels, but did not even 
awake the dogs. 

3. It (Say: 'this') does not 
escape you, Crassus, how many 
and how various are the man- 
ners of speaking. 

9. It does not escape you, how 
difficult a thing it is to lay 
aside a political feeling {Say: 
'a feeling in the common- 
wealth '), especially ^<me that is 
right, and confirmed °6j^ expe- 
rience. 



Jupiter ille Hospitalis numen num- 
quam celare posse. 



Novus ille populus videre is, qui 
fugere (-io) Lacedsemonius Ly- 
curgus. 

Nisi quis ego forte fugere (-io), 
hie esse fere de animus sen- 
ten tia. 

De Dionysius fugere (-io) ego ad 

tu antea scribere. 
Ille alter quam esse difficilis, non 

tu fugere (-io). 
In lex nullus esse ejusmodi caput 

non tu fallere. 

Tantus silentium in summum eva- 
dere, ut non solum custos fal- 
lere, sed ne canis quidem exci- 
tare. 

Non hie tu, Crassus, fallere, quam 
multus esse et quam varius 
genus dicere. 

Non tu prseterire (-eo), quam esse 
difficilis sensus in respublica, 
prsesertim rectus et confirmatus, 
deponere. 



M 
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10. It dtes BOt become «n orator 
to be angry ; to pretend '*to 
b§ to is by no meana unbe- 
coming. 

11. It does not escape you, wbo 
have done kindnesses {Say: 
' kindly') to very many in that 
province, how few (Say : * how 
many *') are ibund gratefuL 



Orator irasd noa dtcet:; aimidare 
minime dedecet. 



Non tu fugere (-io) qui multus in 
iste provincia bene fecere (-io), 
quam multus gratus reperire. 



Exercise 36 (ctmtinued)* 



12. The ambassadors from-Enna 
(adj.) denaaded-back from 
Verres an image of Ceres and 
of Victory. 

13. I earnestly ask this of you« 
again and again. 

14. Every day Caesar importuned 
the MdvA for corn. 

15. Socrates asks a {fuidam) 
dwarf certain geometrical ^ques- 
tions. 

16. Democritus wishes to unteach 
Polyflenus geometry. 

17. Catiline taught the ^Boman 
youth vile crimes. 

18. He conceals from all the 
journey which he had *t» 
view. 

19. He could not oonceal this any 
longer from Alcibiades. 

20. The Lacedsemoniuis gave 
their kings an augur for^ as- 
sessor. 

21. The Pythia directed the Athe- 
nians to take MiUiades for^ 
their (Say: 'to them') com- 
mander. 

22. Cato had Valerius Flaccus 
for*^ his colleague in his con- 
sulship and censorship. 

23. Cn. Pompeius showed himself 
the author of my safety. 

24 Nobody believes °any body, 
but him whom be thinks faith- 
ful. 



Legatus Enneasis Verres simula- 
crum Ceres et Victoria repos- 
cere. 

Hie lu vehementer etiam atque 

etiam rogaie. 
Qttotidie Cesar iSdoi frumentum 

flagitare. 
Pusio quidam Socrates iaterrogare 

gcometncus quidam. 

Democritus Polysenus geometria 

velle dedocere. 
Catilina juventug malus fadnus 

edocere. 
Iter, qui habere, omnis celare. 



Is Alcibiades diutiue celare non 
posse. 

Lacedffimonius rex suus augur as- 
sessor dare. 

A thenienses Pythia pr«cipere (-10), 
ut Miltiades iraperator sui su- 
mere. 

Cato Valerius Flaccus in consu- 
latus censuraque habere coll^^a. 

Cn. Pompeius sui auctor aalus 

mens exhibere. 
Nemo credere nisi is, qui fidelis 

putare. 



* It being implied that he knows Just how many, and that the number 
is smalk 
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21k Whateyer yon find out (Jut, Tn qaisqufs indagare, fiwere (-io) 

peffi), let me know ^tf. ut scire. 

26. I will make him remember Facere (-io) nt is dies locusque 

that day and place for ever. semper meminisse. 



§ 37. The Ablative. 

(a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument^ and 261 
often the commc or manner* 

(b) The price for wfakh a thing is bmtghtf sold, vahtedj 262 
or done^ k put in the tMitive. 

(c) The adjectives magnOf parvo^ &e. are generallj put 263 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

But some of these adjectives often stand alone ifi the 264 
genitive^ especially after verbs of vaiuing at such a price, 
with which this is the regular construction. 

(d) TanU and qmmUl (with their coaqprnuids), pharit^ mhwrit, 
always stand in the genitive. With verb* of vahAngt magtdf 
parvi, maximi, minimi^ plurimi, aiso stand in the gen.f but 
nutgnOf permagno, and parvo are found in the abL also with ««!»■ 
mare. With verbs of priet, magna, permagno, paraOf mkiimo, 
pkaimo, nimk, viH, stand in the abtatie* 

(e) The substaBtives, JUnxi, nawh inkUi,pUh6ie, also stand 
in th e gen , after verbs d valuing, 

•»" Jjl^} are not u*d. but {'^ 

(a) Terra vestita est Jhribus, herhist arhoribus, frttgibus^ 265 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 

fruits* 
Camilms tauri se tntantur, Bulis defend themselves 

with their horns. 
(6) Figinti talentis unam orationem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oraHon for twenty talents, 
(c) Yenditori exp^it rem venire quam plurimo, It is 

for the interest of the seller that the thing should 

be sold for as high a price as possible. 
{d) Te quotidie pbtris facia, I value you more every 

day. 
(e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere^ Not to care 266 

a lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 

rush) for the whole state, 

(Eng,) To cost a person much (or dear). 
(Lot.) To stand io a person at much. 
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[C. XXIII.] mir When one, two, &c. mean one, two, &c. 
apiece or for each, they must he translated by the distributwe 
numeralS| tingulif hinif &c. 

Exercise 37. 



1. That house was, before thia 
man's arrival, so furnished, as 
to be an ornament even to the 
city. 

2. If Heius had any thing for- 
sale (o^'O : if he sold it for as 
much as he valued it °at, I cease 
to ask, why you bought °it, 

3. Which of you is ignorant, 
how highly these things are 
valued ? 

4. The Asiatic ^publicans, who 
had farmed ^the revenues of the 
Censors, complained in the se- 
nate that they had taken ^them 
at too high s price: they de- 
manded that the contract should 
be cancelled. 

5. We do not suffer the Trans- 
alpine nations to plant the olive 
and vine, that our olive-yards 
and our vineyards may be of 
the greater value. 

6. My conscience is of more 
value to me than the conversa- 
tion of them all. 

7. The estate neither had any 
house '^upon it, nor was in any 
point* ^weU cultivated; **an 
estate which is now of much 
greater value than it was then. 



Is domus ante iste adventus orna- 
tus sic esse, ut urbs quoque 
esse ornamentum. 

Si quis venalis habere Heius: si 
is, quantus sestimare, tantus 
vendere, desinere quaerere, cur 
emere. 

Quis tu nescire, quantus haec 
sestimare ? 

Asian!, qui de Censor conducere, 
queri in senatus yhat they^ 
nimium magnus conducere : ut 
inducere locatio postulare. 



Nos Transalpinus gens olea et 
vitis serere non sinere, [ihat—^ 
the"} plus esse noster olivetum 
nosterque vinea. 

Mens ego oonsciAtia plus esse, 
quam omnis sermo. 

Ager neque ^Ua habSre neque ex 
ullus pars esse cultus ; qui nunc 
multus plus esse, quam tunc 
esse. 



Exercise 37 (continued). 



8. A shrine of the ' Great 
Mother*sf ' was sold for a large 
sum-of- money. 

9. Chrysogonus bought s Co- 
rinthian vase for a great sum. 

10. Seius, in a time -of- dearth, 
gave the people a bushel %f 
com for an as. 



Mater magnus fanum pecunia 
grandis vendere. 

Chrysogonus vas Corinthius mag- 
nus pretium mercari. 

Seius in caritas as modius populus 
dare. 



Ex uUd parte. 



f I* «. Cybele's. 
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11. Ceesar informs bis soldiers, 
what a loss the victory must 
necessarily *** cost. 

12. If able valuers of things value 
certain meadows and threshing- 
floors at a high price, at how 
high a price ought virtue to 
be valued {Say: Ms virtue 
to-be-valued,' partcp. in dua) 7 

13. They will be able to buy 
estates as dear as they please 
{Say : * shall please '). 

14. That hesitation cost him dear. 

15. It was understood from this 
that certain persons don't care 
a straw for bribery, assemblies- 
of-the-people, an interregnum, 
^nor in-a-word for the whole 
commonwealth. 

10. I exceedingly long to know ,* 

but yet I don't care a straw 

°about it, 
17* I will rather buy it in {Say: 

'place a bidder'), than that it 

should be sold for less. 

18. The authority of king Com- 
mius was highly valued in Bri- 
tain. 

19. Canius bought the gardens for 
as much as Pythius asked {Say : 
* wished'). 

20. °My little-portico will cost 
only half the sum {Say: 
Mess by half '). 

21. Your letters will be of great 
value to me. 



Miles Caesar edocere, quantus 
detrimentum necesse esse con- 
stare victoria. 

Si callidus res sestimator pratum 
et area quidam magnus sesti- 
mare, quantus esse aestimandus 
virtus ? 



Emere ager posse, quam velle 
magnus. 

Magnus ille is cunctatio stare. 

Ex hie intelligere quidam homo 
ambitus, comitia(pA), inter- 
regnum, totus denique respub- 
lica floccus non fecere (-io). 



Prorsus avere scire; nee tamen 
floccus facere (-io). 

Licitator potius apponere, quam is 
minor venire (-eo). 

Commius rex auctoritas in Britan- 
nia magnus habere. 

Emere Canius hortus tantus, 
quantus Pythius velle. 

Dimidium parvus constare ambu- 
latiuncula. 

Magnus ego esse tuus litera. 



§ 38. The Ablative continued, 

(a) Verbs of abounding^ fillings loadings &c., and their 268 

opposites, such as verbs of wanting^ depriving of^ emptying 

off govern the ablative, 

(6) But of these egeo and indigeo (especially the latter) govern 269 
the genitiv§ also. 

(c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 2^10 
fromf being at a distance from, &c. are sometimes followed 
by the ablative, but generally (in prose) by a prepo^ 
sition* 
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271 (<0 P^g<^i fruor, utor (with their compounds), ^tior^ 
vescor, dignor^ ghrior, take the ablative: as does also 
supersedea. 

But peimr takes the gemtive, iHken it mesni * to obiam aove* 
ngn pwwtw 9wr* 

272 (a) Pericles florehat omni genere virtutisi Pericles was 

eminent in every kind qf tnrtme (i. e. euimiriible 

qtmiky). 
(h) Res maxime necessarias non tarn artis indigent, 

quam labaris, Tke most necessary things do wd 

reqmre skiU so nmch as UAotar. 
(c) Athenienses teUo libermntur, The Athenians were 

rescued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this harden, 
{d) DivitOs, nobilitatef viribus, multi male uhmiuTf Many 

men make a bad 9se ef riches, noble birth, (ana) 

strength, 
Augustas Alexandrid brevi potUus est» Augustus 

soon gained possession of Aleaumdria* 

(Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, &e.) use ofi 
(Irot.) Use itt (perverselff, ftc). 

Exercise d8. 



1. He feared lest any one consular 
^person should be found worthy 
of that honour, worthy of the 
commonwealth. 

2. Pacuvius employs a weak 
argument, when he says it is 
truer that things are ruled by 
rashness than by fortune. 

3. In the last place we wiU 
teach what sort of conclu- 
siona {Say: 'omdusions of 
what kind*') one oi^hi to 
use. 

4. It is better to haye kings 
dian bad laws. 

6. You would never have suf- 
fered me to lack ^tM prudeni- 
counsel which yon possessed-ia- 
abundance. 



Vereri, [2e<<] unus modo con- 
sularis dignus ille honor, dignua 
respublica invenire. 

Pacuvius infirmus ratio uti, quum 
aio verus esse temeritas q;aam 
Fortuna res regere. 

Ad eztremum (neut. adj.) docSre 
cv^usmodi conclusio uti oportet. 



Satius esse uti rex, quam malus 
lex. 

Nunquam pati' ego, qui tn abun- 
dant egSre eoaailiuai. 



* Ct^tumodi, i. e. ct^ut modi* 
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& In those cases in which 
{Say : * in what things ') it was 
necessary to use examples, I 
have used ^examples cf my own. 

7* You not only did not punish * 
him, but you set him free from 
all fear. 

8. Release us first from this fear, 
C. Cflesar, that we may not 
suspect that there remains in 
you any particle of anger. 

9. We have perhaps passed this 
over for -this -reason, because 
nothing common can appear 
worthy of you. 

10. My youth stands more in 
need {Say: 'needs more') of 
their good opinion, than their 
most reverend old age requires 
"any praise of mine. 



Qui in res opus 
uli, nosier iiti« 



esse ez«npkiin 



Non solum in is noB anisoadrer* 
tere, aed onmis metue Uberare. 

Hie ego primum metus, C. Caesar, 
liberare, n« residere in ta ullus 
pars iracundia sa^icari. 

Hie fbftasse eo psatermittere, quia 
nihil vulgaris tu dignua videri 
posse. 

Magis mens adolescentia indigSre 
ille bonus existimatioy quam 
iUe severus senectus desidenuee 
mens laus. 



The manner or cause^ and any word that restzicts the 275 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken 
of, is put in the ahlative. 

iEng,) He deserves lo be IovmL 276 

Lat) He is a deserving (person) who thould be loved, 
(Digniis est qui ametur.) 

{Eng.y To inflict pisnishment on a person. 
{Lat.) To afi*ect (= visit) a man with punishment. 
(Aliquem poenft afficere.) 

Exercise d8 (continued). 



1 1 . Both natural memory should 
be confirmed {Say: 'is to- 
be-confirmed,' partcp. in dus) 
by precept^ and this artifi- 
cial one (Say: 'this which 
is confiinred by teaching') re- 
quires ability. 

12. If they, relying on their own 
ability, do not need ours, yet a 
just reason is g^ven, why we 
should wish to assist {Say : * to 
be an assistance to ') those who 
have less ability. 

13. One ought to use frequent 
intervals and divisions. 



£t naturalis roemoria prseceptio 
confirroare, et hie, qvi doctrina 
dase^ indigere ingeaiuBi. 



81 file, fretus ingenium suus, nos- 
ter non hidigere, tamen Justus 
causa dare, quare is, qni minus 
ingenium habere, ati^ttmentum 
velle esse. 

Crobet InteivtaUuni et divisi# uti 
oportet. 



,* < To ponish any body/ animadvertere in aliquem. 
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14. Those who wish to enjoy a 
long peace, ought to be prac- 
tised in war. 

15. I promise this to '^you all, that 
I will use every legal de- 
fence {Say : ' every defence of 
law '). 

16. The Numidians usually lived 
on nailk and the flesh of wild 
animals (ferinuSf adj.). 

17. Amongst the Lacedaemonians 
the Helots discharged the duty 
of slaves. 

18. Miltiades had * Cimon for^ 
his father. 

19. A wise man uses reason best. 

20. Sorrow deprived me of sleep. 

21. Neptune bereaved Theseus of 
his son Hippolytus. 

22. I am freed entirely or in (ex) 
great measure released from 
the labours of pleading (Say: 
'of defences') and ^/rom my 
senatorial duties. 

23. Many old men have amused 
themselves with agriculture 
(Say : * the cultivation of land'). 

24. Lycurgus confirmed his laws 
by the authority of the Del- 
phian Apollo. 



Qui pax diutinns velle firui, helium 
exercitatus esse debere. 

Hie pollicer! omnis, omnis ego 
defensio uti lex. 



Numida plerumque lac et ferinus 
caro vesci. 

Helotes apud Lacedsemonii servus 
munus fungi. 

Miltiades Cimo pater uti. 

Sapiens ratio bene uti. 

Ego segritudo somnus privare. 

Neptunus Theseus filius Hippo- 
lytus orbare. 

Defensio labor senatoriusque mu- 
nus aut omnino aut magnus ex 
pars liberari. 



Senex multus sui ager cultio ob' 
lectare. 



V 



Lycurgus lex suus auctoritas A- 
pollo Delphicus confirmare. 



§ 39. The Vocative. (Attraction of the Vocative,) 

278 Sometimes, in poetry , a vocative is used instead of a 
nominative after the verb. 

Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second 
vocative is attracted into agreement with it ; but sometimes it 
merely refers to a nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase ' mac/e virtute esto I' (a blessing on your 
valour I or, good luck to your valour I) is probably an example of 
this construction, macte being the vocative of mactus from 
mag-ere (to increase, enrich, &c.). The only objection to this 
explanation is Livy's adverbieU use of macte with the infinitive. 
(See example: juberem macte virtute esse.) (K.) 

279 (h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands 



* Uti is often to be translated by 'have.' 
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in apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be 
the regular constructiou. 

This is especially the case with solus, units, primus. 

(a) Made virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour / or, 280 

* Go on in your valour / ' 
Macii virtute, milites Romani, este! Good luck, 

O Roman soldier s, to your valour I 
Juberem made virtute csse^ &c. / would say, a 

blessing on your valour I &c. 
(Jb) Audi, tu, populus Albanus! Listen^ ye people of 

Alba I 
Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate/ 

Hail thout the very first who was ever called the 

father of his country.' 



Exercise 39. 



1. My brother, my brother, my 
brother, did you fear that? 

2. Have you so much leisure 
from your own business, that 
you are even reading *'my * ora- 
tor.' 

3. Good ! Tome at all events 
(quidem) this is agreeable. 

4. That is right I for I myself 
would not unwillingly (iSa^.* *not 
unwilling') go -astray {perf. 
sttbj.) with the same ^author, 

6. I would say good luck to your 
valour (280), if that valour 
were employed in the ser- 
vice of (Say : * stood for,' im- 
perf. suhj.) my country. 

6. The Dictator says, Good luck, 
O Roman soldiers, to your va- 
lour ; all ages shall extol {/erre 
iaudibus) your march and re- 
turn. 

7. You know how to conquer, 
Hannibal; you do -not -know 
%ow to use a victory. 

8. The Consul Decius, Come- 
then (agedutn), says he, thou 
public pontiff of the Roman 
uation: repeat-before °me the 



Mens frater, mens frater, meus 

frater, tune is vereri ? 
Tantusne ab res tuus esse otium, 

ut etiam Orator legere ? 



Macte virtus I Ego quidem gra- 

tus. 
Macte virtus ! ego enim ipse cum 

idem non invitus errare. 



Jubere mactus virtus esse, si pro 
meus patria iste virtus stare. 



Mactus virtus, Dictator inquam, 
miles Romanus, esse ; vester 
iter ac reditus omnis seculum 
laus ferre. 

Vincere scire, Hannibal ; victoria 
uti nescire. 

Decius Consul, Agedum, inquff, 
pontifex publicus populus Ro- 
manus : prseire verbum, qui ego 
pro legio devovere. 
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trords with U'hich I may devote 
myself for the legions. 
9. The Britons of the inte- Britannus interior lac et caro 
rior (Say: *the interior Bri- Vitere. 

tons') live ^on milk end flesh 
(abl.), 
10. An injury is done in two ways, Injuria fieri duo modus, aut vis aut 
either by violence or by fraud. fraus. 



§ 40. The Passive Voict, 

283 [a) The agent after s passive verb (which is regftlarly nnder 
the government of a or ab) is sometimes put in the tteUivef espe- 
cially in poetry, and after the participle in due, 

284 The accusative after the active verb (the object) becomes the 
nominative before the passfve veth, 

285 (b) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative 
before the English verb becomes the dative after the Latia 
verb. 

286 (^) yapaiot veneo, /io, having a passive meaniagi have also a 
passive construction, 

287 [C- XXIV.] (y {d) To expresis the future subjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim^ essem^ 
&c., hut futurum sit^ esset^ &c. followed by ut. 

288 (0 ^^^ future infnitive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when terbs hate no supine, we must 
use^re ox futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive miist be used 
even when the verb has a supine, unless the event is to ha 
described as being about to happen* 

In other words the supine with iri is a pauh-post futurum. 

289 (/) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be 
described as being now about to happen, 

290 (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken, 
(6) Glorice tuce invidetur, Your glory is envied*. 

Fhilosophias vituperatoribus satis responsum est. The 

• ■■ ■ <^.. 

* The impersonal form is retained, if the infin. pass, of these verbi 
depends on cem, is wont, ought, &c. ; e. g. alicui rei inviderl potest {any 
thing eon or may be envied), inviderl solet (ii wont to be e/itied)i 
invideri non opottet {ought not to be ettvied). 
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revilers of pkihtophy have been sufficiently aii- 
swered. 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo yapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ah • 
hosie venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fi^ri, 
To be doing by me, 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur, / 

don*t know wl^en the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit fore, ut oppidum expngnaretur, He said that 

the town would be taken* 
Dixit oppidnm expugnatum iri, He said that the 
city was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore^ ut snpplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought that I should come to you as a sup- 
pliant. 

!Emg,') Yon are envied, fiiroiired, spared, answered, &c. 
Lat,) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to yom, 

(Eng.) I don't know when it will be written, 

(Let,) I don't know when it uriU ht (tubj,) that it be 

written. 

Exercise 40. 



1. We will confess, (hat we have 
sinned: and that we did 
not do this (Say: * nor that 
we did this ') inadvertently, or 
by*coinpu1sion ; and yet we shall 
demand to be pardoned. 

2. On (de) such a ground others, 
too, have been pardoned. 

3. You have allowed roe to be 
persuaded, that it is expedient 
for us that the law about corpo- 
rations should be carried ^r 

4. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing. 

5. Hannibal had already per- 
suaded Antiochas to set out for 
Italy with his armies. 

6. You shall be satisfied by tis, 
nor shall labonr be spared. 

7. The praise and glory of others 
is principally wont to be envied. 

8. By greatness of soul fortune 
may easily be resisted and with- 
stood. 



Fateri ego peccare, neque !s im- 
prodenter, aut fortuitu, aut ne- 
cessario faeere (-io); et tamen 
ignoscere ego postulare. 



Talis de causa alius queque ig- 
noscere. 

Pati (-ior) ego persuadere, utilis 
esse ego, lex de colleg ium per- 
ferre. 

Nihil facile persuadere invitus. 

Hannibal Antiochus jam persua- 
dere, [to] cum exercitus in Ita- 
lia profidsci. 

Tu satisfacere (-io) a ego, neque 
parcere labor. 

Alius lans atque gloria maxime 
invidere solere. 

Magnitude animus facile posM 
repugnare obsistereque fortuns. 
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9i The Pythagoreans were for* 

bidden to eat beans. 
ID. It has been weighed and de- 
termined by me. 

11. All things that occur (Say: 
* are ') in the life of man {pL) 
ought to have been sought-out, 
heard, read, "and discussed by 
an orator (a). 

12. A voice was heard, that Rome 
would be taken. 

13. I think that I shall never 
repent of this firmness (a). 



Pythagoreus interdicere, ne faba 

vesci. 
Ego deliberare et constituere. 

Orator omnis, qui esse in homo 
vita, quserere, audire, legere, 
disputare esse debere. 



Exaudire vox, — ut Roma capere 

(-io). 
Hie ego constantia putare — ut 

nunquam ego poenitet. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293 (^) '^^^ verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 
sometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the 
passive* 

Since even in the active it is only some verbs of asking, &c. 
that govern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to 
extend the rule just given beyond the actual practice of good 
writers. — Rogari may take this ace. : it is found with indutus 
and edoctus ; with doctus or dedoctus it is not common in prose : 
with celari and moneri very rare, except with the neuter of pro<* 
nouns, or such adjectives as mtdta, pauea. (Z.) 

294 (^) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 
by an accusative of the part particularly referred io (accu- 
sativus partis affectae). 

Thus we may say, not only caput feritur alieui, or caput ali- 
cujtts feritur, but also aUquis feritur caput, 

(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put 
in the gen. or ablatioe, 

295 An accusative also follows many other passive participles, 
especially in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to 
stand as the nominative {subject) before the passive, or, which 
comes to the same thing, with a passive participle in agreement 
with it; and then the accusative of the object is allowed to 
remain. This construction (which is called the Greek accusa^ 
tive), and that in 294, must not be imitated by those who wish to 
write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

'296 In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and 
is used in English. 
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(Thus ambulatum est. It has heen walked (by us) = we 
have walked.) 

(d) With verbs of seeming , and passive verbs of declaring^ 297 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common 
than the impersonal. 

(Eng») It seems, is said, &c. that Caiut has rethed (or, as 

Lai.). 
{Lot.) Caius seems, is said, &c. to have retired. 

(a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion, Lon- 298 
gam indutus vestem, Clot/ied in a long garment. 

(6) OblYtus faciem (smeared as to his face s=), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi^ 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh ss), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) Pendere animi or animo, To he in anxiotis suspense. 
Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack : I am 
tortured in mind. 

{d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 
is said to have lived (pr^ it is said that Homer lived) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
Miltiades videbatur non posse esse privatus, It 
seemed that Miltiades could not be a private 
man. 

Exercise 41. 

1. Know that 1 was not asked Scire primus ego non rogare sen- 
my opinion the first tentia. 

2. Hannibal being asked his opi- Hannibal nominatim rogare sen- 
nion by name, turned-aside the tentia, in universus bellum cogl- 
king and those who were pre- tatio rex atque is qui adesse, 
sent to a ^general consideration avertere. « 

of the whole war. 

3. It was believed from the ele- Terentius fabula, propter elegant ia 
gance of the language, that the sermo, putare a C. Lielius scri- 
plays of Terence were written here. 

by C. Lttlius. 

4. It is said that Aristaeus was Aristaeus inventor oleum esse di- 
the inventor of oil. cere. 

5. I am in anxious suspense hotli Animus pendere et de tu et de 
about you and about myself. ego. 

6. You tell **me {Say : * show ') Ostendere to pendere animus, 
that you are in anxious sus- quisnam ratio Csesar affcrre 
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. pense, °lo hum whatxeaioa for 
my journey I sliall allege to 
Caesar. 
7< Which of yon does not know, 
how highly these things axe 
valued ? 

8. Were you ignorant, how highly 
he was valued * by his fellow- 
citizens, how highly his autho- 
rity was esteemed ? 

9, He will say, that paia 4>i^t 
not to be trusted. 

10. He will use ^some common 
place, that rumours ought not 
to be bdieved. 

il. A concession is **ikat form by 
which we beg to he pardoned. 

12. By whom, if he had but heard 
the name of the Roman nation, 
has not the integrity, steady- 
principle, valour, and fidelity of 
Deiotarus been heard 7 

13. I had foretold that they would 
come at that time. . 



profectio Joeuk 



Quis in nescire, qnnntfis Ue ssti- 

f 



Quantus is a civis suus fieri, 
quantus auctoritas is habere, 
ignorare ? 

Aieere, dolor oneAere non oportet. 

Uti locns communis, rumor cre- 
dere non oportet 

Conoessio eue, per ^ni ego ignos- 

oere postulare. 
Quis, qui modo populus Romanus 

nomen audlre, Deiotarus inte- 

gritas, gravitas, virtus, fides non 

and ire? 

Is tempus is veniie prsedicere. 



§ 42. Expressions of Time, 

301 (tf) In answer to the question when? tlie noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative: in answer to the 
question how long ? in the accusative. 

302 (Jb) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 
time? either a preposition {inter, intra) is used: or the 
noun is put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal 

. numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noon will be in the plural ; 
if an ordincU, in the singular. 

(In ten years : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before? how 

long after? the noun that expresses time is put in the 

ablative. — /^nte and post are here used as adverbs, unless 

there be another noun or pronoun to he governed by 

. them. 



• * 7*0 he highly valued by,* magni fieri : * how highly,* will be 
tjfttanti. 
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(^i) A paint cf 9paee of ftdmr^ dme for which any 304 
arrangement or provision is now mcide^ is put in the accu- 
saliva with in : the jexaet timie at wkieh a thing is to be 
done, in the ace* with aiL 

(e) Abhine (ago) of past time is joined to the eiccusative 305 
or the ablative : it mast precede the numeral and its sub- 
stantive, one of which nnust be the next word to it. 

(/) Natus (born) with the acciuaiiBe of time s= at such 306 
an age ; so many y^ars old. Major and minor with the 
genitive or ablative of time ;=: (respeetively) above or 
under such an age. 

At such an age may also be express^ )>y tbe genitive only 
(without natttf)» 

(a) Yere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 307 
Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset, 

In^diam biduum aut triduum ferre (To endure abs- 
tinence from food =), To go without food for two, 
or even three days. 

Ager multos annos quievit, The field has lain fallow 
for Qiany years. 
(&) Germani inter anrios quatuordecim tectum non sub- 
ierant, The Germans had not entered a house for 
fourteen years together. 

Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatura se abdicaverunt. 
Many persons have- laid down their dictatorship 
within twenty days, 

Agameinnon cum univers& Graeci4 vix decem annis 
unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 
Greece had great difficulty in taking a single city 
in ten years. 

Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium 
populi Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in 
forty-nine days added Cilicia to the empire of the 
Roman people, 
(c) Faucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards, 
Faucis ante diebus, A few days before, 

Homerus annis multis fuit ante Romulum^ Homer 
lived many years before Romulus. 
{d) Ad ccenam Ganium invitavit in posterum diem. He 
invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
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Solvere ad Qrceeas KalendaSf to pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abfainc annos (or annis) quataor, Four years ago. 

(/) Cato annos quinqve et ocioginta natus excessit e vita, 
Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five 
years old (or, at the age of eighty-five). 

{Minores annis triginta, Persons under thirty years 
old (ori of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Under the 
age of two^and'twenty, 
Civis major annis viginti, A citizen above twenty 

years old, 
Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decern 
septemquei Cato served his first campaign at the 
age of seventeen (or, when he was seventeen years 
old). 

[C. XXV.] 10* After an expression of time, ' thai ' is often 
used for on which, 

(Eng,) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
(Lat.) To he reigning his third ycur, 

(Eng,) Before the contulshipt censorship, &c. of Caius. 
(Lat.) Before Caius (being) consul, censor, &c. (ante Caium 
consulem). 

310 (a) (He did it) three years after he (had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos (or post tertiaml . ^ 

^ ' * V ^ * I quatn re- 

annum) . . . • >" dierat. 

(2) tertio anno J 

(3) tribus annis (or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 
(4; tertio anno, quo redierat. 

(b) Pridie quam excessit e vit&, The day before he died, 
Postridte quam a vobis discessi, The day after I left 

you, 
Postero anno quam, &c. The year after, &c. 
Friore anno quam, &c. The year before, &c, (Z.) 

Exercise 42. 

1. You were quaestor to the con- Quaestor Cn. Papirius consul esse 

sul Cn. Papirius fourteen years abhinc annus quatuordecim : ex 

ago: I call you to account is dies ad hie dies qui facere (-io) 

f o r (Say : * I call into judge- in judicium vocare. 
xnent') what you have done 
from that day to this day. 
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2. If I said in tliis very temple 
nearly fourteen years ago, that 
death could not ' be premature 
to a consular, how much (Say : 

* by how much ') more truly shall 
I now deny Uhat it can be to to 
an aged ^wne f 

3. Ue was killed sixty years 
ago. 

4 Flavius says that I bound 
myself («/Mm<fertf) for Cornifi- 
cius above twenty years ago. 

6. The thing was done three 
days after Clodius said Ht, 

6. In the three hundred °and 
second year after Rome was 
built, the form of the con- 
stitution was changed (pre«.) 
a second-time. 

7> What reason {Say : * of rea- 
son') there was, I understood 
the day after I left you {Say: 

* departed from you '). 

8. The day before I came to 
Athens (314), he had set out 
for Mitylene (314). 

9. What man? a youth cor- 
rupted, and seduced by wicked 
men ? **iVo ; a man above forty 
years old. 

10. He invited the man for the 
next day. 

11. I put-off serious matters till 
to-morrow. 

12. He held the city up to {usque 
in) his arrival. 



Si abhinc annus prope viginti hie 
ipse in templum negare posse 
mors immaturus esse consularis, 
quantus vere nunc negare se« 
next 



Abhinc sexaginta annus occidere. 

Pro Cornificius me abhinc amplius 

annus viginti spondere dicere 

Flavius. 
Post dies tertius res gerere quam 

Clodius dicere. 
Annus trecentesimus alter, quam 

condere Roma, iterum mutare 

forma civltas. 



Quis causa esse, postridie intel- 
ligere, quam a tu discedere. 



Pridie quam ego Athenae venire, 
Mitylense proficisci. 

Qui homo? adolescentulus cor- 
rumpere et ab homo nequam 
inducere ? annus natus magnus 
quadraginta. 

Homo invitare in posterus dies. 

In crastinus * differre res serins. 
Usque in adventus is tenere urbs. 



Exercise 42 (continued)^ 



13. Atticus did not require medi- 
cine for thirty years. 

14. Appius was blind for many 
years. 

15. The Achaeans implored auxi- 
liary-troops of Philip. 

16. At that very time he gave 
money, he supported an army ; 



Atticus annus triginta medicina 

non indigere. 
Appius csecus multus annus esse. 

Achttus auxilium Philippus orare. 

Is ipse tempus pecunia dare, exer* 
citus alere ; is, qui Asia praefi- 



* Adj, : to agree with dies underttood. 
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he was wsnHng in no vespeet 
to faim whom you (<i*ig>) bad 
made governor of {Say: 
* bad placed-over ') Asia. 
17> In these times the publie^nel- 
fare has so recommended you to 
me, that I hold nobody more 
dear. 

18. He took the estate in those 
times, when the prioes of forms 
were- low. 

19. In a very short time, he who 
was not even amongst the lowe^ 
players, obtained a place 
omongst {Say: 'arrived at') 
the first comic*actors. 

20. At what time? Four years 
ago. 

21. The decrees-of-fate surround 
us day and night {Say: 
'days and nights'). 



ceie (io)> nullua in ns dewie. 



Hie tempos fespnblica tu ego 'ita 
commendare, ut carimr habere 

nemo. 

Accipere (-io) ager tempus is 
quum pretittm jaeere praedium. 

PerbrSvis tempus qui ne in novis- 
aim us quidem esse histrio, «d 
primus pervenire cmmflsdus. 

Qui tempus ? Abbinc annus qua- 

tuor. 
Dies noxque fatum ego oircum' 

stare. 



313 (a) 
noun 
live : 

314 (6) 
sative 



315 
316 



317 W 
times 



§ 43. Place, Speu:e. 

If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular 
of the first or second declension, it is put in the geni- 
if not, in the ablative. 

In answer to tvhither ? the place is put in the acctt- 

: in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply oqly to the names of (otons and »mall 
islands. Before other words prepositions must be used ; and 
before these, when the name has an adjective with it. 

UrbSfOppidum, iocus, in apposition to the name of a town in 
the genitive f stand in the ablative. 

Such combinations as ' a school at Capua,* ' Carthage in Africa,* 
&c. are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town 
must be governed by the preceding rules, and the other noun 
governed by a preposition. (C.) 

{Eng^) Running to his mother at Naples, 

(T t\ /I^"""*"g *® Naples to {prep.) his mother. 

\ ^ ') ^Currens ad matrem NeapHlim, (C.) 

Local space is expressed by the accusative ; some- 
by the ablative. 

With distare, exstare, eminere, ace, or abl. is used (but not 
quite indifferently) : with abesse, ex- dis' cedere, ace. should be 
used ; with considere, castra facere, the ace, or abl, ; sometimes 
with prep, a, <i6. 
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(a) Yixi RomtSi Tarenti, Aikents^ GMis, Ttb^e, I have 318 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, (Sahn, Tihur. 
(6) Legati Athenas misdi sunt, Ambassadors were sent to 
Athens. 

Fugit Tarquinios CorinihOf He fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth, 
(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 
march. 

Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium 
circiter mtUia passuum decern, The field of Mara- 
thon is about ten thousand 'paces from the city of 
Athens, 

Bidui abest, It is a ivso days* journey from us (iter 
understood), 

Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 
The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 
broad (or, tn hreadih). 

Exercise 48. 



1. He pretended ' to be setting 
out for Tar^nturo. 

2. He "a man not only rescued 
by you from danger, but also 
Tested with the most distinguish- 
ed honour, is accused of hav- 
ing wished {Say: * to have 
wished') to kill you at his 
own house. 

3. Alysta is a place a hundred 
and twenty stadia on-tbis-side 
Leucas. 

4. Continuous ditches, five feet 
deep, were dug-round "t^, 

5. The towers were eighty feet 
distant from each other 
{^Say: 'between themselves'). 

6. Dionysius, when he had plun- 
dered {»uhj.) the temple of 
Proserpine at Locri, sailed to 
Syracuse. 

7. The ambassadors who had 
returned from Carthage brought- 
word to Rome, that every thing 
was hostile. 

8. I often went to the house of 



Hie — Tarentum proficisci simu» 
lare. 

Is non modo a tu periculum libe- 
ratus, sed etiara honor amplis- 
simus ornatus, arguere domu^ 
tu suus interficere (-io) velle. 



Alycia loous esse citra Leucas 
stadium centum viginti. 

Perpetuus fossa, quini pes altus, 

ducere. 
Turris pes octoginta inter sui dis- 

tare, * 

Dionysius, quum fanum Proser- 
pYna Locri {pL) expilare, navi- 
gare Syracuse (p/.)* 

Legatus, qui redire(-eo) a Car- 
thago Roma referre, omnis hos- 
tilis esse. 

Venire consul Antonius domus 
f6 
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the consul Antonius for the saepe salutare caasa. 
purpose (eautd) of saluting 
Vnm * (ger, in di). 

9. Lflelius and Sdpio used-to-fly Lselius et Scipio rus ex urbs tan« 

into the country out of the city quam e vincula (pi.) evolare. 
as out of a prison (Sat^: 
'chains'). 

10. On the third day he reached Tertius dies Macedonia ad Pom- 
Poropey in Macedonia (316). peius pervenire. 

11. "1 was not permitted to be at Melita esse non licet. 
Malta. 

12. Vespasian received certain Vespasianus Corinthus Achaia 
news about the death of Galba urbs certus nun tins accipere 
at Corinth, a city of Achaia. (-io) de interitus Galba. 



§ 44. On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerun- 
dive). 

321 The Gerund is a verbal tubttantive, but with the power of 
governing which belongs to the other parts of the verb. Another 
peculiarity is, that it cannot take^an adjective in agreement with 
it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English 
'participial euUtantive in ing* but iU use is far less extensive. 

322 '^^^ Gerundive or participle in due is nearly allied to the 
Gerund : its meaning is passive, denoting necessity, fitness, or 
something intended ; what muet, should, or is to be done, 

323 (<>) When the participle in dus is in the neuter gender with 
the third person sing, of esse, a whole conjugation may be 
formed to express what one must or should do. The person is 
put in the dative. 

324 fiST In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund govern-' 
ing that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of writing a letter, f '^'IJ^**^* epistolam. 
"^ ^ ' l^scnbendse epistols. 

325 A whole conjugation may be formed with the part, in 
dus and sum. 

Preient f^^*^^^^ *^^f ^ A"* to be loved. 

\Amandus es, tkou art to be loved, &c. 



I f /Amandus eram, / was to be loved. 
^^ \ Amandus eras, thou wast io be 



loved, &c 



* ' Of paying my respects to him.' Great nobles at Rome held a sort 
of levee every day* 
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Obs. Amandui eram or fiti U generally to be construed should 
(or, ought to) have been loved. The reason is this: a thing 
which wot (then) a thing to be loved, is (now) a thing whioh 
ought to have been loved, 

(a) Pres. Scribendum egt,/^.*'* '""''""jf'' ^ .^ S26 

^ ^ i A yw*i *oe, &c. mutt write. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est, / mutt write, 
tibi scribendum est, thou must write, 
illi scribendum est, he must write, 

Plur, nobis scribendum est, we must write, 
vobis scribendum est, you must write, 
illis scribendum est, they must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat/~'/*"" *r »7f""' •« 
'^ \I, thou, we should have written, 

mihi scribendum erat, / ought to have written. 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, 

&C. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

(Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) ^27 

N. Epistoia scribenda, a letter to be written, 
O. epistolse scribendae, of writing a letter. 
"D. epistolse scribendae, to or for writing a letter. 
Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, 
to or for writing a letter), 
. Abl. epistoli scribend&, by writing a letter, 

N. Auctores legendi, authors to be read. 
G. auctorum legendorum, of reading authors, 
V, auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 
'•'^' • Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or 
for reading authors). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading authors. 

The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it 328 
only appears to do so. 

Scribendum est mihi (it is to-be- written by mezz) I must 
write. 

Consilium scribendse epistolse (an intention with respect to a 
letter to-be-written zz) an intention of writing a letter. 

(Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 329 

(Lot.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dot,), 

(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 
(Lat.) A time of playing. Fit for (dot,) burdens to-be- 
carried. 

(Eng.) He is born or inclined to act, 

(Lat.) He is born or inclined for {ad) acting. 

[C* xxvi.] fSSSr What is in form the present pttrticiple active 330 
is often ' the participial substantive * or gerund. It is always so, 
when it governs or is governed, instead of merely agreeing. 
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__ What is ki form the JtgSii. fMM. is •fton ilised as the 
partie. of the /u/. ptu8,t implying poiMUiiy, ditty ^ or necessity, 
' £ng. Gr. for Classical Schools.' 



332 If a verb does not govern the mc^ the parL in dus can- 
not be used in agreement 'with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impersonal construc- 
tion in the passive : as we must say, *mendaci non creditur,* so 
we must say, 'mendaci non credendum est J 

(a) Hence to express * we must ' do, &c. with a verb that 
governs the dat., we must use the part, in dus in the neuter 
gender, retaining the object in the elative. 

333 (b) Bat fruendus,fungendust poUunduSf utendus are sometimes 
found in agreement with their substantives, because these words 
formerly governed the «ce. When so used, they are generally 
in immediate agreement with their substantives. 

As, resfruenda ; a<f offieium fungendunit &c. but also ^Jruenda 

etiam sapientia esU^ 
33^ The gen, sing, masculine of the partie. in dus is used with sui, 

even when it is plural or feminine singular : 

fpurgandi sui causft, /or the sake of clearing themselves.') 
{^placandi tui, of appeasing you (of a woman)' J 

335 (a) Parcendum est inimicis, We mwt ^pare our enemies 

(our enemies are to be spared), 
(6) £a, quae utenda acoepisti, Those things which you 

received to be used. 
* Utendum est cuique sue judicio (flbl,)^ Every man 

must use his own judgement. 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendura, Whilst they are drinking. Sol- 
vendo esse (par, equal to, understood). To he able 
to pay, Oneri ferendo esse, To be equal to bear- 
ing the burden, Conservandse libertatis esse, To 
tend to the preservation of liberty » 

336 [^' xx^"*] SST *I have to do it' must be translated by the 
part, in dus, 

{Eng.) With whom we liave to live. 

{Lat.) With whom it is to-be-lived (quibuscum vivendum 
est). 

[C. xxviii.] fg§F * It is,* followed by the infin. pass., gene- 
rally expresses necessity, fitness, or something intended; but 
sometimes mere possibility, to be translated by possum. 

[* The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' = the passage 
may or can be found in the fif^h book.] 



Ill 



vOm. ' SBteuld,* vriiich the pupil has been taught to tfanslate 
by debeo or oportet, must now be translated b^ the part, m dus^ 
whenever it is not emphatic ; whenever It might i»e turned into 
' U to be,' &c. 

Exercise 44, 



1. M. Tullius not oifly was never 
deserted by his legal knowledge 
{Say : * knowledge of law ') 
during his pleading, but he had 
even begun to compose some- 
thing {pi.) about this subject. 

2. lYho doubts (hat in oratory 
(Say; 'in speaking') we could 
scarcely produce °soine few f 

8. Let there only be the power 
of coming into this place, I do 
not shrink- from the danger of 
speaking. 

4. After the battle of Pharsalia 
(adj,) I should have been a 
recommender, not of laying- 
down our arms, but of flinging- 
®/A«in-away. 

5. Nor does age prevent us from 
retaining the pursuits of agri- 
culture (Say : * of cultivating 
land '). 

6. Either three Ligariuses must 
be retained by you in the state, 
or three must be expelled from 
the state. 

7* You must consider long, O 
Piso, and digest *'it well ; whe- 
ther you would rather believe 
Chaerea unsworn in- his own 
cause, or Manilius and Luscus 
on their oaths {St^ : 
* sworn 'j in the trial of an- 
other. 

8. It remains for him to contend 
that Cluvius said ^what was 
false to Luscus and Manilius, 
which if he does, — such is his 
impudence •, — will he reject 
him as a witness, whom he has 
(Say: * shall have ') allowed as 
a judge ? 

9. He begs him to spare no. 



Iff. Tullins non modo inter agere 
nunquam destituere scientia jus, 
sed etiam componere aliquis de 
is coepisse. 



Quis dubitare [Ma^] in dicere 
vix pauci proferre poaee ? 

Potestas modo venire in hie 
locus esse, dicere periculum non 
recuflare. 

Post Pharsalicus proelium suasor 
esse arma {pL) non deponere 
sed abjicere (-io). 



Nee etas impedire [from} ager 
colere studium tenere. 



Aut tres tu Ligarius retin§re in 
civitas,*aut tres ex civitas exter- 
minare. 

Tu, Piso, diu deliberare et conco- 
quere, utrum potius Chaeraea 
injuratus in suus lis, an Manilius 
et Luscus juratus in alienus 
judicium credere. 



Beliquua esse, ut Cluvius falsum 
.{neut, adj.) dicere Luscus et 
Maniliua contendere, qui si 
facere (-.lo), qui impudentia esse, 
isne testis improbare, qui judex 
probare ? 



Petere, ne quia res parcere ad is 
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thing {Say : ' not to spare any 
thing*) for the accompUihing of 
what he had promiaed. 



perficere (-io), qui promittere. 



Exercise 44 {continued). 



10. You have not (Say: 'nei- 
ther have you,' &c.) been much 
engaged in* the carrying on of 
affairs, and I have made it 
my object'", not to be *J0 
engaged. 

11. The Rhodianfl mutt strive 
with all their influence, all 
their power, to restore peace. 

12. This repetition, from the re- 
motest ^beginning, must be dis- 
pensed wiUi in the expositions 
^qfa ease. 

13. A rhetorical • embellishment 
roust be prefixed, if the subject 
itself seems to be little favor- 
able for being amplified and 
adorned. 

14. Let us consider what faults 
are to be avoided. 

15. I see no reason for changing 
our place. 

16. Was there **ihen no other 
place for lying-in-ambush ? 

17. In this extreme peril, he 
thought that he ought to re- 
main-quiet 

18. From that (^ that vfell known, 
381) oracle Brutus formed a 
clever and acute conjec- 
ture (Say ; 'conjectured clever- 
ly and acutely') about kissing 
his mother. 

19. it follows (75) that I should 
speak alMut the one remaining 
division of virtue. 

20. It remained (Say: 'was 
left ') that the ships should be 
waited-for from the more dis- 
tant districts of Gaul. 



Neque tu multum interesse res 
gerere« et ego is agere, ne inter- 



Omnis gratia, omnis o^U(gen.) 
eniti Rhodius, [^to] reconciliare 
pax. 

Hie ab ultimum (neut. adj,) repe- 
titio in expositio supersedere 

(271). 

Exornatio praetermittere, si parum 
locuples ad amplificare et or- 
nare res videri esse. 



Quia vitium vitare, con&iderare. 

Non vidSre causa locus mutare. 

An nullua aliuaesse insidiari locus? 

In summus timer, quiescere sui 
ipse arbitrari. 

Brutus de mater suaviare ex ora- 
culum ille acute arguteque con- 
jicere (-io). 



Seqoi, [/Ao/] de unus reliquus 
pars honestas dicere. 

Relinqui, {that'] a longinqtius 
Gallia regio navis eispectare. 



' To be engaged in,* interette with dot. 
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§ 45. On the Comtruction of ParticipUi. {/iblative 

absolute,) 

Every aUributive word involves an assertion. 841 

Thut * A fine house ' =: a house which is a fine one. * Charleit 
hat' = the hat which belongs to Cfiarles, €(c. 

Thus then every participle malces an assertion in an indirect 342 
manner ; it aseumes it attributively, instead of stating it predica- 
tive] y ; that is, as a formal proposition. 

Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete 343 
sentence the assertion assunud by a participle, we may do so, 
connecting it with the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, 
or a conjunction (or conjunctional adverb) of time, cause, /Itni/a- 
tion, &c. 

On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with 344 
a principal one by relative pronouns or conjunctions (such as 
when, after, if, since, because, although, &c.) may often be ex- 
pressed by participles. 

Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin 345 
than in English, such sentences must very frequently be trans- 
lated into Latin by participles. By this construction the Latin 
gains more compactness and power of compression than the 
English possesses, but with an occasional vagueness from which 
our language is free. 

When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 346 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in 
the ablative in agreement with its own noun, 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure 
of the clause in which it stands, Is called an ablative absolute. 

(/3) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial 
construction, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not 
a noun occurring in the principal sentence, or a pronoun repre* 
senting such a noun, the construction must be the ablative abso- 
lute. 

Examples. 347 

/|v r Nobody who considers this, will hesitate. "^ 

^ ' \ Nobody considering this, will hesitate. ^ • 

(2) / Nobody, tf Calus considers this, will escape. ( 

{abl, abs.) \Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. J 

(I'S f Alexander, qfter he had taken Tyre, marched on, &c.'> 



(flbl, abs.) 



, Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, &c. 
The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, 

&c. 
.The King, Tyre being taken by Alexander, retired, &c.« 
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r I V ri desire joys tohieh will hut for ever. 



desire joys about-to-latt for ever. i *jt 

(2) (1 desire lieaven, becftwe tV^^ayt wiU iatt Ibr ever. ^ * * 
(a&/. a6i.) \.I desire heaven, iisjo^s being about to last forever, 
r We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. 
^ We miss many thioge, ttaring us io the face. 
^We miss many things though some truths stare us in SiV. 
^ the face. 
^Wemiss*manythings,«ome<rttM«s<ariii^u8intheface.. 



(1) 

, (8) 
(abl. abs>) 



IV* A (p) means that the 
be tnmslated pairtieipUUly, 

1. loking apart {Sayt 'being 
removed'), I give you this 
advice* with a most friendly 
mind, to betake yourself ^again 
to us. 

8. He cliarges Vohisenus to ex- 
plore every thing(p) andf 
return to him as-soon-as-pos- 
aible. 

.3. If the baggage is lost(j0) 
the war cannot be carried on. 

4* After the battle of-Phar- 
salia was fought (p), be 
withdrew from Pompey. 

5. He returned {conferre se) 
home, and whilst you were 
waging the Alexandrian 
war(p) he consulted {Says 
* obeyed ') your interests. 

6. He sent him most magnificent 
presents from Asia as far as 
Numantia, which Africanus 
received in the presence of 
the army (/>). 

*J. What afterwards? did Deio- 
tarus, when the thing was 
not completed at that time 
(f)), immediately dismiss his 
army? 

8. Some light seems to have 
arisen {Say : * seems offered') 



preceding sentence or clause is to 

RemovSre jocus, tu hie amicus 
animus prsecipere (-io), ut reel- 
pere (-io) tu ad ego. 



Volusenus mandare, [/o] explo- 
rare res omnis, ad sui quainpri- 
m«im reverti. 

ImpedimeBta(p/.) amittere, bellum 

gerere non posse. 
PfcArsalious prcsUum facere (-io) a 

Pompeius decedere. 

Domus sui conferre, tuque Alex- 
andrinus bellum gerere, utilitas 
tuus parere. 



Hlc ille magnificus donum usque 
ad Numantia mittere ex Asia : 
qui Africanus, inspectare exer- 
citus, accipere (-io). 

Quis postea? an Deiotarus, res 
ille tempus non perficere (-io), 
continue dimittere exercitus? 



Lux quidam videri offerre, non 
modo rex, qui perferre, sed 



* * To give advieet praacipere (-io). 

f Obs, When two sentences connected by a conjunetioMt are changed 
into one sentence with a participial clauset the conjunction roust, of 
course, be omitted. Thus : * to explore every thing and return * will 
becoooe ' all things being explored, to return.' 
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•now that n«t only tJie 
king whom we Jiad «n- 
dured has been removed, 
but even the fear of king- 
ly-power (p). 
9* His speech pleased me so 
much, that, When I read it 
(p), I began to think about re- 
turning (Say: * a return *). 



etiam ECfoim -teor ioUflve. 



Coneio'is its ^o placere, uti is 
legere, de reversio coepisse cogi- 
tare. 



Exercise 45 (c&ntimued). 



10. He begs and exhorts him 
either to hear th« caus« (p) 
himself, and determine his fate 
{Say : ' about him*), or order the 
state to determine °t7. 

11. That documents may net be 
falsified, the law, for-tiiis- 
very-reason (idcirco), has 
ordered that they should be 
sealed (p) and put in a public 

18. Cesar routs the enemy 
(p) and pursues *them, 

13. Caesar wrote- word, that he 
had set out(p) with the 
legions and would be quick- 
ly there (Say: 'would-be- 
present quickly *), 

14 The town of Gonni^^is si. 
tuated(p) exactly at the 
entrance (Say: *in the very 
threat,' pi.) of the mountain- 
pass which (48) is called Tem- 
po f, and is twenty miles 
from Larissa (a), 

15. Caesar sends a letter written 
in Greek characters, lest it 
should be intercepted (p), 
and '*»o his plans be discovered 
by the enemy. 

16. He who distrusts the perpe^ 
tuity of his good things, must 
necessarily feart that he 
may one-day lose them(p) 
and be miserable. 



Petere atque hortari, [to] vel ipse 
de is omsft cognosoere statuere, 
vtA oivitas statuere jubere. 



id- 
m 



No eorrtimpere tabula posse, i( 
o»reo lex obngnare in publicui 
(neut adp) ponere velle. 

Hostis fugare C«sar pes«equi. 

CsB8ar.scribera.«tti oun legio pro- 
ficisci celeriter adeaae. 



Oppidum Gonnus viginfi millia* 
ab Larissa abesse, in ipse fauces 
(pL) saltus, 'qui Tempe appel- 
lari, situs. 



Csesar epistola Graecus conscribere 
literse mittere, ne intercipere 
(-io) is 8UUS ab hostis consilium 
cognosoere. 

Qui diffidere perpetuitas bonus 
suus, timdre necesse esse [Ma^] 
•aliquando, amittere ille, esse 
miser. 



* Millia (thousands), the gen. passuttm (of paces) being understood, 
f Tempe, neut. pi. from the Greek T8fc?r<a, Tiftwij. 



X Timeat necesse est (ut omitted)- 
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17. The old Peripatetic and Aca- Vetus Peripateticus Academicus- 

demic ^phihtophert a.greed(p) que res consentire vocabulum 

in fiict, but differed in words. differre. 



§ 46. The Participle continued, 

350 (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

351 {b) The participle in dus often expresses the end or pur- 
pose for which a thing is done. 

(a) Tbb is especially the case after curare (to cause a thing 
to be done) and verbs of giving, receiving, sending, undertaking. 
In English the infin. active is often used where the it^fin, passive 
would be allowabh, but less common, 

iff) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to do dwelt (by them). 

352 Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid 
of by taming its verb into participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained : for instance, 
that which is the effect rather than that which is the cause ; that 
which is the consequence rather than that which is the condition : 
that which is posterior in point of time rather than that which 
precedes it, 

353 It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a 
present participle when, though two events are closely connected, 
yet that represented by the participle must be over before the 
other begins. 

[C. XXX.] 49* A present participle must be translated 
by a perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf or 
pluperf stdj.) when the action expressed by it must be 
overt before that expressed by the verb begirt. 

Examples. 



(b) He gave them the country to dwell in. 
(part,) He gave them the country to-bcdwelt-in {habi- ^IL 
tandum). 



neA {a) I write to aid the student. .*) . 

(part,) I write going-to-aid the student (adjuturus), J 

3^ e He apprehended them and took them to Rome. \ t|t 

(part,) He took them apprehended to Rome. / 

He took up the buntUe and ran off. \ f v 

(abl, abs,) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. j 

(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lat,) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 
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Exercise 46. 



1. T. Manlius slew (p) a Gaul 
in the sight of the two armies, 
and deprived him of his chain. 

2. When cranes s e e Ic (p) warmer 
climates, and cross the seas, 
they malce the shape of a tri- 
angle. 

3. I will remain-quiet (p) 
in the commonwealth, and obey 
the laws of Epicurus. 

4. Miltiades was acquitted 

ip) of the capital charge 
aii. capite), but fined a sum- 
of-money (abi,), 

5. Cftsar quickly charged (p) 
the Fompeians, and drove them 

- from the rampart. 

6. Perseus returned ^io the place 
whence he had set-out, to try 
(p) the fortune of war afresh 
{de integro), 

7. We lost the publicans(p), 
but afterwards recovered the 
taxes by victory. 

8. Diomedon had undertaken to 
bribe {Say: 'to corrupt by 
money') Epaminondas. 

9. We have left our houses and 
our country itself to be either 
plundered or set-on-fire. 

10. A contractor had undertaken 
to build "by contract a column 
Sn honour </ Jupiter. 

11. The Aduatid constructed 
(p) shields of bark, and sudden- 
ly made a sally from the city 
with all their forces. 

12. Raising^ a shout<p) at 
the same moment "along the 
whole wall (abU), they sud- 
denly made a sally from the 
town. 



T. Manlius Oallus in conspectui 

duo exercitus csedere torquii 

spoliare. 
Grus quum locus calidus petere 

mare transmittere, triangulus 

forma efficere (-io). 

In respublica quiescere Epicurui 
lex parere. 

Miltiades caput absolvere pecunia 
multare. 



C8esarceIer{teraggTedi(-ior) Pom- 
peianus ex vallum deturbare. 

Perseus, unde proficisci, redire 
(•eo), helium casus de integer 
tentare. 

Publicanus amittere, vectigal pot- 
tea victoria recuperare. 

Diomedon Epaminondas pecunia 
corruropere suscipere (-io). 

Domus noster et patria ipse vel 
diripere (-io) vel inflammarc 
relinquere. 

Redemtor columna Jupiter con- 
ducere facere (-io). 

Aduaticus scutum ex cortex facere 
(-io) omnis copia repente ex 
oppidum eruptio facere (-io). 

Idem tempus totus murus clamor 
tollere, repente ex oppidum 
eruptio facere (-io). 



§ 47* The Participle continued. The Supines. 

(a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter' S5S 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
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participle must be translated by the (passive) past parti' 
ciple put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or plu- 
perfect suljunctive, 

359 (b) An English substantive may often be translated by 
a participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abiiriict nouns 
expressing a mode of action in this way ; as such nouna are 
camparatively seldom used in Latin^ 

360 (c) So also the * participial substantive* may often be trans- 
lated, not only by the participle in dus, but by other participles. 
This is a common way of translating it when it is under the 
government of ' without,* 

351 After *to hear* and ' to see* the present infin. actwe must he 

translated into Latin by the present participle active. 

362 When the participle of an ahl. alsol. is ' being,* it is 

omitted in Latin, and two substantives^ or a substantive and 

adjectivCf are put together in the ablative, 

*362 The supine in tim (act.) follows verbs of motion: the supine 

in tt (virtually, thevgli not really pMSk) fottews a few a<J^o- 
tives (such as best, difficult, &c.) and the substantives faOf nefus 
fte. 

(a) The supine in um with ire means ' to go about to,* Arc 
implying effort and exertion, 

363 (a) (<B*>jO Csesar, having crossed the Rubicon, marched to 

Rome. 
^Caesar, the Rubicon being crossed, marched to 

Rome. 
or, Csesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon, 

marched to Rome* 

(6) 1. Tarquiniosi after his banishment from Rome, &c. 
Tarquinius, being banisfied from Rome. 
2r Jlfler the bansshnunt of TarquiniuSy consuls were 
elected. 
(oM. abs.) Targuinius being banished, \ , , , 

{or) After Tarquinius banished,/ «o°«^" ^«^« elected. 
(Tarqninio expulso; or, post Tarqutnium expubum.) 

!Eng,) From the foundation of Rome, \ „ * j«.- 1 wr 

(So, ante Romain conditaai, &&) 

(Eng) By the practice ot vime.y ^. ,^ 

(Lo/.) By virtue prac/tsea, j 

(Virtues cokndi, by praciidng Hrtue.) 

{Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for eon- 

tempt of the deity. 
{tai.) A rewaitt (^ {^ for) the deity despised {spreti numinis 

merces). 



{Lat.y 
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(c) (Eng,) He dssistf others with&ni robbing hknsetf. 

{Lat.) He assists others, noi robbtng hknself (te ipsum non 
spolians). 

!Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 
Lat.) He goes away, ^ou not perceiving it {te non sentienie)» 

(Eng.) He goes away without tainting any body, 

{Lat,) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemM talutato)* 

(Eng,) He eondemns him without hearing him. 
(Zral.) He condemns him unheard {inat^itum). 

[C. XXXI.] t^ The English present part, act, is gene- 365 
rally translated by the Latin past partie. i/^hen the verb is 
deponent* 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this ; 
that the Romans spoke of a feeling as over, the moment it had 
been felt ; and of a mental operation as over, the moment it was 
performed ; whereas we should describe both as present ; as now 
going on. 

Exercise 47. 



1. I ought to have written first 
abont the most^important {Say : 
* greatest ') 'poiniSf that the 
rest might seem to you the 
more easy to understand. 

2. You have never accused him 
as an enemy, but as a friend 
who had insufficiently 
performed (p) his duty *as 
such. 

3. He bribed (p) {Say: 'cor- 
rupted by rewards ') his grand- 
father's servant, and induced 
him to accuse (p) his master. 

4. The enemy, from having 
obtained this victory, feH" 
confident that they should be 
conquerors for ever {in perpe^ 
tuum), 

6. Compassion is wont to suceonf 
the afflicted of herself {Says 
'herself,'iiom.) without being 
called forth(j7) by anybody'! 
speech. 

6. The Romans of-their-own- 
accord offer the Greeks assist* 
ance against the tyrant Nabls 
without being asked (p). 

7* Pbysidttii, when they 



De magnus prhnum scrtbere [that 
*^ihe] ceterus tu facilis cog- 
Aoscere ilderi. 



Numquam tu ille aeeusare ut hostis, 
sed ut amicus oificium parum 
fungi. 



Avus servus corrumpere prsemium 
«— ac<nisare dominus impellere. 



Hostis, hie adipisd vietorta, in per- 
petuus sui esse victor cOnfidere. 



Misericordia occurrere ipse solSre 
oalamitosus, nemo^ oratio evo- 
eare. 



Romanus Grseeus non rogare ultro 
adversus tyrannus Nabis offerre 
auxiliaffif 

MedicHS eftuia tnorbnt inrenira 
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have discovered (p) the 
caaie of a disorder, believe that 
its method- oP-treatment is ^alto 
discovered. 

8. What anxiety would distress 
the wicliedy if the fear of 
capital- punishment (pi.) 
were removed (p)! 

9. Timoleon possessed the af- 
fection of all the Sicilians i n 
so high a degree (Say: 'so- 
great affection*) that he obtained 
the throne, without any 
one's objecting "/o t/(p). 

10. Darius, king of the Persians, 
dies, leaving^ "/too sons, Arta- 
xerxes and Cyrus. 



curatio invenire pntare. 



Quisnam sollicitudo vexare iro- 
plus, toUere supplicium metus 7 



Timoleon tantus habSre amor 
omnis Siculus, [fAa/] nemo ^ 
recusare regnum obtinere. 



Darius, rex Persse, mori (-lor), 
Artaxerxes et Cyrus Alius relin- 
quere. 



Exercise 47 {continued)* 



11. Ambassadors from nearly the 
whole of Gaul '* came to Csesar 
to congratulate him. 

12. Ambassadors came to com- 
plain of injuries, and to de- 
mand restitution (Say: 'to 
claim-back things ') according to 
(ex) the treaty. 

13. They say that for that reason 
they had fled from their country 
(eivitas)^ and gone to the senate 
at Rome, to demand assist- 
ance. 

14* You wrote -word that you 
should be torn - to - pieces by 
your friend*, 

16. In taking counsel, men doubt 
whether the thing is honor- 
able to be done, or disgrace- 
ful. 

16. It is difficult td say, what is 
truth. 

17* A powerful nation is not 
easily resisted, if you either 
grant them no privileges, 
or too few (Say: 'nothing of 
right, or too-little '). 

18. The eyelids, which are the 
coverings of the eyes, are very 
soft to the touch (sup.)t*and 
very- admirably made, both for 



Totus fere Gallia legatus ad Caesar 
gratulari convenire. 

Legatus venire queri injuria et ex 
fcedus res repetere. 



Dicere ob is res sui ex civitas pro- 
fugere (-io), et Roma ad senatus 
venire, aux ilium postulare. 



Scribere diriperc (-io) tu a tuus. 



In consilium capere (-io) [^whether'] 
honestus facere (-io) esse [orj 
turpis dubitare. 

Difficilis dicere esse, quis esse 

verum (neut, adj.), 
Non facile valens populus resis- 

tere, si aut nihil impertire jus 

aut parum. 



Palpebra, qui esse tegmentum ocu- 
lus, mollis tangere esse, aptis- 
si me facere (-io) el ad claudero 
pupula, lihat nothing^*"} inclfdere. 
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shutting- up the pupils, that 
nothing may fall-upon ^ihem, 
and for opening °them, 
19. I do not doubt that when 
you read (p) this letter, the 
thing will have been already 
effected. 



et ad aperire. 



Non dubitare [that"] legere tu hie 
literee, conficere (-io) jam res 
esse. 



Exercise 47 (continued) 



20. He caused a very large vessel 
to be made and built at their 
town {Say : * amongst them ')• 

21. Of the infliction {p) of injury, 
enough has been said. 

22. Cftsar, having exhorted his 
men, struck his camp. 

23. Having read the book, I went 
into the house. 

24. Caesar, fearing that they 
might quit the town in the 
night, orders two legions to 
keep-watch under arms. 

25. The soldiers of the ^dui 
bring -back -word to Caesar's 
lieutenants, that they had re- 
turned from fear of (p) 
treachery *'on the part of the 
Bituriges. 

26. As the eye, so the mind, 
though it does not see it- 
self (^), perceives other things. 

27* Epicurus goes-through all the 
virtues by-name without blush- 
ing. 

28. It is a miserable thing to be 
tormented -by -anxiety without 
profiting ''by it. 

29. He says that Numa was of- 
their-own-accord {ultra) called 
to the throne, without asking ^i/. 

30. He was appointed master of 
the horse without Caesar's know** 
ledge. 

31. The greatest virtues must 
necessarily be depressed 
{Say: Mie down') if pleasure 
rules {p). 

32. In the civil war nothing hap- 
pened without my predicting 
it. 



Navis magnus apud iste facere (-io) 
aedificareque curare. 

De inferre injuria satis dicere. 

Caesar, miles hortari, castra {pi.) 

movere. 
Legere liber in villa introire (-eo). 

Caesar, vereri ne noctu ex oppidum 
profugere (-io), duo legio in 
arma {pL) excubare jubere. 

Mdui miles legatus Caesar renun- 
ciare, sui Bituriges perfidia 
vereri revertere. 



Ut oculus, sic animus, sui non vi- 
dSre, alius cernere. 

Epicurus non erubescere voluptas 
persequi omnis nominatim. 

Miser esse nihil proficere (-io) 
angere. 

Dicere Numa non petere in reg- 
num ultro accire. 

Caesar ignarus magister eque 
constituere. 

Magnus virtus jacere omnis ne- 
cesse esse >*', voluptas dominari. 



In bellum civilis nihil accidere ego 
non praedicere. 
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33. Caesar, without sntpendiag Caaar neqoe diarniu ne^ttenec- 
his march, either by day tonius iter intetnittere per 

or by night {Say : * his daily finis M4m. in Lingoiies contan- 

OT nightly nuHPch'), proceeded dvFe. 

through the temtory of the 
JEdui to the country of the 
Lingones ***. 



§ 48. Prtmawu. 

367 («) * Own,' when it is to be more strongly expressed 
than by mens, tuus, suus, &c. must be translated by ipsius 
or ipsorum (as one or more are meant) after those pro- 
nouns. 

368 (6) Self, -selves, &c. in an oblique ease are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ips^ 
being in Uie noi»«> if the meaning is that thai agent did it ; 
in the case of the personal prosoiuiy if hie doing it to Imm" 
selfisHtke stronger notion. 

369 Properly atti relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; 
but it may be used, iu a dependent clause, for the nominative 
of the principal verb, when either the grammar or the sense 
would prevent its being re&rred to the verb of its own 
clause. 

370 {e) Heiiee in a dependent senteiice, that expresses some 
thought or purpose o( the subject of the principal sen- 
tence — 

HiSf bm^ her, tkew, denoting the oomiBatiYe of the 
principal sentence, should be translated by sui or tuus, 
whenever (from the grammar or the obvious sense) there 
would be no danger of understanding it to mean the nomi- 
ntUive of its om» nsrlu 

His, him, her, their, denoting' the noniiMtive of the 
principal sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there 
would be danger of understanding sui or suus to mean the 
nominative of its own verb. 

371 (d) Suus often refers to an oibloque case, e^eeklly when 
quisque or unusquisque ib used. 

372 Obs* Nostriim and vestrAm are to be used (not nosiri, wtUri) 
when ' rfuM^ *'qf}fim ' cz*'out (^ tUy *Md.qfiiau .** that is to say, 
after partUwM (iocludin gnumtw^,^ comparativeg, and tuptr^ 
latwea)^ 
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{ay Mea ipsMS calpa. My own faidt. 373 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, our own fault. 

(b) Me ipse consoler, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes naturd diligunt^ AH mem naturally 
low themselves. • 

(c) Cicero effecerat, itt Q. Cnrius consilia Catilinae ^6t 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of dOiUne. 
(It being obvwusiff i^urd to suppose that Cinius wu to belvay 
tliem to Curius*) 

PersaB, mortuo Alexandro, non alium, qui imperaret 

ipsisy digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 

after the death of Alexander ^ confessed that nobodjf 

had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

(Qui imperarai sibiy wtight htve tmant* a fitter person to govern 

himself.') 

(cQ Hanmbalem sut cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 
was banished by YaafeUow-citistensm 

Exercise 48. 



1. I myself lately saw that ship at 
Velia, and many others °saw it. 

2. I beg you to believe (s) that 
what I say, I say not abovt my- 
self, but about a °tnu orator. 

3k It k right first that he sboold 
be a.good man hinaself^and tlien 
that he should seek another like 
himself. 

4. Justice should be practised f o r 
ker own sake- (JSsy.- ^fiia 
heEseir). 

5. Nicias is ddigbtod by your 
recollection of him. 

6. The Romans, suddenly mak- 
]B|^ & Mlly, leaw the eaomy 
no opportunity either of per- 
oamag what should be don^ oo 
Ok rscovcviug tiiefMelyes» 

7. What reason eaft bo imagined 
why he wished to kill you after 
your bath(^), but did not 
choose to kill you after your 
dinner«4(^)? 

8> Lot iM have done wltfi * DicsB- 



Is navis naper egomet videre 

Velia, multusqve tA\vt9, 
Petero ego [fAol] ia, qui dfcerr, 

non do [my*elf2 sed de orator 

dicere putare. 
Par esse primmn ipse esse Mt 

bonus^ 1MB alter similis [jkkn^ 



Justitia propter [herwefTl colere. 



Nicias tana sni reeofdotto delec- 
tave. 

Romanus snbito eruptio (becre 
(-io) neqoe eognosoere, q«io 
fieri, neqno [tfteioMAws} ecrfli- 
gcie koetio faenkas roKaqnerew 

Qnao cmisa exeogitiare poss^ our 
ttt laarato voHe, csBoaf* nolle 
oecScleve t* 



i/icwBTvnua Cuiu as isiuxcii us is* 



* ' To have done with any body/ 

g2 
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archus, together- with, his con- 
temporary and fellow-pupil Aris- 
toxSnus. 
9. Roscius begs (x) that you 
would root out of bis mind 
(Say: *for him out of %is 
mind ') this scruple, which 
pricks and stings him night {pL) 
and day (f)/.). 

10. Our ancestors cultivated their 
own estates with -zeal ; °they 
did not passionately desire °Mo«e 
of others. 

11. They sometimes saw each 
other * by-stealth. 

12. Cicero's boys love each other. 



qualis et condisdpulus suua 
omittere. 

Hie [for him] ex animus scrupu- 
lus, qui [him] dies noxque sti- 
mulare ac pungere, [to] evellere 
Roscius postulare. 



Major noster suus ager studiose 
colere ; non alienus cupide appe- 
tere. 

Furtim nonnunquam inter sui 

adspicere (-io). 
Cicero puer inter sui amare. 



Exercise 48 {continued). 



13. The punishment of crime is 
sad, and very great by itselC 

14. Who is there amongst you 
(Say: * of you') who promised 
(perf. subj,) to open the gates 
to me, to receive my armed 
soldiers into the city? 

15. Accordingly in three hours his 
army was cut -to -pieces, and 
himself killed. 

16. Men ought to be the most 
annoyed (molesHtHme firre) 
^at those things, which have 
been drawn ^upon them by 
their own fault 

17* He did not enquire where he 
might live securely himself, but 
where he might serve as (Say: 
' be ') a protection to his fellow- 
citizens. 

18. Even In our absence (p) 
truth will defend itself. 

19. He takes his meaning to 
be this (Say : ' thinks it to be 
thus said by him'), that those 
things which are («it^'.) right 
and good, cause joy of them- 
selves. 

20. They thought that they ought 



Seel us poena tristis, et per sui ipse 

magnus esse. 
Quis esse tu, qui sui ego porta 

aperire, qui armatus miles mens 

in urbs accipere (-io) promit- 

tere? 

Itaque tres bora concidere exet- 
citus atque [himself] interflcere 
(-io). 

Is molestissime ferre debere homo, 
qui ipse culpa contrahere. 



Non quaerere, ubi [himself] tuto 
vivere, sed ubi preesidium esse 
posse civis [his], 

Etiam absens ego Veritas [itself] 
defendere. 

Ita putare dicere ab ille, rectus et 
honestus qui esse, is facere (-io) 
[^t themselves] laetitia. 



Putare esse exspectare, dum 



* ' To see one another ; to love one another (or each other) ;' inter 
M adspicere ; inier se amare, f Per, 
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to wait till the thing should 
disclose itself. 

21. But I now accase myself of 
laziness and wickedness. 

22. When it is directed that we 
should goVern ourselves, this is 
directed, that reason should 
restrain rashness. 

23. I will he contented with our 
own friendship. 



[itself] res aperire. 

Sed jam [myself] inertia nequitia- 

que condemnare. 
Quum praecipere (-io) [that] [o«r- 

selves] imperare, hie praecipere 

(-io) [that] ratio coercere teme- 

ritas. 
Contentus esse noster ipse ami- 

citia. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

(a) He, shcf it ; they^ are translated by i5, ea^ id, when 376 
they merely stand for a person or thing either before men- 
tioned or about io be described by a relative clause. 

*Is,* is wholly without emphasis, or the ^ower o( distinguishing 
one object from another. ' One of its main duties is to act as a 
mere antecedent to the relative.* — It is also used with et, atque, 
'que, to add empJuuis to an adjective or other attributive : =: ' and 
that too,* 

When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 377 
ille the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the 
party addressed. 

(c) Iste msy be considered as the demonstrative of the second 
person = ' that of yours,* * that which is knoum to (or concerns) 
you,* 

From this power of denoting comparative nearness and remote- 3^3 
ness (whether in space or time), hie and ille are used ' to discri- 
minate between the different words that form the subject of 
discourse.' Thus then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the 
nearer, the latter ; ille to the more remote, the former, 

'Hie, referring to what immediately precedes, must occupy a 
very early, if not the first place in its sentence.' 

'While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or 379 
mouth), ille may be opposed to it in another direction, and intro- 
duce some new matter.' 

So also *hic may refer to what follows, but it must then descend 380 
from its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, 
to occupy one equally emphatic either at, or very near, the 
end.' 

' Ille,* from relating to the past, may denote that which has 381 
long been known, whether favorably or unfavorably. 

(b) Here ille = the weU known ; the famous. 

In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressel 382 

o 3 
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is resulfaig, and to tbe things Alt oonceni him : id fritfb, Utg 
denotes the opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed ; 
but when the speaher tittns to the judges, he may use hie te 
denote the eppoeite party. (G.) 

As We may mean 'vrkom ail knomy so iitfc nay mean < when 
y9u kmom^' whether for good or not. So also hie may mean * whom 
yoti or / aee befiore as.' 

383 (c^) * Illc* is used before * quidenit* where we nse * i'^ is 
true* ' indeedy to make some partial concession^ to be fol- 
lowed by a * 6ti^' 
•38i (a) Dionysius servus meus aufugit : is est in provincia 
tua, JDionjfsiuSf a sLwe oj mme^ has run away^ he 
is in your province* 
(5) Medea ilUs^ The famoBs Medea. Magiras tile Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 

(c) Isia oivitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione Me frndem^ aed tameOi &c,, Not 

without reason it is true, hut yet, &c. 

*j 

Exercise 49. 



1. °Men wonder-at the eclipses 
of the sun more than ^those o£ 
the moon, because the latter are 
more frequent. 

H. Tbe former had andetgone the 
penalty of his madness, the 
latter of his errour. 

9. Those who loved the latter, 
favoured the former: those who 
admired the latter, "jutt ap- 
proved-of the former : in-a- word 
those who had heard of the 
letter's name, thought the for* 
mer learned and perfect. 

4. But shall we, O judges, with 
%ur both many and great de- 
fences, not resist that savage 
and intolerable barbarity t 

5. I see that of those ^gentlemen 
who would 3^ be thought libe- 
ral, not a few (Sag : * not no- 
body ')are absent, lest, foksooth, 
they should give a vote touch- 
ing (de) the life (Soffi <head') 
of Roman citisebs. 



Sol eclipsis magis mirari, quam 
luna, quoniam Ithe iatter"] cre- 
ber esse. 

[TAe former] furor mulcta susti- 
nere, [the UUter'] error. 

Qui diligere [^the kitter'], [the for- 
mer] favere : qui adrairari yhe 
laUer], [the former'] probare: 
quidenique [_the latier*s] nomen 
audire, ^the former] eroditus 
et perfectus existimare. 

Ego vero, juder, non et miiltus et 
magnus prsesidium isteimmanis 
atque intoleraadus barbaries 
rasistere ? 

VidSre de [<Aom *] qui sui popu- 
laris habere vellc (149), abesse 
non nemo, ne videlicet de caput 
civis RomaniM lententia ferre. 



CoirtemptttOtts. 
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^, If yoa neglect, O Lid>ienii8» 
tbese whimi we cumot eay- 
longer see, 4e yoa think tiiat 
^tkg mlcnrffe^ven ofdme wkom 
you do Me, ought not to be con- 
sulted*? 

7, Crassus seems to me to have 
acted more wisely than Scce» 
▼ola ; for the latter eagerly ac- 
cepted canaos, to wliioh he was 
eclipsed by Crassus, °whereat 
the former would not ^ be con- 
sulted ''onpoinU qfiaw, that he 
might not be in any thing mfe- 
rior to Scaevola. 

Exercise 49 

& Certain °men have dedaied 
war (pL) ^agmnst themselves. 

9. Ecamples are aougfat4or| end 
thoae not ancient ^oiim. 

10. I will explain one thing, and 
that a very-important ^Mie. 

11. In one and that an easy battle, 
the enemy were cut-UHpieees at 
Antium. 

12. Cnssus was devoted to the 
noblest pursuits, and that from 
a boy. 

13. Varius Quintitiiis slew him- 
self in **his tent. 

14. All men naturally love them- 
selves. 

15. What difficulty is there in 
restraining (Saff : 'to re- 
strain') those over whom you 
preside {tubj.), if you restrain 
l*ulfj.) yourself^ 

16. YoD have avoided that fraud 
by your own virtue. 

17* The^ commander who does 
not restrain himself, cannot 
restrain his army. 

la. It is right (oMoemOy ^^^ 
wise men and ^men possessed of 
that authority that you are, 
should remedy these things. 



(Si ille, Lafaiemia, qoi jam vidire 
noB posse, negligere, ne hie 
quidcoB, qui vid^w, oonsttlere 
<pttteie qportet f 

Crassus ego videri sapienter facere 
(-10) quam ScaevSIa ; {^the latter"] 
enim causa studiose recipere 
(«io), in qui a Chmssus superare, 
[t?ie former'] suiconsulere nolle, 
ne l^any] in res inferior esse 
quam Scaevfila. 



\Cfxntinued), 

(ittidam [tktmtebfee] bellum indi- 

cere. 
Eaemplum quserere, et is non 

antiquus. 
Uaus res explioare, isque magnus. 

Unas lUque is &ciiis prcelium 
csedere [a^^] Antium hostis. 

Crastos bonus stadium dedere, 
[and that] a puer. 

Varius Qnintilius [hiwuelf] in 

tabemafiulnm iaterficere (-io). 
[Themsdves] omnis natura dili- 

gere. 
-Quisest negotiumcontinere [/M»e] 

qui prsiesse, si [ysufftj^] cob*< 

tinere ? 



la tu iraus Iby ffwr ouw] virtus 

vitare. 
Non posse exercitus [the] conti- 

nere imperator, qui [himeelf] 

Bon continere. 
Homo sapiens et [ihat] auctoritas 

prseditus, qui tu esse, hie res 

mederi convenire. 



* * To consult any body^s interests ' is coneulere alieuu How then 
must you translate * any body's interests are consulted V any body's 
interests ought to be comttked J' 

g4 
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9. That happiness '^of yours why [That ofyourt] beatitas cur aut in 

cannot it be predicated * either ' sol \that\ aut [thit] mundus 

of that sun or of this world ? cadere non posse ? 

20. The other prepares a war, not Alter helium compftrare, non in- 

indeed an uigust one, but ^0110 Justus ille quidem, suus tamen 

that is fatal to his fellow-citizens. civis ezitiabilis. 



§ 50. Pronouns continued. {On the translation of 

« any.*) 

389 *j4ny* when all are excluded is qmsquam or ullus. 

390 *^ny* when all are included is quivis or quilibet, 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or virtually 
negative; and after vix (scarcely), sine {without). 

Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, as good as nega- 
tive) are (1) such questions as expect the answer *no,* and are 
asked not for information but assent; thus, 'can any man believe 
this ?' = *no man surely can believe this:' (2) comparative sen- 
tences i 'he was taller than any of his friends' = 'twue of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — With respect to sine, aliquis should 
follow it in a negative sentence (in which it is to be considered 
positive), and ullus in a positive sentence (in which it is to be 
considered negative). (G.) 

(P) All are included whfn 'any* means 'any you plecue* 
' every* 

(y) 'Quisquam' is used without, 'ullus' generally with a 
substantive. Quisquam may however be used with designa* 
tions oimen {homo, civis,) Sic 

391 (fi) ^Any* after «t, nt^t, itum, ne^ quo, quanto, is the 

indefinite quis ; of which the feminine singular and neut. 

plur. are qua or qua, after sif num, ne (and ec), 

(But aliquis follows these particles when the any or some is 
emphatic : and quisquam or ullus may follow si, when it is to be 
implied that the existence of any is very douhtfuL Even without 
ti, it is used to express any single person or thing. " Quamdiu 
quisquam erit, qui te audeat defendere, vives.") 

392 ^Any* is translated hy aliquis or quispiam, when it 
means ' some one or other,' ' some*' 

393 (d) The indefinite article ' a * may sometimes he trans- 
lated hy quidam, aliquis, or quispiam, when * a certain ' or 
' some * might he suhstituted for ' a/ 

394 (0) Nescio quis (the quis agreeing with the subst) is some- 

* ' To be predicated of,' cadere in, vnth ace. 
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times used for quidam, bnt it generally carries with it some 
notion of contempt or of indifference at least. 

!Eng,) Henry, Charles, and John. 
Lot,) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles 

and John. 

(a) Solis* candor illustrior est, quam ulUus ignis, T^395 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of 

anyjfrc. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis 

irasci? Can (then) any man be angry without 

some mental agitation ? 
(6) Nam quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 

with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patril, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country , our parents^ and our friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 

(d) Agricola quisptam. Some husbandman (any, or a, 

husbandman). Pictor acquis, Any, or a, painter, 

(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 

other is talking here near me. 

Exercise 50. 



1. Is it enquired whether he 
sought for any advantage by 
the misdeed — whether honour, 
whether money, whether power. 

2. If he cannot {fut.) prove him 
avaricious, let him prove him a 
briber or a perfidious, if by any 
means he can (Jut.), 

3. With reference to (in, 
with abL) past time, we ought 
to consider where he was, where 
he was seen, with whom he was 
seen, whether he prepared any 
thing, whether he called-upon 
any body, whether he said any 
thing. 

4. With reference to (in, 
abL) present time it is enquired 
whether any noise, clamour, *or 
creaking was heard. 

5. What could Heins answer t 
That those images were in his 
house? that they were not in 



Quaerere, num [any] commodum 
(neut, adj.) nialeficium appe- 
tere, num honor, num pecunia, 
num dominatio. 

Si non posse avarus demonstrare, 
demonstrare corruptor vel per* 
fidiosus, si [any] modus posse. 

In prseteritus tempus oportet con* 
siderare, ubi esse, ubi videre, 
cum qui videre, num [any 
fhing\ apparare, num {any 
hady\ convenire (244), nam 
[any Hdngl dicere. 



o5 



In instans teimpus quserere, num 
[any^^ strepitus, clamor, cre- 
pitus exaudire. 

Quis posse Heins responderet 
Esse ille signum domus suust 
noQ esse apud Verres? Qut 
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the faovse t»f{npttd) Yerrct? 
How could he answer any ihtng 
of this kind? ^ 

6. Are even you (pL) «otne^ to 
praise any body ? 

7. If in life we eee any thiqgt 
amall, common, of-daily-occur- 
rence {aelj.)^ those we are not 
wont to remember. 

S. The force of Jttiti«e it sucli^ 
ilMt even those who live 
upon* wickedness and crime 
cannot live without some par- 
tide of jintic». 



posse [my ihhg] cjusnitfdi di- 
cere? 

Landare edm Cu l«my iwdi/] ve- 
nire? 

SH [cny] res « vila videM parvus, 
usitat«s« quotidianu% is memi- 
nisse non solere. 

Iiistitla [MMft] vli esse, {thai] ne 
ille quideoi, qui tnaleficium et 
soelus pasd, posse sine [tome] 
particula justitia vivere. 



Exercise 50 (cantinwd). 



^ Theyaay* that nathias tamre 
tame has been sud by any phi- 
. losopher. 

10. C^ttrea always has his bend 
and hair 'Shaven (Say: 'te 
•f shaven head and hair '), tot*' 
thiv-reasoQ, that he may not 
seetn to have any '^single hair of 
a good man ''about him, 

11. I beseech you, Caesar, place 
that day before your eyes. Was 
^ere any hurry ? any tmmnlt t 
•wm there any tblng done ex- 
cept^ in an orderly and 
quiet manner (A^: 'except 
nedcumtely, «xeept qaictly ')• 

18. Did any mm ctct (s) see 
i>eiotXrtt8 dancng or iafeOKi- 
cated ? 

18. They came to Uiis actniation 
aat without some hope and 
deliberation. 

M. If then he pnoMaed any (Ung 
to anyhody,ahail thnt be valid, 
which he hinnenlf (^S%« 'the 
same person') could not have 
performed 7 

M. Any weiie ee ssnre di e eirt bte 
to thMfrnien-lhtta4hefa'<(to«ntry, 
than their honM* 4tma. their 
household-gods, if that one 
<« in -•«4kiiie (|k)% 



Negare ab [any] phihnophus [any 
thing] dicere languidus. 

Cfaserea iddreo caput ct capillus 
semper esse ndere, ne l***^] 
pilus habere bonus vlr videri. 



Obsecrare, Caesar, ponere ille ante 
oculus dies. Num [any] trepi- 
datio? num [mty^)] tonud- 
tus? nwn [any thing], [«r«rp/] 
■Mderate) [iUBOtpi] quiete. 



Deiottms aakaie [any b^iy] aut 
ebritts videre nnquam i 

Ad hie acensatto nnn sine [some] 
-spcs et «ogititio venire. 



An si [!• «ny Am^] [wty $Mug] 
iHe promittero, is esseiizufl, ^ui 
idem Awere (•ie) nan poaae t 



[ji^f] exsUiiRn hie esse optntm, 
^nam pattia, qnam donns, qnam 
dens penlttes<p&) nnns ilk ex- 

sulare. 



'^ ^aid{ i, e, U>f6t4^(Hh 
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16. I deem it to be more profit- 
able that you should converse 
with yourself, than that either I 
or any one °eUe should, 

17* It if wrong to blame any «fi^ 
or science, or piinattt on ao- 
count of the vices of those vrho 
are ^engageifiii that pursuit. 

18. Care most be taken {Say: 
'it must be considered') that 
neither any thing be added to 
the matter, nor any thing be 
taken from the matter. 



Utilis esse arbitrari, [jyou yoursein, 
quam attt ego, aut [nny body'i 
loqui cum tu. 

ViCiosus «sie atB «Qt acientia aut 
stadium [anf] vkiiperai^ prop- 
ter is vitium, qui in is studium 
esse. 

Constderare, ne ant ad res addere 
[tmy thmg]f aut [any thing'] de 
res detrahere. 






Exercite 50 (tonikmed)* 



19. I enquire, finally, vrhether any 
thing was perceived by aajr 
sense, by touch, sotell, taste; 
for any °one of these senses may 
excite a suspicion. 

20. We will say that there was 
no reason why any body should 
fie%n and idteyise '^any tkimg.. 

21. He says that he never 
stirred {Say: 'departed'} a 
foot from you in the tetrarchy 
of Deiotftrus. 

S3. I jay that nothlag was said by 
the witnesses that required(«u&;.) 
the ekMjtience of any omtor *. 

"23. Is there any man living 
(Say : * of aH mortals *) of whom 
you think better ? 

24. Do you Ihiok ihiU those 
things were any thing °at aUla 
comparison of {pra) these 
congratulations apon^ifijnrietory? 

^. Every tUngis of snefa a kind, 
that any man may perceive 
that, in this cause, wickedness 
is contending with truth. 

26. If I have sinned aught against 
you, pardon '*me. 

27. It is enquired, whether any 
duty is greater, the one ''than 
the other {abL). 

SB. Hesaadwhataaight easily dccw 
blushes irom any body (dai.). 



Quserere denique,num ^any thing'] 
{by any] sensus perctpere (-10), 
tactus, odoratus, giistatus ; nam 
l^any '*one2 hie sensus posse con- 
flare suspicio. 

Dicere causa non esse, quare [any 
iody] oonfiugere et comminisci. 

Negare unquam sui a tu in Deio- 
t&rus tetrarchia pes decedere. 



Negare eaae [any thing] a testis 
dioere, qai [cf any^ orator elo- 
quentia quserere. 

£ssene \^any man] omnis mortalis, 
de qui bene oxistimare tu ? 

J[^ny tiung] ta iUe pvtare esse 
ipse prse hie de victoria gratu- 
latlo r 

Osmis esse is anodas, {any body] 
ttt i^r^icere (-10) posse in hie 
causa improbitas cum Veritas 
contendere. 

Si [any thing] in tu peccare, ig- 
Boscere. 

QiMerere nmn [4»ny] oOlcium alius 
alius magnus esse (See 400). 

Dicere, qui facile [from any body] 
rubor elicere (*ao) posse. 



* i. e. to point out iU hearing, &;c, 
06 



132 BLLISIAN EXERCISES. 

§ 51. Pronouns continued. {On the prefixes and affixes 

of the interrogatives,) 

398 (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix^ and the 
syllable nam as an affix^ to interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs. 

The ' ec ' 18 from en! em! hem ! a particle calling for atten- 
tion to what is going to he said. *Nam ' is properly namely, by 
name ; so that quitnam is, who by name ; name or tell me, who, 
Hartung, 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosius 
audistis factam injuriam, &c?' Ter, Phorm, ii. 3. Nam is 
appended to quU, quid, ubi, nam, &c. 

399 (6) * Always* after one superlative and before another, 
may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same sub- 
stantive that the superlatives agree with. 

The tingt^ar is generally to be used, when a substantive is 
not to be expressed in Latin. 

400 (a) Ecquid sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do 

you perceive at all (or, perchance) t» what contempt 

you are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 
(6) Optimum quidque rarissimum est. The best things are 

always the rarest. 
Altissima qu4sque flumina minimo sono labuntur^ 

The deepest rivers always flow with the least 

sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque. All the most learned men, 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another, 
Aliud alio fertur. One thing is borne in one direction, 
another in another. 

401 (^"^0 ^^ Balbus. 

(Lot,) A certain Balbus. {Quidam,) 

(Eng,) One does one thing, another another, 
{Lat,) Another does another thing. 

Exercise 51, 

1. Oftendmes one man has de- De idem res ssepe alius alius de- 
creed or judicially-determined cernere, aut judicare. 
one thing, and another another*^ 
about the same matter (a). 
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2.' Who are now in ^potsestion 
of that property? The two 
Roicii ? Any body else ? — 
There is nobody. 

3. Is there any thing new (Say: 
'of new')? says Crassus. 

4 They sent to Delphi to con- 
sult ^the oracle what they should 
do about their affiiirs. 

5. Have you any shame? any 
religion, Verres ? any fear ? 

6. Was there ever any sedition 
in which he was not the ring- 
leader? any seditious person, 
with whom he was not inti- 
mate? 

7. The most monstrous ^'tf men 
always (400) pursue pleasure 
the most eagerly. 

8. The best men always act 
most with a view to f posterity. 

9. The newest things are al- 
ways the most correct and 
deared-from- foults. 

10. All the most learned men de- 
spise the Epicureans. 



Qui esse in iste bona (pl)t Duo 
Roscius? Num quisnam prae- 
terea ? — Nemo esse. 

Num quisnam, Crassus inquam^ 

novus ? 
Mittere Delphi consulere, quisnam 

facere (-io) de res suus. 

Ecquis* pudor esse? ecquis religio, 
Verres ? ecquis metus ? 

Ecquis seditio unquam esse, in qui 
non ille princeps ? ecquis sedi- 
tiosus, qui non ille familiaris ? 



Voluptas immanis quisque acriter 
aequi. 

Bonus quisque posteritas mazime 

servire. 
Recens quisque esse correct us et 

emendatus maxime. 

Epicureus doctus quisque contem- 
nere. 



§ 52. Comparison. 

(a) The regular particle of comparison is qttam (/Aon). 404 
The things compared will of course be in the same case, 

Obs* When the same substantive belongs to each member of 
the comparison, it is omitted in one. In English we express it in 
the first clause, and use the pronoun 'thai * for it in the second. 
This *that* is not to be translated into Latin. 

(h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 405 
put in the ablative. 

(a) As a rule, the ablative should not be used in this way, 
except where the same substantive would follow quam in the 
nominative. Sometimes however the ablative, especially of pre 
nouns, is used for the accusative after quam. In the construction 
of the ace. with it^fin. this would be regular. 

(/3) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not 

* Nom. masc. may also be ecqui (as well aa ecquis), especially in 
agreement : fem. and neut. pi. ecqua or ecqua': neut. ecquod in agree- 
ment, ecquid substantively. 

f < To act with a view to,' servire (to be the slave of) with dat. 



(; 
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be naedy unless the ol^ect with which enefcher ia oempared, 
actuaUy pouesns ike pnperty in question. 

406 (p) ComparatiTes and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablativesj expressing &y how muck one thing exceeds or 
falls short of another. 

407 W ^^ Bngiish ikg — the (= fry kow mmch — Ay jv iwe&) «re 
ezpsessed in Lftdn by quanto — UmU ; ft w <o <Hr ibtc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be exfiress^ by mt quuque 
witti a euperkfthre, foUowed by km with another. 

408 'JSmuwkat ' and * too' with the pesclvoe are expressed by the 
tmifarmiiM, when those adveibs are not ^xifihatic. And some- 
times an mMfilmtic positive is expressed by the comparaHve. 

409 (a) Enropa minor est» quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia, 
(b) Non ego kac node longtorem vidi, / Aove ti»t wen a 

longer night than this, 
^c) Multo difficilius, Much more difficult. 
ja) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior e&t sol, The higher 

ike sun w, the teat is ike are, 
Tanio breyius omne tempos, quamio felicins est, 

The happier anif time is, the shorter tf u (i. e. 

appears), 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

improbos suspicatur, The better a man is, the 

more difficult lie has in snspecting that others are 

wicked, 
(e) Romani bella qiisedam fortius qnam felicius gesse- 

xunt, The Romans carried on some mars mth more 

courage than success. 
Bestilentia wmmmor quam pemiciefwr, A pestilence 

more edarming than {really) fatal {or, ahirming 

rather ikan destTuctive). 
(/) Prcelium majus quam pro numero hostium editui^ 

ji Mverer kaille u fmagkt than could have been 

expeisted from the {smalt) number of ike ^enemy* 

(Or, a battle xmusually severe for Uie number of 

tke enemy,) 
Ahrmadet maapfiil regi& aeU& multo excelsiore 

quam -pro habitu c o r po r is , Aie xamde r sat down on 

the royal vkair, wkich was far too high for his 

stature. 
(^) Rea gf WMm Bs (inqKwrtant). MoMgra0mres(M9veie), 
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iEng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
Lot.) He is prouder than thai he should be a slave. 
(Quam ut mandpium sit, or possit esse.) 

iEng,) I took the greatest pains / could, 
£«(.) I took ptin (as great) as the gree^eti I could (quani). 
(Eng,) As gvaat a difference as there can possibly be. 
(Lot,) A difference as great' as the greatest can be. 
(Qwmte WMxima ]Mfe#f esse distantia. 

E^Btrcist 52 



410 



1. The DMre hish«spirit«d 
{Say : * of the highest spirit ') 
m taan it, tkso «iore aasily is ha 
impelled to my last acCioM by 4he 
decire •C.flory. 

2. The more adroit and crafty a 
■Mn is, the muf dieliked and 
suspected is he, if tJi« opi- 
nion of his integrity is 
t«keB<*ew«y {p)» 

& The anoM jtudknoty this is 
conciated» tbe oMra pramioent 
islL 

4. He answered that he had 
struggled {Say : * had so 
struggled '} from his youth to be 
^onwa ea ded by all tise beMsMik 

5. 4f e had as mndk su i yaascd the 
^men of former '*ages in glory, 
as you have excelled all men. 

6. The appeal - to - sympathy 
ought to be short : for nothing 
driaa-up noi««^iddy Uma a 



7* In diseases of tha body the 
more complicated any one is, 
tlia Wft c el d wat ed mmi. «Doel- 
lant a phyaician U <(atfrd im» 

8. The larger aay aMsal is, the 
more-indigestible (Say: 

* the stronger ') is the food from 
it 

d. Two roads led to Luceria : one 
«n ^ipcii ?siit, bnt swariy «a 
much longer as it fans aafer ; the 
other aalKMlcr *>aiw lhiM%h tke 

* Caudine Forks.' 

11^. If w« aaa or liear 4Riy timg 
''Skat is B%nally '*€ilktr ipile or 
himmmMa, we «fe waot ta «e« 
member it a-long-Cime. 



Ut qnia^e altas esse animus, 
ita facile ad res ii^ustas impel- 
lero, gftMta mpiditaa. 



[The"] quis versatus et caliidus 
tssa, [ths'] invistts et svspectvs. 
detnJieiv vpinio ptiobitaa. 



fiie [Me] stttdaose abscondere, 
(VAs] msgis eaoiBere. 

Reipondire, ab aMescentia ita 
am cMti [laj ab bonas iqnis- 
que probare. 

[ds much'] Hie taperinr vfausere 
gloria^ [aw] tn omnis prcstare. 



Oaasmisaaatia bvevia esae •paitet : 

nihil enim lacHaa c&lo aces- 



In in a ilia s oarpua, ut qniaqwii esse 
difficilis, ita asediooa aobilia 
aiifQe boalM qussKra* 



as qwsque «i 
ax iscibai 



eo 



Duo ad Luceria ferre Tsa: alter 
ape lias, aed qnaattis tatns tan* 
tus fere longm ; idter per Fur- 
«nkB QaadinsB brafia. 

8i qvis nd€re ant •andire cgregie 
tiirpisattt honettas, is dia nwmi* 
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Exercise 52 (continued)^ 



11. The onset of the Roifaans ^was 
not (a) more fierce than ^it uhu 
obstinate. 

12. This is too low to seem worthy 
of your grandfather, 

13. Isocrates seems to me to be °a 
writer of too great ability to be 
compared with the* orations of 
Lysias. 

14. Chabrias lived luxuriously, 
and indulged himself too libe- 
rally to escape the envy of the 
populace. 

15. The slaughter was less than 
might have been expected from 
so great a victory. 

16. /The Suevi cultivate their 
com {pL) and other crops 
more patiently than might 
have been expected from 
{Say : * than for ' c= in propot' 
Hon to) the usual laziness of the 
Germans. 

17. The Consul marched to his 
colleague with all the speed 
that was possible {Say: 
'with as-great as ^with the 
greatest marches he could :' 410, 
iatt example). 



IS a sentence 
as shortly as 
thing in 



the 



18. A definition 
which declares 
possible, what 
question >^7 is. 

19. The army **being hastily- 
levied, fought rather with 
fierceness at the first onset 
tnan with obstinate-per- 
severance (Say: 'rather 
more fiercely than more perse- 
veringly'). 

20. Your "jfriend Celer is rather 
eloquent than wise. 

21. Old age is naturally somewhat 
loquacious. 

22. You might have seen^^^ in 
the cells of slaves, beds covered 
with the purple counterpanes 

' of Cn. Pompeitts. 



Non acer quam pertinaz impetus 
Roman us. 

Hie inferus esse, quam ut avus 
tuus dignus esse viderL 

Isocrates magnus ego videri ingc* 
nium esse, quam ut cum ora- 
tio Lysias comparare. > 

Chabrias vivere laute, et indulgire 
sui liberaliter, quam ut invidia 
vulgus posse effugere (-io). 

Parvus csedes quam pro tantus 
victoria esse. 

Suevi frumentum ceterusque frac- 
tus padenter quam pro solitus 
Germanus inertia laborare. 



Consul quantus magnus iter posse 
ad coUega ducere. 



Definitio est oratio, qui quis esse 
is, de qui agere, ostendere quam 
brevissime. 

Repentinus exerdtus acriter pri- 
mus impetus quam perseve- 
ranter pugnare. 



magis esse 



Celer tuus disertus 

quam sapiens. 
Senectus esse natura loquax. 



Conehyliatus Cn. Pompeius peri- 
stromata [um, (piy}t eervus in 
cella lectus stemere vidSre. 
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§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses, 

The perfect definite (perf. with have) is Tirtually 8/ present ^12 
tense, being used of an action begun at some past time, and 
carried on up to, or nearly up to the present moment HencC} 
as we have seen (40, d), it may be followed by the present or 
perfect subjunctiye. 

(a) To express, * I have been doing a thing for a long time/ 413 
the Romans said, *Iam doing it for a long time already.* 

< (Jam pridem cnpie, / have long been detiring,) 

In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 414 
present, 

(b) The present when thus^used (^prasent historicum) may be 
followed either by the present subj. (according to the general 
rule for the sequence of tenses), or by the imperfect subf. (as being 
itself vir/«a% a past tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the 
more common. (Z.) 

(c) A present tense after relatives^ or, *when,* ^if,* *asAl5 
long aSf * before,* 8ce, is generally to be translated by a 
future, when the action expressed by it is still future. 

The action is generally still futnre, when the verb in the 
principal clause is in a future tense or the imperative 
mood. 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, 
the future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect 
definite is sometimes (by no means always) used in Eng- 
lish. 

(!) {Eng.) Whensoever I taJce my journey into Spain, I f0i7/416 
come to you. 
(Lat,) Whensoever I shall take my journey, &c. 

(2) {Eng.) When I have performed this, I trill come, &c (Rom. 

XV. 28.) 
{Lot,) When I shaU ham performed this, I mU come, &c. 

(3) {Eng,) When he is come (perf. def.), he wiU tell us, &c (John 

iv. 6.) 
{Lat.) When he shall have come, he tvill tell us, &c. 

(4) {Eng,) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they 

had killed Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
{Lat,) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they 
should have killed Paul. 

(6) {Eng,) As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me (2 Sam. 
xxii. 46). 
{Lat,) As soon as they shall hear of me, they shall obey me: 
{or) As soon as they shall have heard, &c. 



m gmaiAN sxsftciaBs. 

417 W *'S'AomW,' ^wauldf* ^ could,* &c. when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtful^ 
ness, are generally to be translated by putting the verb in 
the present ovperf* of the eul^unctive, ' 

m) In thii idion the petfoet does Jiet appear to bear any xeference 

to tbe cdMpli^feii •£ the action *. 
P) M y^ii^i noHm, mdlim, are often uaed in this meaner, and 

often in coanttdoB vnith 41m verb in Ae Mil^fmmoiive governed by 

<atf' omUtML 

418 (/) After irt a conee^ptence (but not a ptsrpeee) ist)ften 
put in the ferf, ml^., instead of the mper/., after a past 
tense. 

a) This oceun very ftcqueatly in OorneUiie Nepoe. TIk use of the 
perf, gives more prosMMnos and indopeadence to theeoase^u^nce. 
(K.) 

fi) The IMP. subj. marks (1) somelliiog pw/, (2) something contem- 
porary with another in past time, (3) lomethii^ ooatemporary 
and corUinuing, 

y) The PERF. subj. k either the subj. of the aorist ('wrote') or of 
the prmimitum in praaenti (or pnf. ^e/MU, * have written '). (K.) 

419 (**) ^^^ pridem cupio, I have long desWed. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita Testra exispectatio, 

Your silent expectation has for some time been 

calling me to another point, 
Copiae, quas diu comparahant, Forces which they 

had long been collecting. 
(h) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum Testrtum 

Senatores redirent. The Consuls suddenly pub« 

lished an ediet, that the Senators should return to 

their usual dress, 
(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit^ mittam eum ad te. When 

Tullius returns from the country, I will send him to 

you* Facito hoc, nbi voiee. Do this when you please. 
Si te rogcvero aliquid, nonne respondebis f If I 

put any question to you, will you not answer ? 
{d) Hoc sine ulla dubitatione conjfirmaverim, I would 

assert tfUs without any hesitation, 
(e) De me sic velim judices, I would wish you to judge 

thus of me, 

* Fix crediderim = vix credam = t;^: cretfs. But this perf. subf. does 
«ot always stand for the preeent mdic, but soaietiines for the merf. 'Tuna 
vero ego necquidquem CapltaUum urvuMtim * = serwnu (K.) 
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NMm faetam, / eould wish it nd to be done. 
{Nollem factum, / amid wish ii liftd not been 
done.) 
(/)' Quo factum est, wt plus, quam coHega^ Miltiades 
valtteritf The consequence of which fwu tkmi Mil" 
tiades had more ifj^uenee than his colhagues, 

(a) (£9ig.) They do nothing but laugh. 

(La/.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam 
fiient I /adunt omitted). 



Exercise 53. 



1. When the blame U laid 
upon fortune, the p>risOB«r's- 
counsel (Say: 'the defend- 
er') will say that the aecaaed- 
penon ought to be pvrdoned 
°on that ground. 

2. If the accused-person says 
that he sinned from ignorance, 
it will first be enquired whether 
he might have known It, or 
could not °have known U» 

S. If be does not discover thiS| 
he will ask whether he ever 
fell under a similar suq^cion. 

4. It will be enquired, whether 
he knows it, or vras-ignorant df 
it. 

5. If he wishes to advise you 
rightly, he will persuade you 
to depart hence, without an- 
swering me (Say: 'nor answer 
me ') a singie word. 

6. What! how many guards 
shall I have need of, if I once 
admit you to my chests ? 

7* The Roman people has long 
been demanding that. 

S» A history haa long been <afied- 
for from yau« 

9. I have long been nibbling- 
round what must be swal- 
lowed. 



Quum in fbrtunR cmisa trana* 
ferre, i« res defemor ignosoere 
reus dicere oporiSre. 



Si imprudeatia reus aui peceare 
' dicere, primiim qiMcnrere, [wfte- 
tker'i posse scire [^or'] noa 
posse. 

Si it son reperfre, quserere, \whe^ 
thsr"] quando venire in similis 
flusfncio. 

Quserere, [wheiher'] acire [«r] 
ignorare. 

Si tu recte monere velle, suadfre 
tu [<o] hinc abire (-eo), neque 
ego verbum uUus respondere. 



Quis? ego quam multus custos 
opus esse, si tu semel ad sieus 
capsa admittere t 

Is populus Romanus jam diu fia- 
gitare. 

PoBtuIare a tu jam diu historia. 

Dodum circumrodere, qui vorare. 



Exercise, ^3 (continued). 



10. I would wish you to pardon Velle ego ignoscere. 
me. 
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11. I would wish you to write 
whatever comes into your head 
(Say : * mind '). 

12. I-indeed do not deny (417) 
that the Gauls were brought to 
Clusium by Aruns. 

13. Diodorus wrote * to a relation 
of his, to reply to those who 
had come from Verres, that 
^within the last few days f , he 
had tent that plate to Lily- 
baeum. 

14. He tells (= told) nobody 
what is written. 

16. To him he declares (= de- 
clared) what had been disco- 
vered frojQ the letters. 

16. Caesar fortifies castleSi that, if 
they should attempt °t7 a g a i n s t 
his will (Say: 'he °being 
unwilling') they might^^ be the 
more easily prevented. 

17* He writes- word* to some 
Meiitans, to search -out that 
plate. 

18. How, I wish you would per- 
suade Brutus to be at Astttra I 

19. How I wish we had had with 
us our yriend Panaetius. 

20. I would wish you* as you are 
wont, to love and defend m e **iit 



my absence 
sent '). 



{Say: 'us ab- 



Quisquis venire in mens, scribere 
velle. 

Equidem haud abnuere Clusium 
Gallus ab Aruns adducere. 

Diodorus ad propinquus suus scri- 
bere, ut is, qui a Verres venire, 
respondere; ille argentum sui 
paucus ille dies mittere Lily- 
baeum. 

NuUus, quis scribere, enunciare. 

Hie ille, quis ex literae compe- 
rire, aperire. 

Caesar castellum communire, [thai 
— the'] facile, si sui invitus 
conari, prohibere posse. 



Scribere ad quidam Melitensis, 
ut* ille argentum perquirere. 

Quam velle Brutut persuadere, 

[/o] Astttra esse ! 
Quam velle Panaetius noster com 

ego habere 1 
Tu velle, ut consuescere t, ego 

absens diligere et defendere. 



- § 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses contintied. 

422 (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 

423 (^) The future is sometimes used, as in English, for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish 
that a person should act in a particular way, in the form of 
an assertion that he will so act. 



* To write = * to direct or order by letter :' hence is followed by 
' ti^ ' (75). 

t ' Paucis illis diebus.' 

t ' I am wont,* consuevi (perf.). 
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(c) Questions that do not ask for iBformation, but for 424 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or 
imperfect of the subjunctive, according as a present or past 
time is referred to. 

The object of such questioas is, to excite the tatne emotion or 
produce the same conviction in the minds of the persons ad- 
dressed, that the speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If 
they are negative in form, the answer or expression of assent will 
be affirmative; and conversely, if not. 

These 'rhetorical queetione* or quesHons of appeiU* (which 425 
usually express perpiejcity or some emotion) may be asked by 
auxiliary verbs in English in various ways: the thing to be 
considered is, ' does the question require an answer for informo" 
Hon, or mere assent (or sympathy) V 
a l^Forma of * questions qf appeal* \n English.] (I) With Pres. 
SuBJ. What shall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying 
that nothing saiisfaeiory can well be done.) What am I to do f 
What can I dot Why should I relate this? (Ans. You need 
not,) (2) With Impebf. Subj. What was I to do? What should 
I have done ? What ought I to have done ? 

(1) (Eng.) He tou^Anhe children of the principal men. 426 
\l<iI,) Principum liberos erudiebat, (Imperf. expresses a 

state continued or an action often repeated in a past 
space of time.) 

(2) (Eng,) You would have thought. You would have believed. 
{Lat.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
(Lat.) I remember to read that {legere memini). 

(4) (Eng.) It would he tedious, endless, &c. 

(Lot,) It is tedious, endless, &c. (longum, infinitum est,) 

(6) (Eng.) li would haioe been heXier. 

(Lat.) It was better (utilius fuit). So satius, par, idoneum, 
&c,fitit, 

(a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 427 

about, don't do. 
(6) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any thing 

new happens, you will let me know (^ let me 

know), 
(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do ? What can I (or 

shall I) do ? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . ,? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought I 

to have done ? What should I have done ? 
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Exercii€i 54*. 



I. Our anceston used to com- 
mand their freedmen almost 
a* poaitlvaly aa {.Saff-: * not 
mufih otbarwiw than^' mm iMrfte 
teau «e) tbeir alave^ 

8; L«litta tha wise aaya iliai ba 
does not dine well who |kbccs 
CYcry thing in pka«iM> For 
he used to gp ta dtnaar, thai 
^unth^L. tranquil nuad ha laigbt 
satisfy tba wanta of naiuccw 

3. Hortensius used to speak 
better than he has wixtten* 

4, Ha haa complained that oa 
some occasion oy othex 
{Sa^z *1 know not wltan'} I 
have appeared (Sai^i 'cana') 
against his interesta (w^^ 
Ought I than' BOt ta have ap- 
pealed against a stranger in. 
beh&lf of (jMv) a friend and 
intimate of my own f 

6. Do you not perceive^ how 
many have arrived safe in port. 

6. What would you have done, 
if you had faQen into an anbua- 
cade (p/.) ! 

7. You would not have kaesni 
whether to reckon (csifMi^aiiAfL) 
them amongst the decemvira ev 
the eandidatea. 

8. What men either blame ^it 
me or require ^ofme, I (a) know 
not. Was r not (ae) to grieve f 
how is it possible ? was I not to 
be depressed^t who *«w ever 
less ''so/ 

9. Pardon nothing (422): do 
nothing for the sake of popu- 
larity ; be not moved by com- 
passion. 

10. Do not give me more tbaathe 
'principes ' asd ' hastati' of one 
legion. 

II. Do not erossMyver the Bbro, 
have no communication with 
the Saguntlnes. 



Major noster Ilbertus non maltam 
secus ac setvua hnperarew 



LsBli<is> sapieiia negare ia bene ccb« 
nare» %iu onuda poaiure in vo- 
Ittj^tak. Veaire enim ad ccena, 
mt animus- quietus satiaie desi- 
derinm nature* 

XUceia bena quan scribere Hor- 
tensiua.. 

Contra ret snua vewre eg» nesdo 
quando queri* An ego non 
venire centra alienaa pio &mi- 
Maria at. n ac e wa aas meuat 



Nonne animadvertere, quam mul- 
tus in portus salvns pervenire t 

Quis facere (-io), si in insidise 
meideref 

Keaar»[«siMlftef] inter deoemvir 
[cr} inter eandidatas nume- 



Ego quia homo aut reprehendere 
aut postiilare» nescire. Ne do- 
ISre? qu! posse? ne jacSre? 
qui»nnquanB 



Nihil^ ignoscere, nihiT gratia causa 
fiicere (-io), miaertcordia ne 
eenmoveiik 

lie tu» egp( plua quam umu legio 
gsincifes hastatique dare. 

Ne transiro Iberaa^ ne quia rea 
esse cum Saguntlnus. 



mr.TJBiair xxsxcius. 
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Exerehe 54 (eonimiad)* 

Look to that yourself, id ipse TrdCHs: or tv YuRhris. 
Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, Fortuna viderit. 
/ can scarcely beHeve, yrx crediderira *. 



12: Salnte Attica from me 
{Say: *yeii shall apeak wellkre 

to Attica, ')• 

13. What booty (p/.) this man 
has made, how openly, how 
wickedly, it would be a tedious 
^'task to tell. 

14. It would be a tedious ''task 
to enumerate the useful-quali- 
ties of mul«8 and aaBM^ 

15. Let the philosophers look to- 
it, how far I am justified 
in doing this (Sayi 'how 
rightly I do this '). 

16. I answered Metellus, as I 
ought, and I remember that 
I made both many other 
remarks {Say: ^said both 
many other things '}, and espe- 
cially this. 

17* I remember that Pamphilus 
of LUybaeum told me, that when 
thb man had taken from him 
by ^Menca a ewer nada b]F 
{Smy: • by the hand of) Boe^ 
thus, he returned home sad and 
agitated. 

18. If men apply reason to ^pur-^ 
pose* of frmid and wiekcdaess, 
it would have been bettor £or^ 
it not to have been given to 
mankind than to liave been 
given. 

19. Bat let him look to that him- 
self; although, Undeedt he is 
shamefully ignorant of il. 

20. The Romans retire {Say: 
'carry back the standards') 



Tu Attica saliia dicow 



Quia iata piaeda, quam aperte, 
qnam imprttbe ftcere (-io), lon- 
gus esse dicere. 

Longus esse mulus persSqui utili- 
tas et asinus. 

Quam is recte facere (-io), vidcre 
sapiens. 



Bespondere Metellus, ut debere, 
et memiaisse tum multus, turn 
etiam hie ego dicere. 



Memhiisse Pamphilna Lilybaeta- 
nns ego narrare, qaonft iste ab 
sni hj^ria Boetfaiis manus fa- 
CBM (-i(^ per potaalas. auferre, 
Ithat hoj tmtm et coaterbatus 
domv 



Si homo ration in fiairs malitiaque 
convaBten» nan dare ille, quam 
dare, humanna genus bonus 
esse. 



Sed ipse videre ; quamquam (451) 
ille tui^iter ignorare. 

Romanns injussa {onfy in abL) 
signum referre, maestusqne (cre- 



* Vi* credtderim = via erodmm =z 
does not always stand for the present imdie^, but a 
perf, * Tum vero ego nocqnidqoam Capttolium 
(K.) 



thia ptrf, sulif, 
aathaes for the 
~ = servavi. 
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without the word of com- dere victus) redire (-eo) in caa- 

mand (injuMiu), and return tra (pL), 

dispirited to the camp^^); you 
would have supposed them con- 
quered. 
21. After they arrived, they after Pottquam (512) venire, mirandus 
a marvellous fSuhion (you would in modus (canis venaticus di- 

have called them *«o nuMtf cere) ita odorari omnis et per- 

hounds) so ^thoroughly smelt- vestigare, ut, ubi quisque esse, 

out and tracked every thing, that aliquis ratio invenire. 

by some means ^or other they 
found- out where each ^article 
was. 



§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propa* 

sitions. 

430 In conditional (or hypothetical) propositions, the clause with 
*{f* is the condition or conditional clause ; the other, the eontc 
quence or consequent clause, 

431 Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative 
mood, no doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-exist" 
ence of the condition. 

(Ifthisif A, thatt>B.) 
Here we have 'possibility, or simple supposition, without any 
expression of uncertainty,* 

482 Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed 

in the indicative, uncertainty m expressed as to the existence or 
not of the condition : it being implied however that this uncer- 
tainty will probably be removed. 

(*ffl have any thing, / will give it you ;' and I will see 
whether I have or not) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. i 

433 Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional 
form : and then the condition is merely contemplated as a con^ 
ceivable case, but no hint is given as to its being likely actually 
to occur or not, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttmann) * uneer-^ 
tamty without any such accessary notion as the prospect of 
decision.' 

434 Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doing, or 
would have been done, if a condition that is actually unrealized, 
had been realised jim/ now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it you (but I have not). 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 
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{Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

(a) Si quid hahet^ dat ♦, If he has any things he gives 435 

it. 
(6) Si quid haheam^ dabo, If I have any thing, I will 

give it. 
(c) Sj quid haheret, daret. If he should have any thing, 

he would give it. 

{C If he had any 
(1) Si quid haberet, daret J thing, he would 
t give it. 
fifhe had had any 
(2) Si quid hahwsset, dedisset < thing, he would 

[^ have given it. 

Here we see that the forms (e) and (d) (1) coincide. The 436 
form (c) means, ' if at any time he were to have any thing, 
he would give it :' but such a sentence, though not necessarily 
intimating the impossibility of this case occurring, of course does 
imply that it has not occurred. It thus runs very near to the 
meaning of (d) (1), which, besides implying that it has not, 
implies that it will not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context, 
or our previous knowledge, must determine whether the case is 
contemplated as possible, or not, 

(a) Possibility, or simple supposition, without any 437 
expression of uncertainty : the indicative in both 
clauses. 

(6) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : * si* with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 
commonly the future, in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as 
the prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 
subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for pre- 
sent time, and a continuing consequence ; the plu' 
perfect for j)ast time. 

But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 438 
past time ; or vice versd. 

* The other tenses of the indicative may, of course, be used : si quid 
habuit, habebit, habuerit, and even si quid habebat, habuerat, when it 
is assumed as a/ac/. See note on next page. 



habuit, habebit, habuerit, and even si quid h 
is assumed as a/ac/. See note on next page. 
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* If I had received a letter {aceepiteetn), I would now read it 
(recitarem),* 

'If I at this time wanted any thing (opus estet), I would have 
come (venissem) myself.' 

439 Since, *I would give it you (now), if I had it (now) ' comes to 
the same thing at * I would hone gioem it to you, if I had had 
any,' the imperfect subfuneiive in the consequence may oAen be 
translated by the forms ' would have * (could or should have), 
when it is implied that the condition will not be realized. The 
impetf, subf. in the condition will then be translated by the plw 
pelf, indi^tive. 

440 (d) When the form ' tvouid have * is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the sul^unctke in 
Latin. 

441 With &e imperfect and phtperfect, '«t ' nearly * always 
governs the subjunctive. 
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When $i is found with the indieaiioe of these tenses, the fact 
it assumed. The meat common caae of this kind is with si quis 
or quid, which is little more than whoever, whatever, 81 turbi- 
dat ret sapienter ferebas [as you realfy did], &c. — Btomacha- 
bator senez, si quid asperius dfarerom. 

fEng.) No painter. 
Lot,) Nemo pictor 

iEng.) This does not at all terrify me. 
Lot.) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 55. 



1. ^Even slaves, if they had not 
the hope of liberty placed-before 
^their eyes, would by no means 
be able to endure this' con- 
dition' (a). 

2. He would never have gone- 
away, unless he had prepared 
for himself this way. 

3. Nothing would be in our own 
power, if the thing were so 
\Say: <haditeelf so'). 

4 If he had killed you openly, 
he would have pointed agamst 
himself not only the hatred (jpl,) 
but the anna of all nations. 

5. This, even if he were most 
hostile to you, he would yet 
never have said. 



Hie conditio servus, si libertas spea 
propositus non habere, ferre 
nullus modus posse. 



Nunquam abire (-eo), nisi is Bui 
via munire. 

Nihil esse in noster potcstas, si res 
ita sul habei«. 

Si palam tu interimere, omnia in 
sni gens non solum odium, aed 
eliam arroa {pt) convertere. 

Hie ille, si esse tibi inimicus, nun* 
quam tamen dicere. 



* It does Mof govern the subjunctive, when the assertion la assumed 
as a fact : e. g. in example 8, in the Exercise. 
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6. If I were pleading thk cause 
in the forum, what^) excite- 
ment would the flocking-toge- 
ther of theJloman people fill 
me with (Say : 'briag-to 
''me *). 

7. Antonius hath satiated him- 
self with the blood of citizens 
most unlike himself: he was 
happy, if there can be any hap- 
piness in crime. 

8. If you bore troublous times 
wisely, [<m you really did,'} you 
will bear more tranquil ^Umee 
(neut pi.) °even joyfully. 

9. If you had come to the army, 
you would have been seen by 
the military tribunes. 



Hie causa si in forum dicere, 
[what '^)] ego alacrttas popolus 
Romanus coacuisus affferre I 



Antonius saturare svi sanguis dis- 
similit sui cWis; felix esse, el 
posse uUns in scelue esse feUci- 
tas. 

Si turbidus res sapienter ferre, 
tranquillus Isete ferre. 



Si ad exercitus venin, a tribunus 
militaris vidSre. 



Exercm 55 (pontinued). 



10. If Neptune had not performed 
what he had promised to The- 
seus, Theseus would not have 
been deprived of his son B^po- 
lytus. 

11. Neves, believe {pL) me, 
would the Roman people have 
made me consul, if they thought 
that I should be disturbed by 
your clamour. 

12. I would gladly confess, if I 
eould with-truth, that L. Satur- 
ninus was killed by the band of 
C. Rabirius. 

13. If it was unlawful that Satur- 
ninus should be slain ^, arms 
cannot have been taken up 
against Saturninus without sin : 
if you grant that arms have 
been taken up justly* "against 
him, you most necessarily 
grant '^' that he was justly* 
slain. 

14. If I had to take-up *' arms 
for their reputation, I would 
take them up no less strenu- 
ously, than they took them up 
fSnr the common^afety. 



Si Neptuaus, qui Theseus promit- 
tere, noa laoere (-io), Theseus 
filius Hippolytus non orbare. 



Nunquara, ^go credere, populus 
Romanns consul ego facere 
(-I0), fii vaster clamor pertur- 
bare asbitrarL 

Libenter confiteri, si vere posse, 
C Rabirius menus L. Satur- 
ninus occidere. 

Si interficere .(-io) Saturninus ne» 
fas esse, arma(|7/.) samere con- 
tra Saturninus sine scelus non 
posse : si arma jus* sumere con- 
cedere, interfici jus * concedere 
necesieesse. 



Si pro ille lans «go anm oapCM 
(-10), nonsninns strenne oapere 
(-ioX qiiem ille pro Communis 
salus capere (-10). 



* See note on p. 21. 
h2 
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15. If all things happen hy fate, Si omnia fatum fieri, nihil ego ad- 
nothing can admonish us to l>e monCre posse, ut esse cautus. 
(75) more cautious. 

16. If this proposition is not true. Si haec enuntiatio verus non esse, 
it follows that it is false. sequi IthatJ falsus eue, 

17* If this is true, nothing is in Is si verus esse, nihil esse in noster 

our own power. potestas. 

IS. The day will fail me, if I Dies deficere(-io), si velle pauper- 
choose to defend the cause of tas causa defendere. 
poverty. 



§ 56* Conditional Propositions continued. 

445 (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the 
verbs of both clauses in the subjunctive presents 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated possibiHiff 
(resembling, in this, the third class ; si haberet, daret) ; but the 
thing contemplated is contemplated as occurring now, and there- 
fore often agrees with the second class, (si habeam, dabo,) in 
implying a prospect of decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring 

now, or considered simply without any reference to time, the 

present subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect: and 

when the possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly inti" 

.mated, the present is the only proper form. 

(1) Ttt si hie sis, aliter sentias. 

If you were here, you would think differently* 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

Jf you were here (which you neither are nor will be), 
you would think differently : 
{or) If you had been here, you would have thought differ- 
ently. 
p. From the ambiguity of the form 'si quid haberet, daret,' 
'' the subj. pres. should probably be preferred, whenever it is not 

intended to intimate that the condition is improbable or impos- 
sible. The pre;, subj. may be used of suppositions rea/(y impos- 
sible, if it is not the speaker's object to intimate this : * Si exsistat 
hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gaudeat,* &c. Lib. 39, 37. 

445 The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scri" 
berem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem, 

447 'Scripsissem' and 'scripturus essem' are both used to 
express our * would have written.* But * scripsissem * inti- 
mates that the thing would certainly have happened : scrip- 
turus essem, that it would probably have happened, because 
it was so intended or arranged* 
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(b) Thus in: *he would have slept (= he intended to 
have slept, and therefore we may suppose would have slept) 
there, if he had gone on,' he would have slept should be 
translated by the part, in rus with esset. 

But the indicative (erat, fuit) is far more common, when 
the intention is to be positively expressed. Hence scriptU" 
rus fuit makes a nearer approach to a positive statement 
than scripturus fuisset. The same remarks hold good of 
the passive voice : i. e. scribendum fuit is more common 
than scribendum fuisset, 

(c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are 448 
often used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive^ in 
the consequent clause. (It is then better to let the conse* 
quent precede the conditional clause.) 

(d) The particle si is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the 441^ 
conditional clause should then begin the sentence. 

(a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus, quam 450 

debeam, praedicem. In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly 
than I ought, 

(b) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, The 

chamber, in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey. 
Si Cn. Pompeius privatus esset hoc tempore, tamen 
erat mittendus. If Pompey were now a private indi- 
vidualf he would nevertheless be tlie person who 
ought to be sent [or, if Pompey had now been 
(439) a private individual, he would nevertheless 
have been the person to be sent], 

(c) Perieramf nisi ta accurrisses, 1 had perished 

(^ should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance, 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fedsset, quod opta- 

bat, Had you given this mind a body like itself, he 
would have done what he desired, 

(Eng.) Even this is not just unless it is voluntary. 
(Lat,) Even this is so (onlff) just, if it is voluntary. 

(Ila -justum est . . . si est voluntarium : ita here = 
on that condition or supposition.) 

[C. XXXII.] *But* (= except, unless) aAer a negative is niM, 
or (provided it stands before a substantive) the prepos. prater, . 

H a 
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Exercise 56. 



L If I were to answer you lo^ 
you would not, as I think, be 
surprised. 

% If I were to deny, thatt feel 
tb« loss (Saif< * am aflbeted 
with the regret') of Sdpio, I 
should lieu 

3. Faith, you would at once be 
reconciled to me **, if you knew 
how ashamed I am of your 
wichedneiS) of which you yoai> 
self are not ashamed.. 

4. I would not say ihU(pl.), 
Tubero, if either you {pL) re- 
gretted your firmness, or Caesar 
his kindness. 

5. Mazaeus, if he had coma upon 
the Macedonians astheywere 
crossing (jr) the river, would 
undoubtedly have cut-them to- 
piecest 

6. What would have happened, 
if that populace of shepherds had 
begun to be agitated by the 
tribunician storms? 

7> If he had lived, he would 
have exhibited a great example 
of Roman eloquence. 

^. Fortune had (:= would have) 
■natched-away even this, unless 
the resources of one friend had 
come-to- his-aid. 

9. We had (= should have) con> 
quered brilliantly, unless Lepi- 
dus had received the despoiled, 
disarmed, and flying** Anto- 
nius. 

10. The war had been (= would 
fume been) terminated without 
^bloodshed, if be could have 
overtaken Pompey at Brun- 
disium. 

11. If you chose to speak the 
truth, you ought to have said 
this {pi). 



9i ita tu retpoDdeoe, son, ut opi- 
nacif admirajrL 

Si Scipio desiderium ego movSre 
ntgare, mentiri. 



Ne tu jam cum ego in gratia red* 
ire (-eo), si 8cire« quam me pu- 
det nequitia tuus, qui tu ipse 
noHpadat; 

Hio ego non dicece, Tubero, si aut 
tu constantia vester, aut Caesar 
beneficium suus poenitet 

MaisBUs, si transire i^rto) flumen 
Macedo supervenire, baud dubie 
oppnmere. 



Quis esse, si ille pastor plebs agi- 
tare ccepisse tribunicius pro- 
cella ? 

Si ^vere, magnua eloquentia Ro- 
manus dare exemplum. 

Hie ipse fortuna eripere (-io), nisi 
unua amicus opes {pi.) sub ve- 
nire. 

Praeclare vincere, nisi spoliatus, 
inermis, fagiens, Lepidus reci- 
pere (4o) Antonius. 



Peragere bellum sine- sanguis, si 
Pompejus opprimere Brundu- 
slum posse. 



Si verum. {neui, adj.) cespondere 
velle, hie dicere. 



• * To be reconciled to any body,' redire in graiiam cum aliquo (i. e. 
to xetnm into a state of fkvour with him). 
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12. If nothing else were enquired, Si nihil aliuf qusrere, satis dicere. 
enough were said. 

13. And so, I suppose, if Archias Itaque, credere, si civis Romanus 
were not a Roman citizen by Archias lex non esse, ut ah all- 
law (pi,), he could not have quis imperator civitas donare 
managed to be* presented with perficere (-io) non posse. 

the freedom-of^the-city by any 
commander-in-chief. 



Exercise 56 (continued), 

[Although.] 

Although f though (etsi; etHamsi— followed by tamen, yet, ^51 
Sometimes tamen precedes etsi, when the unexpected nature 
of the event to he described, is to be made wtore prominent ; for 
tamen etsi, tametsi is found, and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause, — Although may also be translated by 
quamquam, quamvis^ and licet). Although indeed (quamquam, 
suggested by a former statement: it has no influence on the 
mood). 

1. The compounds of '«t' follow the same rule as sif: With 
the pres,, perf,, and /u/. they take the indicative unless the thing 
is to be asserted contingently and doubtfully : with the imperf, 
and plupetf. they generally take the subj.; though here too the 
indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a stq)po8ition, but 
Kfact. ' Tametsi a duce deserebantur,* Cses. 

2. Quamquam (= quam *how* strengthened by doubling) is 
'however much,' but expresses 'however much a thing reaUy 
exists,* or can, or must exist. It therefore takes the indie, when 
the thing is not to be represented as doubtfuL Quamm^ (or 
quantumvis) is ' however much a thing may be conceived poS" 
sible,* and therefore takes the subj. Licet is no particle, but an 
impersonal verb, = *you may;* and may occur in any tense. It 
is followed by the subjunctive, which is really governed by ut 
omitted. ' Licet recte agas, tamen,' &c. ' You may act as right 
tu you please, yet,' &c. ' Detrahat . • • • fortuna Ucebit* — Quam- 
y\% :=!* although* (as in Nep. quamvis carebat nomine; with 
indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later age. 

14 Even though he were not Etiamsi non is esse, qui esse, tamen ^ 

such a one (is) as he is, yet ornare videri. 

he would seem a person to be 

graced °with honour, 

16. Although the other requires Alter tametsi ars requirere, tamen 

art, yet it belongs to " an almost prudentia esse psene mediocris. 

common-place ability. 

* * To manage or contrive to be,' &c. perficere ut, with subj. (to bring 
it to pass that he should be). 

t ^Si,* like our '(/*,' is sometimes used for * whether;* 'Tentata res 
est, si primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' ^ 

h4 
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16. Althougli all the virtues are 
equal and alike, yet is one 
exhibition %f them more beau- 
tiful and remarkable than an- 
other. 

17* However much the laws may 
be swamped by the power of 
some ''individual, yet do they 
at-one-time-or-another re -ap- 
pear. 

18. The legions fight with the 
Etrurians, although indeed the 
Veientes had scarcely time for 
drawing-up their line-of-battle.. 

19. Although maturity of years 
(Saif: 'of age ') is wanting "to 
him, yet is it not unprofitable 
that his ears should even now 
ring with words of this kind. 

20. Even though you had taken 
away from Sulla nothing but 
the consulship, yet ought you 
(pi) to have been content with 
that. 

21. These ^points, though they are 
so obvious * that the matter does 
not require discussion, yet they 
have been discussed by me {pi.) 
in another place. 

22. Though all should murmur, 
yet I will say what 1 think. 



Quamquam esse omnis virtus e- 
qualis et par, sed tamen esse 
species alius magis alius formot- 
sua et illuatris. 

Quamvia demetgere lex aliquis 
opes (pL), emergere tamen ali- 
quando. 



Legio cum Etruscus dimicare; 
quamquam vix dirigere aciea 
apatium Veientes esse. 

Etsi abease maturitas aetas. Jam 
tamen personare aurea ia hujua- 
m5di vox, non esse inutilis. 



Etsi nihil alius Sulla nisi consula- 
tus auferre, tamen is tu conten- 
tas esse oportere. 



Hie quamquam ita esse in promp- 
tu, ut res disputatio non egere, 
tamen esse a ego alius locua 
disputare. 

Fremere omnis licet, dicere, qui 
sentire. 



453 



§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

(a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty. 

Si quid habet, dat, 
Dicit se, si quid habeat, dare. 
n ' '/ / ^^ c^\^ haberet, dare. 
^'^'^ ^®* 1 si quid Aa6efl/, dare. (See 468, and 

examples.) 
(6) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

Si quid habeam, dabo. 
Dicit se, si quid habeat ^ daturum, 
n* '/ / si quid /<a6ere^ daturum. 
Utxu se, ^ g. ^^.^ habeat, daturum. (See 468.) 

* ' To be obvious,' in promptu esse. 
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(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 

Si quid haheret^ dareL 
Dixit se, si quid haberetf daturum esse. 

(Or daturum fore, if the independent proposition would be 
daturut essem. See 447*) 

(d) Impossibiliiyf or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) Si quid haberetf daret. 
Dicit se. I r 

Dicet se, >si quid haberet, daturum w • ' 



Dixit se,J *• 

(2) Si quid habuisset^ dedisset. 
Dicit se,l 

Dicet se, >si quid habtttssetf daturum fuisse. 
Dixit se, J 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf», that of the consequent clause in the tm- 

perfect. 

(Si quid accepisset, daret) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse. 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf,, 

that of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 

(Si quid opus esset, venisset) 

Dicebat se, si quid haberet , daturum fuisse. 

Dicebat se, si quid haberet , daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 
Hence, when we have to make these sentences depend- 45 4r 
ent, we must put (in the consequence) 
Jot dat, dabit, daret, 

dare, daturum esse, daturum esse, 

for dedisset, daturus esset, 

daturum fuisse, daturum fore. 

We also see that the two first classes (when the verb is 455 
in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

, Si quid habebit, dabit. 1 

si quid habeat, dabit. j 

Dicit se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

p.. . r si quid haberet, daturum. 

Uixii se, ^ ^^^ gj ^^j^ habeat, daturum. 

H 5 
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We may say ^-dimt «» si quid habetH^ datumm ;' for 
where the mferfoet mbfuticim would regularly 
be expected after a pmtt ttiue like cftonl, dieeiat, &c. 
the preienl is often found with apparently no dif- 
ference of meaning ; but not the imperfifot for the 
preseni* {Krug/er.) 

456 For the fut, perf. in the condition^ the perf, subjunctive 
is used after a present or future tense, the pluperf, or perf, 
sulff. after a past tense. Si id fecerint {fut, perf\ longe 
iis fratemum nomen populi Homani aherit, Dicil, si id 
fecerint, longe iis fratemum nomen populi Homani dbfutu" 
rum, Dixitf si id fecissent (or fecerint), longe iis fratemum 
nomen populi Romani ahfuturum. 

Obs. I. Since the eondUion always has itsverh ia the subfunc' 
tive mood when it is a dependent sentence, and this subjunctive 
may be in any tense (since habeo becomes haboMn ; habebat, 
habereti habui, hahuerims habueraro, habuissem; habuero, 
habuerim or habuwem), it follows that the firm of the condition 
will not itself enable us to refer it to its proper class. We must 
therefore look principally to the firm rf the tt^fimtiite, though 
even this, as the examples above show, will not always enable 
us to decide the point. 

Obs. 2. So in those forms of the /u/L petf, and jiferf, sul^mtet. 
that are identical, the one with the other, we must have recourse 
to the verb of the consequence, to assist us in determining the 
tense. Thus in : si opulentum fortunatumque d^fiaderie, in uno 
illo aut in liberis manet gratiav the present manet shows that 
it is the perf. subj, ; but in, quod si convenerit, tum demum deee^ 
bit, ingredi in sermonem, the fht. deeebit proves that convenerit 
is the fut. per£ (K.) 

457 iHT '-^t,' when the thing was done not in but near, should 
be translated by apud or ad with aec 

(The battle apud Salamina. * Apud* is found in later writers 
even for * inJ) 

Exercise 57- 

1. If any time shall come (Aiy: Si [any] tempus accidere, qui 
* happen ' ), when {Say : * at tempus [any thing] a ege reqni- 
which time') you shall desire rere, commBda (neu/. pi) vester 
any thing of me, I will not be non deesse. 

inattentive * to your interests. 

2. They said ^at I liad oftea Ego saspepetticeri, saepeostendere 
promised, often declared, that if dtcere, si lany\ tempus accidere, 
any time should come, when q^i tempus [any thing] a ego 



* 'To be inattentiice to,' deesse. 
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they should desire any thing of 
me, I would not be inattendve 
to their interests. 

3. I will be very friendly to 
Fharn&ces, if he is going to 
perform what he promises. 

4. Caesar replied that he would 
be very friendly to PharnHcesi 
if he was going to perform what 
he promised. 

5. If you wish to try again, I am 
ready to fight it out again. 

6. He said, that if they wished 
to try again, he was ready to 
fight-it-out again. 

7. If it seems-good to you, I will 
return to Capua. 

S, He said, that if it seemed- 
good to them, he would quiekly 
return to Capua with a hostile 
army. 



requirere, commoda {neut pL) 
is ego non deesse. 

JEquus esse FhamSces, si is, qui 
poUicerl, repraasentare. 

Cssar respondere, Ithat he] esse 
aequus Phamftces, si is, qui pol- 
liceri, repraesentare. 

Si iterum experiri Telle, iterum 
paratus esse decertare. 

Dicere, si iterum experiri velle, 
iterum paratus {^that — he] de- 
certare. 

Si videri tu, redire Capua. 

Dicere, si videri is, [^that he] pro- 
pere redire (-ao) Capua infestus 
exercitus. 



Exercise 57 {continued). 



9. If I needed * any thing of you, 
I would have come to you. 

10. Ariovistus answered, that, if 
he needed any thing of him 
(Caesar), he would have come to 
him. 

11. What in-the-worid w<Mild my 
son have suffered, if he had lost 
his army? 

12.. He asks f : what in-the-world 
would his son have suffered, if 
he had lost his army t 

13. Pompey would have rejoiced^ 
if he had known this {pL)» 

14. I think that Pompey would 
have rejoiced, if he had known 
thi8(p/.). 

I6b But-for-this (Say: 'other- 
wise') neither would the Caiv 
nutes have formed the plan of 
killlDg Tasgetius, nor would tlie 
Eburones come to °our camp in 
such^^ contempt of us, if he 
were present. 



Si lany thing] ego a tu opus 

esse, ad tu venire. 
Ariovistus respondere: si [_any 

thing] ipse a Csesar opus esse, 

[that he] ad is venire. 

Quia taAidem pati (-ior) filius 
meu8| si exercitus amittere? 

Interrogare, quis tandem pati 
(-ior) filius sttus, si exercitus 
amittere. 

Lsetari Pompeius, si hie scire. 

Censere Pompeius laetari, si hie 
scire. 

Neque aliter Camutes interficere 
(-io) Tasgetius consilium ca- 
pere (-io), neque Eburones, si 
iUe adesse, tantus cum contemp- 
tio ego ad castra {pi,) venire. 



* Imperf. of a continued alBite. 
f The hiitorieai present : =: }t» askeeU 
H 6 
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16. He said, that but for this, 
neither would the Carnutes 
have formed the plan of killing 
Tasgetioa, nor would the Ebu- 
rones come-up to our camp in 
such contempt of us, if he were 
present. 

17* Pompey said, that he should 
have won a third triumph in- 
yain, unless by my benefit °can' 
/erred upon the state, ''he should 
have had a place to triumph 
iu (Say: 'where he might 
triumph '}. 



Dicere : neque aliter Carnutes 
interficere (-io) Tasgetius con- 
silium capere (-io), neque Ebu- 
rones, si ille adesse, tanlus cum 
contemptio ego ad castra venire. 



Pompeius dicere, frustra ^thai he"] 
tertius triumphus deportare, 
nisi meus in respublica bene- 
ficium, ubi triumphare, habere *• 



§ 58. On oblique narration, 

459 When one person has to report the speech of another, he may 
do this in two ways. He may either introduce Aim as speaking, 
and put in his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state 
the tubttance of what he said under a change of form. 

. (a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jirst 
person, " Caesar said : * / am of opinion,' " — and so on. 

(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given 
in the third person. '* Caesar said, (hat he was of opinion," — 
and so on. This second way, in which the speech of another ir 
reported in the third person, is called oblique or indirect nar- 
ration. 

460 (^) ^n oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the injinitive mood. 

(6) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 

speaker's words or opinions will have their verbs 

in the subjunctive mood* 

' (V Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indi<^ 

caiive in direct narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or 
oblique narration. 

(Thus in the example (463, a), * Si quid habet, dat,* becomes, 
when reported, ' Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet, dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, 
(1) the verb or participle on which the infinitive 
depends is often omitted: (2) questions for an 
answer are asked in the subjunctive : questions of 
appeal generally in the injinitive (with interro- 



* In oratione redd ; ' frustra deporlassem . . . nisi essem habiturus,* 
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gative pronouns and adverbs) : (3) the imperative 
in direct becomes the subjunctive in indirect nar- 
ration. 

(d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech 45 1 
or sentiment, not of the speaker or v?riter, but of the person 
about whom he is speaking or writing, naturally came to be used 
in constructions where the sentiments of another were lose form- 
ally reported. Thus in the fable: *The vulture invited the little 
birds to a party/ *quod illis daturus erat' would mean that he 
really was going to give them the party : but * quod illis daturus 
esset' would only mean that he said he was going to give them 
a party. So with the verbs of accusingf the charge stands with 
quod in the subjunctive, because the accusers asserted that the 
crime had been committed: the indicative would make the 
historian or speaker assert the truth of the charge. 

IDirect."] 462 

(a) (6) Quantum possum (or potero), te ac tua vestigia 
sequar. As far as I can, I will follow you and your 
footsteps* 
[^Oblique."] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus ves- 
tigia secuturum. He cried out that he, as far as he 
could, would follow him and his footsteps, 
(c) (1) Legates ad Cassarem mittunt: * sese paratos 
esse portas aperire/ &c. They send ambassa" 
dors to Ccesar : (saying) that they are ready 
to open the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : 'ctir paucis centurionibus pan- 

cioribus tribunis obedirent ? Quando 

ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi,' &c. ? 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still ferver tribunes ? When {said he) will 
you dare to demand redress, if,* &c. ? 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcBstaret, quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good {said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 
{d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young 

men. 
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Exercise. 58. 



[Direct.'] 

1. Go, elect consuls from the 
plebeians (sitig.)z transifer the 
auspices to where it fs unlawftil 
•to trar^fir thm. The patri- 
cians (paireM) could* ^indeed 
be driven from the "civic ho- 
nours by a law -of- the -com- 
mons f; •but has a law pasaed' 
without the auspice? (In- 
ttuspicaius) proved-yalid with | 
the gods? They have them- 
selves avenged their own ^vi- 
nityi their own auspices; 

[Indirect,'] 

2. The patricians muttered 
(Say: 'mutter') in all places, 
Let them go> let them elect con- 
suls, let them transfer the aus- 
pices to where it was unlawful 
•to transfer them I The patri- 
cians could indeed be driven 
from the •eivie honoura by a 
vote of the commons ; but had 
a law passed-without-the-aus^ 
pices proved valid with the 
gods? ^No, they aaidt they 
have themselvea avenged their 
own divinity, their own aui^ 
pices. 

iDirect,] 

3 What remains, seeing-that 
(Say : * if') we neither repulsed 
tile enemy ^brfore, as cavalry 
{Say : ' from horses ' ), nor ("nov) 
as ^t-soldiers, make any im- 
pression •upon tkemf What 
third mode-of-fijghting do we 
look-for? 

\Indireei.'] 

4, The cavalry, upbraiding one 
another, demanded, what re- 
mained, seeing that they had 
neither repulsed the eacmy °te- 



Ire, creare consul ex plebs: trans- 
ftrre auspicium, quo nefas esse. 
Btese pater plebisoitum pellere 
honor; num ettam in deus im- 
mertalls inauspioatus lex valere ? 
Vindfeare ipse anus numen, suus 
auspicium. 



Pater fremere omnis locus ; ire 
creare consul ex plebs; trans- 
ferre auspicium, quo nefas esse I 
Posse pater plebiacitum pellere 
honor suus; num etiam in deus 
immortalis inauapicatus lex va- 
lere X ^ndicare ipse suus nu- 
men, suus auspicium. 



Qttis restare, si neque ex equus 
pellere hostis, neque pedes [any] 
momentum facere (-io)? Quis 
tertius ezspectare pugna % 



Eques, alius alius increpare, quse- 
rere: qms delude restare, si 
neque tr equua pellere hostis, 
neque pedes [any] momentum 



* Perfect : i. e. it has proved possible io drive them, 

f A plebiscitum. 

X *In,* with ace, i. e. valid against or towards them. 
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fare^ as cavalry, nor (°»oto) made 
any impression upon tiiem, as 
foofr-soldtms? What third mode- 
ef-figfatin^ {^toid thgy) do we 
look-for ? 



facere t Qais tertius ezipectare 
pugna? 



Exercise 58 (continued). 



^Direct,'] 

5. I, too, have been a dictator at 
Rome, nor was any body 
wronged by me, not even one 
(Say: *a, man '} of the common- 
people, no centurion, no soldier. 
What a difference tliere is be- 
tween the moderation of the 
ancients and '^wr modem pride 
and cruelty ! 

ITndirect.'] 

6. Then the voice and indigBa- 
tion of the aged Fabius over- 
powered the "gesientl clamour: 
^he said that he too had been, 
dictator at Rome, and that 
none, not even one of the com- 
mon-people, had been wronged 
by him, no centurion, no sol- 
dier. What a difference there 
is (°Ae exclaimed) between the 
moderation of the ancients and 
modern pride and cruelty I 

[^Indirect.'] 

7. The common-people murmur, 
^asking, why they were alive, 
why they werereckonedamongst 
the citizens (Say : * in a portion 
of the citizens ), if they could 
not all-together retain what had 
been won by the valour of two 
individuals f 

[Direc/.] 

8. I have waited-for (pi) the legal 
time for ^obtaining the consul- 
ship, and been content with 
what is open to all citizens. 

[Indirect'} 

9. He said that he had widted 
Ibr (p) the legal time of obtainisg 
the consulship, and been eon- 
tented with what was open to 
an citizens. 



Ego quoque dictator Roma esse, 
nee a ego [any body"], ne plebs 
quidem homo, non centurio, 
non miles violare. Quantus 
intertsse intez moderatio anti- 
quus et novua supeibia crudeli- 
tasque I 



Vincere deinde strepitus vox et 
indtgnatio Fabius senex: [that 
hej quoque dictator Roma esse, 
nee a sui quisquam, ne plebs 
quidem homo, non centurio, 
non miles violare. Quantus 
interease inter moderatio anti- 
quus et noTus superbia crude- 
litasque,! 



Plebs firemere; quis siu vivere, 
quis in pars civis censure, si, 
qui duo homo virtus parSre 
(-io), is obtinSre universus non 
posse f 



Exspeetare leg^timus tempus con- 
sulatus, is contentus esse, qui 
omnis civis patera. 



Dicere sui exspectare legitimus 
tempus consulatns, is contentus 
esse, qui onmis civis patere. 
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llndireet.1 

10. Turnus had inveighed fiercely Tornus ferociter in abiens Tar- 
against the absent Tarquinius : quiniiu inyShi : haud minis esse 

'saying it was no wonder that Superbus indere Roma cogno- 

the surname of 'The Proud' men: an [any thing"] super- 

had been given liim at Rome. bus esse, quam ludificari sic om- 

Could any thing be more inso- nis nomen Latinus? 

lent, than that he should thus 
mock the whole Latin people 
(nomen)t 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued* (Mood in subordi- 
nate clauses. Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465 (a) ^n the oralio ohliqua, even when dependent on a 
past tense, the present (and perfect) sulj. are used when 
the clause expresses a general truths independent of the 
judgement of the speaker, and when the reporter of the 
speech wishes to make the sentiment his own, 

466 (b) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer 
wishes to intimate that what is said is really so, and not 
merely so stated by the speaker. 

467 (0 '^^^ subordinate clauses inserted in propositions 
whose verbs are in the infn, or sul^unctive, must have their 
verbs in the subjunctive, when they form a part of the whole 
meaning of the proposition. 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of 
the proposition, without fairly making a part of it, the verb will 
be in the indicative. 

468 (<0 ^" sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres. or 
perf, subj, are found, where the general rule requires the 
impcrf, or pluperf, ; but not vice versa. 

In other words, the pret, and perf, subj, may stand (instead 
of the imperf or pluperf.) after the perf, it^nitive; and also 
after the pres, or /»/. infinitive when they depend on a past 
tense. 

469 (fi) Cicero dicebat: tria esse omnino genera quas in 

disceptationem cadere possint : quid fiat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could fall into 
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controversy : what was doings what had been done, 
and wliat would happen, 

(6) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi, ut pons, 
quern Hie in Hellesponto feceraty dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word^ that it was intended to 
break down the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etniscis obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit^ 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed, 
Certum est hominum causa factum esse mundum, 
quaeque in eo sint omnia, It is certain, that the 
world and every thing in it was made for man. 

(d) With i^fin, pret, or fut, 

(1) Dixit (he said) ; dicebat; dixerat ; dieturut erat, 

fqmd ageret (or agat) hostis. 
quid egisset (or egerit) hostis. 
quid acturut esset (or acturus tit) 
^ hostis. 



(intelligere 
intellecturttm esse 






(2) And (after any tense ofdieo, &c) 

/quid ageret (or agat) hostis. 
•w .».».....^.. « quid egisset (or egerit) hostis. 

(^ quid aeturut ettet (or acturut sit) hostis. 

Per in permagnus, pergratust &c. is often separated from the 4^0 
adjective: *per mihi •-• . gratum feceris.' 

(a) (Eng.) To make a bridge over a river. 471 
(Lat.) To malce a bridge in a river. 

(b) (Eng.) The town in question. 
{Lat») The town, de quo agitur. 



(a) The ace, and injin, with nlF in the obh'que narration 473 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 

to express emotion in direct narration, 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, pt ego 

sum! That any man Uving should be so unfoT" 

tunate as I am! 



im 
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Hie locus defensor demonstrare 
oportere,aut alius quoque bonum 
\neut* adj,"] esse, aut alius quo- 
que is, qui ipse inaimularey 
facere (-io) posse.. 



Sx€Tcii9 59. 

Note, Whenever the dependent verb may be either pres» or 
imperfeett &c by 468, let the pupil put both forms [e. g. ag^cret 
or (agat)]. 

1. In this part of the plead- 
ing (Say: 'this place') the 
defendant ought to prove either 
that Vh» action was benefidal* 
to others, or that others also 
might have done what he was 
charged ^wUh doing. 

2. It will be enquired whether it 
was better to do what the 
accused-person says that he 
did, or what the accuser says 
ought to have been done. 

3. I promise, engage, and under- 
take that C. Caesar will ^always 
be such a citizen as he is this- 
day. 

4. I will return to the same-place, 
when I have dined. 

6. You had said that you would 

return to the same place, when 

you had dined. 
6. You said that you would grant 

*'your forgiveness to this action 

itself, if he had only sent aux- 

iliary^troops to Pompey ; or if 

even he had '^only sent his 8on$ 

°and himself availed himself of 

the plea of old-age. 
7* He replies, that by the same 

persons our plans, and what 

(pi) was going on in the camp^ 

were revealed to the enemy 

(pL), 

Eaervise 59 (conitniied). 

B. Thinking t that you had to Quum existimare multus tu multus 
give^ many things to many tribuere, a sui^ qui in aUer pars 

* *To he beneficial to any body,' alicui bono esse. The common 
phrase cut bono is misused when it is meant to ask *whai is the use ' of 
doing any thing. It really means, 'w?io retted any advantage by the 
action f* 

t Quum with imperf. subj. 



Quierere, {whetherl satius esse 
agere is, qui reus dicere [that Ae] 
facere (-io), an is, qui accusator 
dicere oportere facere (-io). 

Promittere, redpere (-io), spon- 
dere, C. Csesar talis semper esse 
civls, [dw] hodie esse. 

Eodem, quum ccenare, redire 

(-eo). 
Eodem tu, quum coenare, redire 

(-eo) dicere. 

Hie ipse res venia tu dare dicere, 
si tantum auxilium Pompeius, 
vel si etiam filius mittere, ipse 
excusatio aetas utu 



RespondSre ab idem noster consi- 
lium, quique in castra (pL) ge- 
rere, hostis enundare. 
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^'pertmUi he did not object to 
your taking >^ those things hma 
Mm, who had been- of {Sag : 
In') the opposite party. 
^i We used to^ hear you say, that 
we' thoHgfit all **men our ene- 
mies except ^Utose wlio were 
with us ; "but that you deemed 
all to be your ^friends who were 
not against you. 

10. He teaches that that man lives 
safely who lives honorably, not 
°ihe man who is safe for the 
m o m e n t (f n prasentid), 

11. He himself, burning with af- 
fection, used to aver, that he 
would go into banishment, be- 
cause he could not bear the 
painful- regret at (156) your 
separation yrom him* 

12. Then he will feel this, when 
he breathes (41-5) his last*. 

1*3. He says that he will then feel 
this, when he is breathing his 
last. 

14. He said that he would then 
feel this, when he was breathing 
his last 

15. I will do what the consul com- 
mands. 

16. He says that he will do what 
the consul commands. 

17* He said that he would do 
what the consul commanded. 

IB. They said that there was 
nobody left on the earth (in 
territ)f whom they could not 
conquer. 



ur sunuEre, non Meuaaie. 



Tu [ratm] dicere audire, ego om- 
nis advers«4us putare, nisi qui 
cum ^ ^^' esse $ tu omnis, qui 
contra te non esse, esse tuus. 



Docere is tuta vivere, qui honeite 
viveie, non qui in preesentia 
incolumis 



Ipse, amor ardens, confirmnre, 
quod desiderium tuus discidium 
ferre non posse, se in exsiiium 
ire (-eo). 



Hie turn sentire, qoum anima 

agere. 
Dicere is hie turn sentire, quum 

anima agere. 

Dicere is hie turn sentire, quum 
anima agere. 

Facere (-io), qui consul imperare 

[Jut, p0tfect2* 
^Dicere [that he"] fkcere (-io) qui 

consul imperare [perf, tulj.']. 
Dicere, [that he"} facere (^io) qui 

consul imperare. 
Dicere reliquus esse in terra nemo, 

qui non supecare posse. 



Exercise 59 (continued). 



19. L. Aumnculeins and many 
tribunea of Ihe soldiers pointed 
out, that the forces of the Ger- 
mans, even were they ever 
so numerous {qtutnt€uvi9 
magnas etiam copiasf)i might 



L. Aurunculeius que complures 
. tribunus miles, quantusvis mag- 
nus etiam copia Germani susti- 
nere posse, munire hiberna, do- 
cere; res esse testimonium, 
quod primum hostis impetus 



* ' To breathe one's last^ animam agere. 
f Compare the last example in 4) 0. 
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be resisted, if tliey fortified a 
winter-camp (p; hibemOf n. pi., 
sc. eastra) : that this fact was a 
proof *^o/ it, that they had yery 
bravely withstood their first 
onset; that they were not 
pressed by °icrai>< o/" p r V i s i o n 8 
\re» Jrumentaria); that in the 
mean time, succours would 
arrive, both from the nearest 
winter-quarters, and from Cae- 
sar: finally (^'they asked) what 
was more senseless and base, 
than to adopt a resolution about 
the highest matters by the ad- 
vice of an enemy? (Say: 
' an enemy being adviser.') 

20. It is announced to Ceesar, 
that the inhabitants of Sulmo *, 
which town is separated (5((i^; 
' is distant') from Corfinium by 
an interval of seven miles, de- 
sired to do what he wished, but 
were prevented by Q. Lucretius, 
a senator, and Attius Pelignus, 
who held that town with a gar- 
rison of seven cohorts f . 

21. I have heard Atticus boasting 
that he had never been a t (Say: 
'in') variance with his sister 
of nearly the same age as 
himself (Say: 'whom he had 
nearly of-the-same-age,' aquo' 
lUX). 

22. The consul enquires "of the 
senate (rrfert) what they would 
wish to have done with those 
who had been put in (Say: 
'into') prison? 

23. If my tribute is remitted by 
the Roman people, and my sub- 
jects taken -from me, I will 
refuse the friendship of the Ro- 
man people not less readily 
than I have sought it. 



fortitersustinire; resfiruroenta- 
rius non premere; interea et 
ex proximus hiberna (pVi et a 
Cflesar convenire subsidium : 
postremo quis esse levis aut tur- 
pis, quam auctor hostis de sum* 
rous res capere (-io) consilium ? 



Cssar nuntiare Sulmonensis, qui 
oppidum * a Corfinium septem 
millia (pl») intervallum abesse, 
cupere (•io) is facere (-io), qui. 
▼elle ; sed a Q. Lucretius sena- 
tor et Attius Pelignus prohi- 
bere, qui is oppidum septem 
cohors prsesidium tenere. 



Atticus gloriari audire, \^that he"] 
nunquam cum soror ewe in 
simultas, qui prope sequalis ha- 
bere. 



Consul referre, quis de hlc facere 
(-io) velle, qui in custodia tra- 
dere? 



Si per populus Romanus stipen- 
dium remittere, et dedltitius 
subtrahere, non minus libenter 
recusare populus Romanus ami- 
citia, quam appetere. 



or 



* The pU name of a people is often followed by ' which is a state 
town,' &c. in sing, : e. g. Carmonenses, qua est ctvi/of. 

f Translate this clause as a fact stated by the narrator, and then as 
forming part of the statement made to Cassar. 

X Translate it as the narrator*s statement of a fact. 
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24. He said, that if his tribute 
were remitted by the Roman 
people, and his subjects taken* 
from liim, he would refuse the 
friendship of the Roman people 
no less readily than he had 
sought it. 

25. That you, when your compa- 
nions were flying and hiding 
themselves, should have claimed 
for yourself that office ! 



Dicere, si per populus Romanus 
stipendium remittere et de- 
dititius subtrahere, non minus 
libenter likat A«] recusare po- 
pulus Romanus amicitia, quam 
appetere. 

Tune,*quum socius tuus fugere 
(-io) ac se occultare, tu iste 
pars {pi.) deposcere ! 



§ 60. ' Qui ' with subjunctive, 

*Qid* takes the indicative, only when it refers to a partieular 475 
object in the most clear and direct way ; when there is no vague- 
ness or indefiniteness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference is at all vetgtte or indefinite,, it governs 
the subjunctive. 

Qui therefore governs the subjunctive whenever the object 476 
described by the relative could not, as it were, be seen and 
touched. Whenever it does not describe an individual object, 
but only refers it (or them) to a particular class by a mark 
common to all the class, it governs the subjunctive. When 
therefore for 'who,* 'which,* we might substitute *of such a kind 
as to,* 'such that,* &c. qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a 
class, but it then describes it . (or them) in the most 
definite way. * Qui non defendit amicum, quum potest.' 
'A man who actually does not defend his fiiend when he 
can.' 

[Phrases after which ^t is generally indefinite, and therefore 477 
takes the subjunctive.] 

Some men ; or, there are some who (sunt qui). There are not 
wanting men who (non desunt, qui). 

[Negatives and virtually negatives.] 

Who is there? (quis est?) How few there are (quotus- 
quisque est? used interrogatively and in the singular : i. e. how 
many does each man who belongs to the class make ? Quotas 
est ? being'Yio^ many does he make ?') So nemo est ; nihil est ; 
an quisquam ulltts ? Sic, 

[RePERIO, INVENIO, HABEO.] 

There are found persons who (reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui). 
You may find Xre^enas, invenias, qui, &c.). 

[Nihil est, quod, &c. Nihil habeo, quod, &c.] 

We have reason to rejoice (est quod gaudeamus, = '//^ere is 
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something of such a kind thai toe should r^mee on account of it. 
*Quod* as an ace. neut. pronoun (195,/) going vriih gaudeo). 
What is there that you can compiain qfF (quid efst, quod queri 
potsisP) We have no reason to desire (non eat, quod desi- 
deremiu). Yon luwe no reason to hurry (nildl est, quod 
festines). 

478 (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age qf, 

(£o^.) I have nothing which I may aeevae old age (quod 
incusem lenectuteni). 

(6) (£fi^.) A pen to write with. 

{Lat.) A pen with which one may write. 

(c) {Eng,) Men who abound in silver, in gold, (and) in 

estates. 
(Lai,) Men who abound in ailwr, who m gold, who in 
. estates. 

(d) (Eng,) Men who abound mUkir in silver, nor gold, nor 

estates. 
(Lat,) Men wlie do mot abound-in silver, not in goU, not in 
estates. 



Ewerche 60. 



1. There was not-one of those 
who were then with yon, who 
did not think that I ought to 
be spared. 

2. What evil or crime can be 
imagined or devised, which he 
has not committed? 

3. Persuade yourselfjthat except 
sin and guilt, i^om which you 
have alv^s been and ^always 
will be free, nothing can happen 
to man, that is horrible or to 
be-dreaded. 

4. Who is there who does not 
perceive what power there is In 
the senses t 

5. Two orators were (hen pre- 
eminent, who inspired me with 
the desire of imitating Uhem, 

6. Tou may find many men to 
whom dangerous and hasty 
counsels seem more daszling 
than calm and deliberate °omi. 

7* I have never had *'any one 
to whom I could give letters 
for you, without "so giving *Mr 



Nemo esse Is, qui tum cum tu esse, 
qui ego non censSre parcere 
oportgre. 

Quis malum (neut, adj.) aut sceloa 
fingere aut exeogitare posse, qid 
non iUe concipere (4o) t 

Tu persuadere, preeter peccatum 
et culpa, qui semper carere et 
carSre, homo acddere nihil 
posse, qui esse honibilis ant 
pertimescendus. 

Quis est, quin cemeret quantus vis 
esse in sensus? 

Dtto tum exeellere orator, qui ego 
indtari cnpiditas Indtare, 

Keperire multusy qui perieulosus 
et calidos consilium quietus et 
cogitatus splendidus videri. 

Liters ad tunumquam habere qui 
dare, quIn dare. 
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8. I have hitherto known no 
poet who did not seem a very 
good °one to himself. 

9. How few there are> who ohey 
**their dreams I 



Adhuc nemo cognoscere poeta, qui 
sui non bonus videri. 

Quotusquisque eBse, qui somnium 
parere ? 



Exercise 60 (cantinuetl)* 



10. ^One was found to put his 
hand in the flames. 

11. Persons are more easily found 
to offer themselves volun- 
tarily to death (a,reL)f than 
to endure pain patiently. 

12. There will be many persons 
to whom you may easily give 
letters °io me, 

13* There is no animal but man 
who has any * notion of a god. 

14. There is no oiator who would 
be unwilling to be like Demo- 
sthenes. 

15. How few philosophers are 
there found, who are of such 
characters {Say: *are so 
mannered*) as reason demandsl 

16. Many causes often happen, 
which disturb our minds by the 
appearance of expediency. 

17* A style of speaking should be 
chosen, which may best fetter 
those who hear. 

18. There is no reason why any- 
body should fear tiie extent of 
the arts. 

19. How few are there who obey 
reason ! 

20. To whom can life be liveable, 
as Ennius says, who does not 
leat in the mutual kind-feeling 
of a friend? 



Invenire, qui flamma imponere 

manns. 
Uui sui ultro mors offerre, facile 

reperire, quam qui dolor patien- 

ter ferre. 

Multus ess?, qui facile literae dare 
posse. 

NoUos esse animal, preeter homo, 
qni habere notitia aliquis deus. 

Nemo est orator, qui sui Demo- 
sthenes eimilis esse nolle. 

Qttotasquisque «Bse pMlosophus 
invenire, qui esse ita moratus, 
ut ratio postulare I 

Incidere saepe multus causa, qui 
conturbare animus utilitas spe- 
cies. 

Genus dicere est eligere, qui 
maztme tenere is, qui audire. 

Nihil esse, qui {^unjfbody} roagni* 
tudo ars pertimescere* 

Quotusquisque esse, qui ratio pa- 
rere I 

duis posse ene vHa vitalis, ut aio 
Ennius, qui non in amicus mu- 
tuus benevolentia conquiescere? 



§ 61. ' Qui ' ntth the su^tmcUve continued. 

Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 4S1 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 



* Aliqidt 18 used, though after a negative, to express *any of any 
kind: 



16S SLLISIAN EXERCISES. 

(a) Here there is some diflSculty in determining whether qui 
is used dtifinitely or not. 'He was laughed at by all the rett, 
who did not aclcnowledge these faults to belong to Socrates ;' 
this seems definite enough, but it is in the Latin, 'qui non agnos- 
cerenL' 

(P) When therefore for 'who * may be substituted */or he (she, 
it, &c.}' the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482 For qui alone, utpote qui, quippe quit ut qui are also 
used, generally with the subjunctive. 

483 Qui takes the subjunctive, when it has the force of ut 
with a personal or possessive pronoun. 

It has this force after (1) dignus, indignus, idoneus, &c. 

(2) tarn, talu, ejutmodi, is (such), &c. 
comparatives with qtiam. 



(3) comparativ 

(4) is sum (= talis sum), */ am a man toJ 

(5) quis sum f 



(6) when it expresses a purpose, 
(a) When qui = Ml is, and introduces a consequence, the per/, 
subj. may be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo 
M erat, qui, ut Theophrastus, nenros vlrtulis incident. Cic 
Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. incideretJ\ 

484 Qv> governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute 
for it, * although f' * since,' 'because,* * seeing that,* &c. with 
a personal pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signi- 
fying 'alone,* 'only,* 

485 Q^h ^^ narrative, is followed by the subj, of the impev' 
feci and pluperfect ^ to express a repeated action taking 
place in past time. 

The relative adverbs {ubi, unde, qua, &c.) govern the subjunctive 
of these tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be 
substituted for the relative, they follow the rules above given. 

486 The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 
introduced in Latin, will be best learnt by examples. 

(a) (Eng.) He was despised by them, /or they saw through him. 

{He was despised by them, who saw through him 
{subj.). 
He was despised by them, as-being who brvt through 
him {subj,), 

(6) {Eng.) He deserves {or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

{Lat.) He is worthy {or, unworthy) / ^Jj^ *''^"'^ ^^ ^jf' 
^ ' / \ » // \vihom you should lovCm 

(c) {Eng.) He is not ti proper person to be received, 

(Tni\ Ha ;. ««* . »«/%..o* ...*.^» (who should be received, 
{Lot.) He u not a proper person ^^^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^^^ 
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{d) {,Eng.) None are so good, as never to sin. 

(La/.) None are so good, who never sin (subj.), 

(e) (Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. 

{Lai.) None are so great, who are independent {subj,). 

(/) (Eng.) Of sucb a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duiies 
for ikeir sake. 
(Lat.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect 
duties. 
(g) {Eng,) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

{Lat,) Shorter than which can be the whole life of man. 

ti\ fv \ /Benefits greater than I can requite. 
\^h) {lung,) ^Benefits too great to be requited. 

{Lat,) Benefits greater than which I can requite. 

{I am not a man to believe this. 
I am not so foolish, simple, &c. as to believe this. 
I am not one who believe this. 
{Lat,) I am not he {is) who would believe (qui putem). 

(J) (Eng.) Who am I, that my writings should be honoured tbust 
(Lat.) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thuat 

(k) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(La/.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 

(0 (^"^0 H^ deserves praise (or blame) for having done thia. 
(Lat,) He deserves praise (or blame) who did this (subj.)* 

(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that I am, who thought, &c. 

{Lat,) O me miserable, who thought, &c. (qui with subj,) 

Exercise 61. 



1. With reference to (in, 
with abl,) the time following 
^ihe act, it will be examined, 
whether any thing was left af- 
ter the deed was perpetra- 
ted (p), to 8how(rW.) either 
that a crime has been committed, 
or by whom it has been com- 
mitted. 

2. I see no nation either (^a^.- 
' neither') so civilized and 
learned, or (Say: 'nor') so 
savage and barbarous, as not to 
hold that the future (23) can be 
prognosticated, and be under- 
stood and predicted by certain 
persons. 

3. Hence it happens, that on the 
fame subject, one man has often 
decreed or judged one thing, 
another another (400, d). 



In consequens tempus spectate 
num lany thing} transigere ret 
relinquere, qui indicare, aut 
facere (-io) maleiicium, aut a 
quis facere (-io). 



Gens quidem nullus videre, neqnis 
tarn humanus atque doctua, 
neque tam immanis atque bar- 
barus, qui non significare foto- 
rus, et a quidam intelligere prse- 
dicereque posse censere. 



Inde fieri, ut de idem res ssepe 
alius alius decernere aut judi« 
care. 
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4. You have persons to joke 
with (ret.). 

6. There is nothing which either 
nature has been the last to dis< 
cover, or learning* the first (Say : 
* which nature has discovered 
the last */ &C.). 

6. He came either invited, as a 
friend, or sent-for, as an ally, 
or summoned, as one who bad 
learnt to obey the senate. 

7. He, making^ an auction a 
second-time, gave °you money" 
to employ (reL) in the wax 
{Say: 'for the war'}. 

8. There were armed men to 
murder you (reh) stationed 
in that very spoL 

9. I consider him '^one most un* 
worthy of being spoken 
well of (rel) by good men. 



Habere, cum qui jeoazi posse. 

Nihil esse, qui aut natura ultimus 
Invenire, aut doctrina primus. 



Venire vel rogare, ut amicus ; vel 
arcessere, ut socius *, vel evocare, 
ut is, qttisenatusparere ^scere. 

Ille, iterum auctio facere (-io), 
pcGunia dare, qui ad helium uti. 



Esse umatUB, qui ta Interficere 
(-io), in is ipse locus coUocare. 

Is indignus arbitzari, qui a vir 
bonus benedicere. 



ExercUe 61 (contintied). 



10. King Deiotttrus never had 
sufficient (Say : ' such *) 
forces to attack f the Ro- 
man people with (reL), but 
^only sufficient to defend his own 
territories from the incursions 
of enemies. 

11. I do not enquire how pro- 
bable it is, either that the king 
had no persons to send, or that 
those whom he sent (p^)» did 
not obey. 

12. At that very time he was send- 
ing persons to Nissea and Ephe- 
8U8 to receive the reports from 
Africa (oii^J), and convey them 
quickly to himselC 

13. Antiochus, who was both of a 
youthful and a royal spirit, sus- 
pected nothing of this man's 
iniquity. 

14. What citizen would not favour 
a^^ king, whose whole life he 



Rex DeiotSrus nunquam is copia 
habere, qui inferre helium po- 
pulus Romanus posse, sed qui 
finis suus ah excursio hostis 
tueri. 



Non quaere, quam verisimilis esee, 
aut non habere rex, qui mittere; 
aut is, qui mittere, non parere. 

Is tempus ipse Nissea Ephesusque 
mittere, qui rumor Africanus 
excipeie (io), et celeriter ad sui 
referre. 

Antiochus, qui animus et puerilia 
ease et regius, nihil de iste 
improbitas suspicarL 

Quis civis is rex non favere, qui 
omnis aetas in populus Romanua 



* ' Latt ' and 'first* to agree with 'nothing.* 
f * To attack,* helium inferre. 



Buasbur Bxzscisss. 



in 



remembered */o have been spent 
in the wars of the Roman na- 
tion 7 

15» I will oon£em that it is I^igft- 
ritts's faulty who has deprived 
you (pi.) of the opportunity of 
such ^^ honour. 

16. No enemy has ever appeased 
you, who has °qftenvards found 
that there dw^t ta you any 
remains of enmity. 



bdlum Qmuuiikere:menuni t 



Bgo coniUeri culpa esse Ligariiu^ 
qui tu tantiis laus occaaio pri- 
vare* 

Nemo tu unquam placare inimicus, 
qui ullus residere in tu simultas 
feUquift seMire. 



Exercise 61 {ccniinued). 



17* When all were waiting ''lo.see 
who would be so impious, so 
mad, such {Say: * so') an ene- 
my to godk and men, at- to dare to 
meddle- with *■ tiuit villatooas 
public-sale {Say: 'that sin 
of a public-sale'), no one was 
found but Antony. 

18. He alone was found to dare 
{rel,') what the audacity of them 
all had shrunk-from and dread- 
ed. 

19. There came to him ambaisa* 
dors from a large body of the 
Morinl, to excuse themselves 
with respect to their tar» 
mer attempt {Say: 'aboat 
°their plan of the former time '). 

20. No oae was so impudent, as, 
when corn was due {subf.)t to 
demand money. 

21. Words were ineented not to 
impede, but to declare 
(reL) the wiU Cofihe qteaker). 

22. The inhabilAoU-of-Clusium 
sent ambassadors to Borne, to 

'seek-for aid from the senate. 

23. The losses of reputation and 
credit are too great to be va- 
lued. 

24. He who obeys submissively, 
seems worthy of one - day com- 
manding. 

25. The plays of Livius are 
hardly worthy {Say: 'are 



£ziq;>ectare omnis^ quisnam esse 
tam impius, tam demens, tam 
deus homoque hostis, qui ad 
ille soekis seetSo audSreacoedere^ 
laTeoire QCBiOf prater Antooisis* 



Unus invenire, qui Is audere, qui 
omnia fugere (-io) et reformi- 
dare audacia. 

JBx magnus pars Morini legatus 
ad is venire, qui sui de superior 
tempus consilium ezcusare. 



Nemo esse tam impiidens, qui, 
quum frumentum debSre, pecu- 
niapoecevew 

Verbum. reperire, non qui nape- 
dire, sed qui indicare voluntas* 

Clusini legatus Koma» qui auzi* 
Hum ab senatus petere, mittere. 

Fama. et fides damnum magnus 
esse, quam qui ssstimare posse. 

Qui mftdaslie par^e, videri, qui 
aliquando impecace, dignus. 

Liytanns fiibala non satis, dignus 
esse, qui iteeum legere. 



* Aecedere.ad. 
I2 
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not sufficiently worthy ') of 
being read (rel.) a second- 
time. 
26. Perhaps we are not unworthy Forsltan non Indians esse, qui 
offixingonrownfine (Say: egoniet ipse mulcta irrogare. 

' of fixing a fine for ourselves '). 



§ 62. Quum mth the Indicative, 

488 Since quum with the indicative is far less common than 
with the suhjuuctive, it is important to get a clear notion 
when it should take the indicative. 

(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the 
time (= eo tempore^ quo, at the time, that or when) without 
carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion, 

' When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be 
translated by quum with the indicative, when ' then* miglit be 
substituted for it. 

* It was night when he left the room,' = * it was night : then 
he left the room.' 

(b) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does 
introduce a cause or occasion of what is stated in the prin- 
cipal sentence, it nevertheless describes the time in a very 
marked manner, referring to ttim, nunc, &c., or some noun 
of time (e. g, eo tempore) expressed or understood in the 
principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the 
principal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action 
expressed in the quum clause, but is actually included 
in It. 

When a ' when* clause stands in this kind of close relation 
to its principal clause, the participial substantive under the 
government of *tn' may generally hb substituted for it. 

' When you censure them, you censure me.' 

'In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum 
goes with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since' or * after* of time. 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gra^ 
tutor, &c. 

489 The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, 
are * since* (of cause, = seeing that, as), although, whereas. In 
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the sense oCwhen* it usually takes the subJunctiTei when the 
statement introduced by *when* is also the eatue or oceoHon of 
what is asserted in the principal clause. 

Zumpt, in his latest edition, gives the following rule as^he 
pupil's sufficient guide. '* Quum may a/way« be joined with the 
imperfect and pluperfect tubfunctive i the other tenses are in 
the indicaiive with quum temporale, and in the suljunctive with 
quum caueale.*' (679, end of note.) It is certain that with 
the imperf, and pluperf, quum sometimes takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cause, or even of an oceasiont is hardly, 
if at all, perceptible. ('Quum Agesilaus reverteretur . . . deces- 
sit.' Corn, Nep. 1. 8, 6.) But Zumpt's rule appears too unqua- 
lified ; the notion of time may be so simple and definite, :hat, 
though the verb must be in the imperfect or pluperfectf the 
indicative mood must necessarily be employed. See the exam- 
ples with Jhrebat and amiserant under 490, (a). 

(a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movit, 400 
The spring was already drawing on, when Hannibal 
moved from his winter quarters, 

[The quum may have any tense of the indicative : nunc, quum 
scribo ; turn, quum Sicilia fiorehat opibus, &c. ; quum qusepiam 
cohors ex orbe excesserat . . . bostes refugiebant [with the plu- 
perf a repeated action is mostly denoted ft he verb of the prin- 
cipal clause being, as here, in the imperj.) ; but not always, as 
Zumpt appears to assert ; scimus turn, quum in Asift magnas res 
permulti amiserant, Romse, solutione impeditft, fidem coticidisse, 
(Cic, Leg. Manil, 7> 19).] hoc tunc sentiet, quum animam aget: 
quum de caus& dixero, de utroque dixero.] 

(6) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, A fields when it has lain fallow 
many years^ generally prodtices more abundant 
crops. 

(c) Quum in portum dico, in urbem dice. When I say 

into the port, I say into the city. (In saying 
into the port, I say, &c.) 
Praeclare facis, quum eorum memoriam tenes, You do 
well in retaining the recollection of them, 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est. It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about 
extortion was carried by L. Piso, 
Gratulor tibi, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellam, 
/ congratulate you on your influence with Dola- 
bella, 
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(o) (JBif^.) 
(Lot,) 

(ft) (Eng.) 
(luu.) 

(f) {Eng,) 
(Lai.) 



491 ' ('') (-^^0 Jf^ ottaekhtg one, you nttacktLlL 
" ' ^ When yoti attack one, yoa dOufk Ml (^awm with 

indie.). 

It b oMny years'tiiict'he wm fint in my debt. 
Tlwre are .many yamrs, wAmi lie it in my debt. 

1 congraliiiate you on your influence with Cafus. 
I congratulate yon, wAen yea avaiito nmch with (apud) 
Cains. 

(d) {Eng.) I do not like to be tfbuBtd. 

(Lat) 1 am n6t abused wttUngljf {Ubettttr), 

492 /Siiiice (quum, to denoie tlie ground on which a judgement is 
formed : quoniam =: quum, jam it u$ed when ike ground is an 
aclcnowledged fact). Not that — but (non quod — sed: non 
quod with subj.*). Because (quia, quod : with indie., except wJiere 
the subfunct, is required for some other reasottk — Quia introduces 
a strict cause of the effect : quod the conceived cause or ground 
of an action). 

nr The eulffeeiof eongratuiatiott stands in tiie occ, or in the 
abl. with de or in; or in the uulic. with quod, for which quum is 
sometimes used. See 491 (c). 

ExJercke 62. 



1. Do you, when you are angry, 
allow that anger the mastery 
over your mind? 

2. When the republic needed 
▼igour and severity, th«n (a) I 
conquered my nature, and was 
violent. 

3. When you named these tribes, 
you showed, that you had ra** 
tlier have stiange judges, tluin 
^juffges acquainted ^with you. 

4. Romulus divided the quarters 
*qf the heaven with a 'lituus,' 
when he founded the dty. 

6. When I have {Say: 'shall 
have') explained these three 
^points, I will conclude. 

6. When I read your letters, I 
seem to myself less base. 

7. When dire omens are an- 
nounced, the decemvirs are or- 
dered to consult the Sibylline 
books. 

8. P. African&s had been tsricn 



Tu) quum esse iratus, permittere 

ille iracundia dominatus animus 

tuus? 
Tum, quum respubliea vis et seve- 

ritas desiderare, vincere na- 

iura et vehemens esse. 

Qttum fate tribus edere, ignotus tu 
judex uti malle, quam notus, 
indicare. 

Lituus Romulus regio dirigere 
tun, qaum art)s cendere. 

Hie tres quum docere, perorare. 



Quum legeise tuus epistola, ego 

minus torpis videri. 
duum teter prodigium nuntiare, 

decemvir liber Sibyllinus adire 

(-eo) jubere 

Bis consul esse P. Africanus, et 



* For non quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod ; but also non quo : 
all with subj. *Not as if not ' is * non quin,* 
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connl, Mid dettnoyed Cartbage 
and Numantia, when he accused 
L. Cotta. 

9. I rejoice, that you have 
become intimate with Ma- 
tius (Say: 'have come into 
the intimacy of Matins '). 

10. There was a vast number of 
prisoners, whom, when (=mM) 
they were not redeemed by 
their friends, Hannibal used to 
sell. 

1 ] . Why should I say more about 
the filial-affection of Atticus, 
when I have heard him at the 
funeral of his mother make 
this boast (Say: 'boasting 
this himself) with-truth, that 
he had never been recon- 
ciled to her* (Say: 'had 
never returned into favour with 
her'). 



Carthago et Ntnnantia delSre, 
quum accuaaie L. Cotta« 

Quum in Matins familiaritas ve* 
nire, gaudere. 



Ingens numerus esse captus, qui 
Hannibal, quum a suus non 
redimere, venund&re. 



De pietas Atticus quis plus com- 
memorare, quum hie ipse vere 
gloriari audire, in funus mater 
suus, sui nunquam cum is in 
gratia redire ? 



[Conjunctions that go with suhjunct. only.] 

As if (quasi = quam si, relating to manner ; tanquam = tam 494 
quam, relating to degree ; *just as i/f '). Would that (utinam). 
Oh that I (o si). Provided only (dumrotfdo; for wlUch dum, 
modo are used separately. ' Not ' cjfter these words is ' ne '). It 
is nearly the same thing as if (perinde fere est ac si). Js if 
forsooth (quasi veto). Perhaps (forsttan ; often mih perf subf,). 

With these words the general rule for the sequence 495 
of tenses (40) is to he ohserved. The English would mis- 
lead us. 

PugB^, qvLMicmUendat, He fights 4is »/ ^ contended, 

•or were contending, &c. 
Pngnavit, quasi corUenderetf He fought as if he had 
heen contending, &c. 
With uiinam ^e pres, and perf. are used, if the thing 496 
wished is not to he represented (whatever it may be) as 
impossible to be realized. The imperf, and pluperf. express 
wishes that are (in the speaker's opinion) impossible^ or 

* 1. e. had never quarrelled with her, so as to need a reeoneiKation. 

■f- jfbovelut St, Tf^t, ac si (and someHmet sicut; poeiictMy ceu). 
After tanquam, si is often expressed, and maiy arrays be understood. 
Qsuui aod tanquam are properly ad9erbs, and as such are not neces- 
sarily connected with any mood. 
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unlikely t to be realized, ' Not * after utinam is regularly 
nit but very often noit. 

Exercise 62 (continued). 



12. As if, forsooth, I ^ought to 
have gone to them, not they * to 
come to me. 

13. That these discussions may 
be the more conveniently ex- 
plained, I will represent them 
as if the matter were acted, not 
as if it were ^merely related. 

14. They neglect all right and 
honorable things, provided they 
may attain power. 

15. Though all ^these things should 
happen- together, ®yW the Ides 
of March console "me. 

16. Wherefore let there be, the 
greatest severity in pronouncing 
sentence, provided it be not 
▼aried from partiality, but kept 
equal 

17* Let them hate **ine, provided 
they fear "me. 

18. Would that fate had reserved 
me for those times, and that I 
had been born when {Say: 
'then, if at -any -time') the 
Romans had begun to receive 
presents! I would not have 
suffered them to rule long (com' 
fHtr,). 

19. The Stoics like the meanf, 
and they like it justly, provided 
they did not praise Irascibility. 

20. Would that I did not write 
that with truth ! 

21. You may perhaps enquire, 
what that terror is. 

22. Those persons may perhaps 
admire and extol these things 
too much (a). 

23. Those who had offered them* 
selves to him at the beginning 



Quasi vero ego ad ille, non ille ad 
ego venire debere I 

{^That the"] commode disputatio ex- 
plicare, sic is exponere, quasi 
agere res, non quasi narrare. 



Omnia rectus et honestus neg- 
ligere, dummSdo potentia con* 
sSqui. 

Omnis licet concurrere, idus Mar- 
tins consolari. 

Quare esse summus in jus dicere 
severiter, dummtfdo is [no/] 
▼ariare gratia, sed conservare 
aequabilis. 

Odisse, dum metuere. 

Utinam ad ille tempus ego fortuna 
reservare, et tum nasci, quando 
Romanus donum accipere (-io) 
ccepisse ! Non pati diu is impe- 
rare. 



Mediocritas placere Stoicus, et 
recte placere, modo [not"] lau- 
dare iracundia. 

Ille utinam [not^ vere scribere. 

Forsitan quserere, quis iste terror 

esse. 
Nimium forsitan hie ille mirari 

atque efferre. 

Qui sui ille initium bellum civilia 
offerre si suus opera in bellum 



• Put « debeo * with ' they.* 

t *To be like any thing,* aliquid placet alicui (i.e. *any thing pleases 
him '). 
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of the civil war, **atking whe* uti vellei periode Kstimare, ac 

ther he wished to employ their si uti. 

service ia the war, he values 
just as if he had employed 
**them, 
24 As if, ybrsooth, that could not Quasi non posse is evenire casus I 
happen hy chance. 



$ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

(a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, 498 
the verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be 
in the pres, indicative or subjunctive, 

(6) When the principal verb is in the future^ the depen-499 
dent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub* 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present tWtca* 
tive. 

(c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the 500 
dependent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the 
imperfect subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is 
no closer connexion between the two occurrences than prC' 
cedence in point of time, what is stated in the subordinate 
clause being stated as an actual occurrence : — in the imper^ 
feet (or, if necessary, the pluperfect) subjunctive, when 
there is a closer connexion between the two occurrences 
than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

And, generally, whenever there is a closer connexion 501 
between the two clauses than that of mere priority (when- 
ever, for instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, 
proper, or designed with a view to some purpose, that the 
one action or event should precede the other) ; and when- 
ever the two are contemplated as forming a connected 
sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

Obs. When the stress is on tlie before, ante or prius stands in 502 
the principal clause; either early in it (which is tlieir most 
emphalie position), or just before the quam, but not forming one 
word with it. When they are thus emphatic, the verb being in 
past time, the per/, indicative is commonly used (rather than the 
imp. subj.): especially when a negative accompanies them: non 
ante, nee ante, non priui. 

(fl) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains, 503 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up, 
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(6) /iniequam Mqno loco comedero, longas a me literas 
non exspectftbis, Till / settle somewhere^ you will 
not expect long letters from me, 

{Antequam de republica dicam^ exponam vobis bre- 
vlter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . • . dicam, &c. (I^iil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor • . • proponam, &c. (iii. de Orat. 25.) 
(c) Hsec onmia ante facta Bant, quam Verres Italiam 
attigit, All these thinge were done before Verres 
reached Jtaly^ 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam eaperenl in Ita^ 
liam Galli tranicenderunt, The Gauls croued over 
into Italy two hundred years be/ore they took Rome* 

(1) (E»gJ) A mortal bo4y fnust neettiaril^ die. 

(Lett.) It is necessary f that a mortal body should die (corpus 
mortale interire necesse est; or intereat necesse 
«st ; 't/iB sdbj. being govenud by nt omitted), 

(2) {Bng.) There is no Uving pleasantly. 

{Lai,) It etumdt'be fterJ ptoaM&tly (juemidiB Hm non potMt). 

EsBerem 63* 



1. There was a certain place, In 
which werte atratiged the'^pre- 
sentSf with which fh« .king had 
resolved to present you. To 
this {Say : ' hither ') he wished 
to conduct you from the bath 
before you Uy-down *to table. 

2. Before I speak of the aveusa« 
tion itself, 1 will- say «-few words 
about the hope <^ the aeeusers. 

d. We use our limbs, before we 
have learnt for what useful 
purpose (Say: 'for the sake 
of what advantage ') we possess 
them. 

4. It is enquired whether he has 
avoided any inconvenience by 
the crime. 

6. May I but have* life V^r itl 
although, indeed, I am one who 
can defend this from the wick- 



Locus esse quidam, in qui is com- 
ponere, qui rex tu munerare 
fOMthoere. Hue tu a balneum, 
priusquun aceumbere, duoefe 
velle. 



Antequam de aecnsatio Ipse dleere, 
deaceusalor spes paucus djeere. 

Membrum uti priusquam dis- 
cere, quis Is utilitas causa ha- 
bSre. 



Quserere num [any] incommodum 
maleficium vitnre. 

Modo ut vita suppeterel quan- 
quam ego is esse, qui is posse 
ab iste scelus insidiseque defen- 



* Suppetere is construed like esse : ' / have any thing,* aliquid mihi 
suppeiit. 
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edness and treacherom-'plots of 

these men. 
'6. Truly *even before I read your 

letter, I longed to rash against 

the man. 
7* I was always a friend to Yen- 

tidius before be openly became 

an enemy to the repnblic. 

8. They did not cease ftying, till 
they arrived at the river Rhine. 

9. Before the state of Athens 
(Say : ' of the Athenians ') was 
delighted with this glory of 
eloquence (Say: 'of speak- 
ing '), it had already performed 
many memorsble '^ocAwve- 
ments, 

10. In all matters -of- business, 
before you begin ^them, a dili- 
gent preparation must be made. 



dere. 

Equidem antequam tuns legere 
Itterae, In homo ire cupere (-io). 

Ventidins esse semper amicus, 
antequam ille respublica aperte 
fieri inimicus. 

Non prius fugere (-io) desistere, 
quam ad flmnen Rhenus perve- 
nire. 

Antequam delectare Athenienses 
civilas hie laus dicere, multus 
jam memorabilis efficere (-io). 



In omnis negotium priusquam 
aggredi (-ior), adhibere praepa- 
ratio diligens. 



Exercise 68 (continued)^ 



] 1. All thb propevty he, who had 
made a will, had some conuder- 
able time, before he died, given 
to Heraclius to be used and pos- 
sessed ^by him, 

12. I, O Plancus, had an intimacy 
firmly established with your 
family, a ooosiderablc time be- 
fore you were born. 

13. Assuredly I shall never rest 
nor be wearied, till I have mas- 
tered their ambtguooa methods 
and plana of ai^uing both for 
all things and against aU things. 

14. He did not dismiss him till the 
young man had g^ven his word, 
that he would abstain from these 
sacred things. 

15. This 1 perceived and foresaw, 
as soon as I beheld you, before 
you began to speak. 

16. I do not find («) ''anything 
better * that I can do before I 



Hie bonum (neui, adf,), qui testa- 
meiHum iaeere (*io), Heraclius, 
ante aliquantum, quam morl 
(-tor), oronis uti ac possidere 
tradere. 

Ego, Plancus, necessttudo consti- 
tutus habere cum domus vester, 
ante aliquantum, quam tu nasci. 

Profecto nunquam acquiescere 
neque defatigare ante, quam 
ille anceps via ratioque et pro 
omnis et contra omnis dispu- 
tare percipere (-io). 

Non ante dimittere is, quam fides 
dare adolescens, ab hie sacra 
(pi, adj.) sui temperare (Lit;.). 

Hie ego, simul ac tu aspiceie (-io), 
priusquam loqui ccepisse, sen- 
tire atque pro vi dere. 

Quis potius facere (-io) prius- 
quam ego dormire conferre, non 



* Say : ' what I may rather do .... I find not.' 
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go to bed (Sajf: 'betake my- reperire. 

self to sleep '). 

17* You will never be rich till the Nunquam esse dives, ante, qaam 

returns from your possessions tu ex tuus possessio tantum 

are so great that you can main- reflcere (^io), ut is tueri legio 

tain legions with them *. posse. 

18. Before I speak on each (pi.) Antequam de singula {pL) loqui, 

point, a few *'wordt must be said pauci (pL) in universus de va* 

generally (in universum) about rietas opinio dicere. 

the variety of opinions. 



§ 64. Z)«fn, DoneCf Quoadt &c. 

507 (a) DuvHf donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indica^ 
tive, when they merely mark the time up to which the 
action or state is to be continued. 

508 (6) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subfunc" 
tive, when that up to which the action or state is to be 
continued, is to be represented, not as a faet, but only as 
what may possibly occur ; especially when it is itself the 
objeet pursued. 

509 (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when 
the principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose 'from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid 
manner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. Cic. tui Ait, 
i. 16. ('qui dum veritus est, non vidit.') JV^. Harm* 2. ('quae 
divina res dum cot^ficiebatur, quaesivit,' &c.) 

510 Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad (= as long as) take the 
indieative. 

511 (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad 

renuntiatum est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas 
retained the spear in his body, till it was reported 
to him that the Boeotians had conquered, 

(b) Differant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off 

(the purpose of taking revenge) till their anger 
cools. 

(c) Dum Romani ea parant .... jam Saguntum oppug- 

nabatur. Whilst the Romans were making these 
preparations, Saguntum^as already besieged. 

* Say : * till from your possessions so much is repaired (or returned), 
that from it,' &c. 
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(£tig.) In addition to this, he vtas blind. 513 

(Lat,) There was added to this, that he was blind (hue 

aeeedebat, vt caecus esset. With a pre*, tense, acce- 

dlt). 

(^ With the adverbs meaning *as soon at,' the English 514 
pluperfect should be translated by the perfect. In this sense, 
postquam *qfier* is usually followed by the perfect indicative. 
When the pluperf. is used, the succeeding action is generally not 
represented m following the other immediately: e. g. P. /ifri' 
eanus, posteaquam bis consul et censor fuer at, L. Cottam in 
judicium vocai^t (Cic« Div. in Csec. 21): this however is not 
always the case l e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 {end): postquam de suis 
rebus — dixerat, — librum — tradidit. When C9»/»ntte<^ states or 
repeated actions are described, the principal verb being in the 
imperfect, the imp, or pluperf, is used. ' Simulac se remiserat 
.... reperiebatur,* Nep. Alcib, 1. (Z.) 

Exercise 64. 



1. There is said to be hope for 
the sick man as long as there 
is breath. 

2. As long as literature shall 
speak in-the-Latin-Ian- 
guage {Latine), there will not 
be wanting to this place an oak, 
to be called (re^) the Marian 
^oe^. 

3. This {pi.) I did as long as it 
was allowed Uo do itf this I 
suspended as long as it was not 
allowed. 

4. Whilst I was enquiring into 
these '^points, I learnt the names 
of the artists. 

6. Whilst the elephants were 
sent across, Hannibal had, in 
the mean time, sent five hun- 
dred Numidian cavalry to the 
Roman camp, to reconnoitre. 

6. He was in the senate on that 
day, until the sitting was 
broken up {Say: 'until the 
senate was dismissed'). 

7. What you are doing will al- 
ways be a source-of-anxiety to 
me, till I shall know {fut, perf) 
what you have done. 

8. On the subject of {de) 



^grotus, dum anima esse, spes 
esse dicere. 

Dum Latine loqui literoe, quercus * 
hie locus non deesse, qui Mari- 
anus dicere. 



Hie facere (-io) dum licet ; inter> 
mittere quoad non licet. 



Discere, dum in iste inquire re, 
artifex nomen. 

Dum elephantus trajicere (-io), 
interim Hannibal Numidae e- 
ques quingenti ad castra Ro- 
manus mittere speculari. 

In senatus esse is dies, quoad se- 
natus dimittere* 



Ego usque cura esse, quia agere, 
dum, quia agere, scire. 



De comitia {pi,), donee redire 
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the comitia, there was a ^dead 
silence, till MaroclltM returned. 
9. Henceforth it wea rather a 
bloclcade (a) than an active- 
siege for a few days, tiil the 
woand of the geneiml waa 
healed *• 

10. Wait,IbegfrtiUIseetAtticaa 
^an ibt tubjeek 

11. Thus the whole work waa 
puMogeth«r§, till the paoper 
height of the wall waa com* 
pletcd. 

12* You wiah:ine to IWe nolo ng- 
ei thanil till, aurviviog one 
of you, I may by my death 
make the other the undoubted 
{haud tmbiguus) sovereign. 



(-eo) HarceHoB, sUentium ease. 

Obaidio deinde per pauci (pi.) dies 
magis quam oppugnatio^ dum 
▼ulnus dux curare. 



Exepectare, amare, dum Atticus 

convenire. 
Sic omnia opua contezere, dum 

Justus mnrnt altitudo explere. 



Bo iiaqiie ego vivere velle, donee 
alter tu juperstes hand ambi- 
gnus rez alter meua mors fa- 
cere (-io). 
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Exercise 64 (contin^ued)* 

After (postquam ; iovMiimet posteaqnam). Brfore (antequam). 
As soon <u (ut primum ; quum primum ; simul ac cr atque; 
with indie.). When = as soon as (ubi ; ut ; witK indie*). 



.13. When I had learnt '^frmn Hum 
their grief, I then explained my 
feeling towards them. 

. 4. Which as soon as he perceived, 
he fled to Rome. 

15. After Cseaar acEiped those, 
he demanded hostages ^amd 
arms. 

16. After I came (perf.) into iU* 
cily for the purpose of cnqnhriag, 
he suddenly became this man's 
friend. 

17* As aooB as he could, he left 

this man. 
18. Crocodiles, as soon as they 

can move-forwards, search* for 

water. 



IBu is dolor cognescatei tnm^ego 
.animus in iUeproponeie. 



Qui is simulatque sentire, Roma 

confugere (-io). 
Eo peatqiaaa OKsar penreaire, 

obsBBy anna (pL) posoere. 

Posteaqnam ego inquirere oausa ia 
Sseilia venire, xepente iste ami- 
cus fieri. 

Uhi pchnum poase, iste relinqueie. 

CEBoodilus, ainml ac prioiam niti 
poase, aqna penequi 



* The healing of his wound was the awttae that tndueed the generals 
to turn the siege into a blockade. 

f Amabo, ' I wiH love yea.' 

X Convenhpe, zrtojeaaipevaoa on bosineas; to hawe an interview 
with him, &c 

§ The historical present. 

II Eo usque, to i^ as, =ronly so long as. 
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19* He bad been present when the Turn adesse, qvum primum dare 

jurymen were first appointed. judex. 

20. The young^nes hatched from PiUlus ex anas evum gallina sup- 
ducks' eggs pul-ander a hen, ponere excludere, gallina relin- 
leave the ben, and fly^from her quere et effugere (-io) sequi, 
pursuit (Say: 'her pursuing quum primum aqua videre 
Ihem *), as soon as they have posse, 
had an opportunity of- 
seeing (Say: ' have been able * 
to see ') "some water. 



§ 65« Quod, 

* That* 19 espressed hj^quod, when it introduces the 516 

ground of a former itatement, or the cKphnaium of a term 

in a former proposition ; especially when it refers to a 

demonstraiive pronoun jot adverb expressed or implied. 

Such pronouns and:«d verbs are id, hoe, illud ; eo, ideo, iddrco, 
! propterea, ita, tarn, sic, 8fc. 

.Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c,) are 517 
followed by quod, or by the aceusaiive with the infinitive. 

Quod takes the indicative, except ivhen it introduces the 518 
ground of another person's judgement or conduct; when it 
takes the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique 
narralum ; floid it miist>be remembered that when an oeo. with 
it^n. follows ft verft otsayingt &c. the naccation is oblique. 

The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub- 519 
junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another 
person praises &r blames any body. 

*Quod' with a verb is often the proper way of translating the 520 
participial substantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (£ng.} He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

(Lai,) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king (quod 
with subj,). 

(2) (Eng.) His having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
(Lot.) That 'k€ spared' the oompiered, is a great thing: 

(or) Thai (or, this) that be spaved the conquered, k a 
great febin^ 

(3) (Eng.) He praised (or blamed)' }\rttit for having dmte this. 
(Lat.) He praised (or blamed) him, 4hei'he had done this. 
(Quod with subj.: the indicative would intimate that the 

narrator believed him to have actually done it.) 
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(4) (Eng.) Many persons admire poems wiihoui understanding 
them. 
{Lot,) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(6) (Eng.) You cannot be ruined without ruining others. 
(Lot.) You cannot be ruined to at not to ruin others. 

{ut non with tubj.) 

Exercise 65. 



1. Do you blame him, because 
he a freedman assisted bis pa- 
tron. 

2. I return you thanlcs, for hav- 
ing compelled me to live. 

3. How great is the Icindness of 
nature, in producing so many 
things to eat I 

4. °It wat not this circumstance 
^'ihat deterred me from sending 
any letters to you, that you had 
sent none to me. 

6. It was a great drawback 
to EumSnes {Say: 'it de- 
tracted much from Eumenes,' 
dat,)f when he was living (p) 
amongst the Macedonians, that 
he was of another state. 

6. Nobody wonders -at the ri- 
sings, the courses, the settings 
of the sun, because they happen 
daily; but they do wonder-at 
the eclipses of the sun, because 
these happen rarely. 

7* Cato used to say he wondered 
that a soothsayer did not laugh, 
when he saw ^another sooth- 
sayer. 

8* You have done me a great 
^favour in sending me Sera- 
pion's book. 

9. Truly I rejoice that I inter- 
rupted you. 
10. The ''troopt of Afranius think 
they came off victorious, because 
ihey had, in the first onset, com- 
pelled our men to retire {Say: 
' to turn their backs '). 



Num reprehendere, quod libertus 
patronusjuvare? 

Agere tu gratia, quod ego vitere 

cogere. 
Quantus est benignitas natura, 

quod tam multus ad vesci gig- 

nerel 
Non is res ego deterrere [_fi'om'\ 

literse ad tu mittere, quod tu 

nuUus ad ego mittere. 

EumSnes multus detrahere inter 
Macedo vivere, quod alienus 
esse civitas. 



Sol exortus, cursus, occasus nemo 
mirari, propterea quod quotidie 
fieri ; at eclipsis sol mirari, quia 
raro accidere. 



Mirari Cato sui aio quod non ri- 
dere haruspex haruspex quum 
videre. 

Facere (-io) ego pergratus, quod 
Serapion liber ad ego mittere. 

Sane gaudere, quod tu interpel- 
lare. 

Afranianus sui superior discedere 
existimare, quod noster primus 
congressus tergum vertere co- 
gere. 
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§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

The Roman months were of the same numher of days 52$ 
as the English months, but were differently divided. 

The first day of die month was called the Kalends 524 
(Kalendae): the Nones (Nona) fell on the Jiflh or seventh: 
the fdes (Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days after the 
Nones, that is, on the thirteenth ox fifteenth. 

In March, July, October, May, 525 

The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth,) 

Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 526 
by their distance from the Nones: those between the 
Nones and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those 
after the Ides by their 'distance from the Kalends of the 
following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May, would be such a day 
before the Kalends of June 

Suppose we take the third of March : this is a day before the 527 
Nones of March, which happens on the seventh. Now 7 — 3 = 4: 
but the Romans reckoned both days in, so that they would call 
the third of March not the fourth, but the Jifth day before the 
Nones. 

To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 528 
the given day from the number of the day on which the 
Nones or Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one 
before the Kalends, we must subtract from the last day of 
the month increased by two. If the remainder be two, 
the day will be pruUe ; because the day the Romans would 
call the second day before, was *the day before,* as we 
speak. 

Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : i^29 

(1) In June the Nones are on the^^/A .* therefore three must 
be subtracted from (5 + 1 =) six ; and the remainder being 3, 
the day is 'the third day before the Nones of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the 
thirteenth, and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence 
subtract 9 from 14 ; the remainder being b, the day is the fifth 
day before the Ides of June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty* 
two. 

Hence subtract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day 
is the ninth day before the Kalends of Jung. 
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(The adjective forms are used with the monthsi and 
Idu8 is Jfem,) 

530 To express when f 

'On the thicd before the Kalends of March* u by rule *die 
tertio ante Kalendas MarUas/ which was shortened by the omis- 
sion of die and ante into'teriio Kcikndat MartiM,* or iii. KaL 
Mart « 

ButMaottacr-finrmia used (almost exclusively) by Cieero and 
Livy : this form is 'ante diem tertimm Kaleudat Martias ' 
shortened into ' a. d. iii. KaL Mart^* a form which cannot be 
explained grammaticaily, 

TymtnU^-dUm oame to be treated scs an indeclinable substan- 
tive, and the piefKMritions ad^ m, e*f were prefixed to it, as to 
other substaatives of time. 

531 [ When ? on what day ?] 

Natus est Aitgnstns ix, Kalendas Octohres^ Au'^ 

gueius was bom on the iwenty^third of September 

(32 — 9 = 23). 
ClaudiUB natns est Kailendis AuguMtis^ Ckmdius was 

born on the ft si qf August, 
Claudius ohiit {or excessit) m« Idus Octobres^ 

Clauditts died on the thirteenth of October 

(16 — 3 = 13). 
Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xH. Kalendas 

Novendmes dioeve in S^natu ? Do you remember 

that I spoke in the Senate an the 21$t q/* October ? 

(33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day*] 
Connd comitia m ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 

(= Augustus) edixit, The Consul Jixed the elec" 

turns by an edict for the third x^ August 

(6 — 3 = 3). 
In ante dies ootavum et septimum Kalendas Oclobres 

comidis dieta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for ifhe twenty-fourth and twenty-ffth of September 

(32 — 8 = 24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Februarias^ 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February, 

538 («) {^^g') Instead of reading, he is at play. 

(Lat,) He is at play, whereas he ought to read (quum 
debeat). 
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{ii) {Eng.) Instead rfgrwomg rich, he is growing poor. 

{LaL) He is- growing poor, whereat he might grow rich (quum 

(e) ifing.) Furfinm thinking thief I hold, &o. 584 

(JiaL) 'It^ie>ea/mr ^ that I should think thlt, that I hold, frc. 
(tantum ahest ut — ut, &c.} 

Exercise 66 » 



1. Den*!'* ywi remember that on 
the 21 at of Oetober I !said you 
woald be in arms on a certain 
day, which day would be the 
27th of October? 

2. I said in the Senate that you 
had put off the murder of the 
aristocrats to the 28th Oct (in, 
with ace) 

3. What ? when you' felt-confi- 
dent that you should taice Prse>- 
neste on the first of November 
by a nightly attack, did you 
not * perceive that that colonial- 
town was by my orders {sing.) 
protected by my troops, senti- 
nels, and patrols t 

4 The Consul fixed-by-edict the 
'Comitia' for the dth of July, the 
' Ferise Latinie ' for the 13th of 
July. 

6. The day for the •Comitia' 
was fixed for the 24th and 25th 
of September. 

6. A supplication was appointed 
from the 11th October inclu- 
sive (Aisfr <wllh Chat day') 
for five days. 

7. A speech is so far firem being 
weakened by the ^artifiaial ar- 
rangement of words, that there 
cannot be ^airsr force in it with- 
out i t {Say : * otherwise *). 

8. Instead of being led to exe- 
l cution, he was loaded with all 

°mttntur o/' praise. 



Meminisse ego [m» the 2lst qf 
October'] dicere in Senatus, cer- 
tus esse dies in arma {ph), qui 
dies esse Tthe 27/% O<;/0&tfr]. 

Dicere in ^natos ceedes tu'opt!- 
mates confin've [to the iSth 
OctJ]. 

Quis? quum tute Preeneste [on 
the let of Nae,"] occnpare noc- 
turnus impetus confidere, sentire 
ille colonia mens jussus praesi- 
dium, custodia, vigiliaque f mu- 
nire? 



Consul Comitium \^for the bth 
Julyl, LatinaeJ [for the ISth 
July] edicere. 

iFor the ^ith and 25/A SeptJ] 
Comitium dicere dies* 

Supplicatio indicere {Jrom the 1 Ith 
Oc^3 cum is dies in quinque 
dies. 

Tantoe abesso ut enervare oratio 
compositio verbum, ut aliter in 
is vis esse non posse. 



Omnislaus cumulaire, quum debere 
ad mors diuxrc. 



* Use nS, which is sometimes = nonmS. 

■f* The thing for the p^son ; U e. the abstract for the concrete, 

X Ferise understood. 
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§ 67. Connexion of Propositions by the Relative, Impera" 

tive forms. 

536 Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the 
corresponding demonstrattoe with the conjunction and (and 
sometimes, but, for, therefore, &c.). 

537 When in English such a clause as *they say,* *as 
— says,* &c. is inserted parenthetically in a relative sen- 
tence, the verb of this clause should generally be made the 
principal verb of the relative clause in Latin, the other verb 
being put in the infinitive. 

538 When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative 
pronoun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in 
Latin, and the demonstrative be expressed or understood 
in the other. 

539 The Imperative may be expressed by several circum- 
locutions : 

(1) The imperat. of command by cur a ut (take care to), 

fac ut (or fdc only) with subj, 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with sutj» (go- 

verned by ut omitted), or noli with infin, ^ 

540 (^) l^'^S') ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ make four: and \( this is granted, &c. 

(Lat.) Two and two make four: it which is granted, &c. 

(&) (Eng.) Caius, whOf they say, was killed at Lugdunum. 
(Lat,) Caiusi whom they report to have been killed, &c. 

(c) {Eng.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but 

once. 
(Lot.) Crassus, wham Lucilius reportt to have never laughed 
but once. 

(d) (Eng,) Narratives, by which, when we read them, we are 

affected. 
(Lat,) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 

(e) (Eng,) Success with whicht if it should fall to our lot, we 

should be dissatisfied. 
(Lat.) Success, if which should fall to our lot, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
(/) (Eng,) I did this; and if you had not thwarted me, &c, 
{Lat,) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541 [C. XXXV.] $&* * fViir and 'would,* 'will not* and 'wouldnot* 
are often principal verbs, to be translated by velle and nolle 
respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

will, would, we may substitute 

is (are, &c.) willing, was (were, &c.) willing. 
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Exercise 67. 



1. There was no pain(5ay.' 
* all pain was absent '), which, if 
there had been any, he would 
not (nee) have borne effemi- 
nately, and yet would have-had- 
recourse-to the doctors rather 
than to the philosophers *, 

2. All persons do not interpret 
Heraclitus in the same way, 
whom, since he would not have 
it understood (Say: 'be 
understood ') what he said, let 
us pass-by. 

Sw We "who are acting °are such 
persons, that, whatever we shall 
settle, our ^retpective states will 
consider it valid. 

4. The perceptive-power of our 
eyes is the most acute in us, 
says Plato ; *yet we do not per- 
ceive wisdom with them. 

6. The thing itself speaks ; ''and 
this has always very great 
weight f . 

6. The centurions began to call- 
on the enemy with nods (sing-) 
and words, °but none of them 
dared to advance. 

7. Obsequious - assent must be 
avoided ; "for this is unworthy 
of a friend. 

8. Do not wish what cannot be 
done. 

9. Do not forget that you are 
Cicero. 

10. Be sure to have a great cou- 
rage and a good hope. 

11. If you have any appointment 
with the gout, pray put it off to 
another day. 



Abesse omnis dolor, qui si*adesse, 
nee molliter ferre, et tamen 
medicus plus quam philosophus 
uti. 



Heraclitus non omnis interpre- 
tari unus modus; qui quoniam 
quia dicere intelligere nolle, 
omittere. 



Agere is, qui quicunque agere, 
ratus civitas noster habere. 



Oculus, inquam Plato, esse in ego 
aensus acer ; qui sapientia non 
cernere. 

Res loqui ipse; qui semper va- 
lere plurimus. 

Centurio nutus voxque hostis vo- 
care ccepisse ; qui progredi au- 
dere nemo. 

Fugere (-io) assentatio, qui ami- 
cus indignus esse. 

Nolle is velle, qui fieri non posse. 

Nolle tu oblivisci Cicero esse. 

Magnus facere (-io) animus ha- 
bere et spes bonus. 

Si [any"] constitutum X cum poda- 
gra habere, facere (-io)* ut in 
alius dies differre. 



• Use imperf, »uhj. 

t * To have great weighty valere plurimum. 

X Neut, partcp. 
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§ 68. On the Roman wa^ qf reckoning money. 

544 The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces: and 
by nummus, when it means a coin, sestertius is always 
meant. 

d. q. 

545 A sestertius (=1 3)) was not quite equal to twopence of our 
money. 

A settertium = a thousand sestertii : it was the name of a 
sum, not of a. com. 

546 Sestertu and seslertia are used quite regularly with 
numeral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used 
in a very peculiar way with numeral adverbs, 

547 4S* With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 
* hundred thousand sesterces,* 

Hence Sestertium semel * = ' a hundred thousand sesterces^' 
Sestertium deeies = ten * hundred thousand sesterces' 

s a milUoB. sesterces. 
Sestertium vicies = 29 ^-hundted tfaousaad. sesteroes ' 

= two million sesterces. Sue, &c 

Obs. With numeral adverbs below * ten timet,* so many hun- 
dred thousand sesterces are meant 

With numeral adverbs above and multiples of 'ten times,' 
throw away the cipher from the units' plaee, and you have the 
number of ' miilims of sesterces'^ 

Thus, if 'sestertium sexcentiet* were the sum; throvnng 
away from the units' place of 600, we have '66 milUons of 
festerces * fbr the sum. 

With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by 
these rules : Sestertium ter vicies = * 2 milUonf 3 hundred theu" 
sand sesterces^* 

£ s. d, 

* A sestertium = 8 5jf 
Sestertium semel =807 5 10 
Sestertium decies,eenUes, millies, &c. (that is, the multiples ot semel by 
10) are got approximately- by this rule : 

Rule : For every cipher in the proposed multiple add to the right 
hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the l^t hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. 

Thus to get sestertium millieSf since 1000 has 3 ciphers, I must add 
3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given series to the right 
hand of 807. 

Hence millies sestertium = ^^807291 in whole numbers* 
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In this construction sestertium is declined : 548 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that 549 
to the numeral before ' miUions ' you must add a cipher in the units' 
place (in other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral 
adverb, that is to go with sestertium. Thus in ' 2 million ses- 
terces/ by adding a cipher in the units' place to 2, you get 20, 
and vicies is the adverb required. 

(a) Sex millibus aedes conduxit^ He Hired a house far 550 

six thousand (sesterces). 

(b) Sex sesterlia persolvit, He paid six thousand ses« 

terces. 

(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 

of two miUion sesterces. 



Exercise 6S. 



1. Lepidus ^miliua, the augur, 
had hired a house for six thou- 
sand sesterces. 

2. Tbe tribunician candidates 
had deposited in Cato'a hands * 
five Imndred thousand ses- 
terces. 

3. The damages given were 
1800 sesterces (Say: 'the 
dispute was valued at 1800 ses- 
terces '). 

4. Cleopatra, wishing to spend 
ten million sesterces at a single 
dinner, dissolved (p) a pearl in 
vinegar, and drank Ut off. 

5. C. Caesar dined one day for 
ten million sesterces. 

6. Marcel] us placed ten pounds 
of gold and silver in the trea- 
sury to the amount of a minioa 
sesterces. 



Lepidus iBmilius augur sex mile 
sestertius aedes {pL) conducere. 

Trtbumcius candidatus apud Cato 
[five hundred thousand sesterces'] 
^ponere. 

[Eighteen hundred sesterces'] lis 
aestimare. 



Cleopatra unus coena [ten million 
sesterces] absumere margarita 
acetum liquefacere (-io) absor- 
b€re. 

C. Csesar [ten mxllion sesterces] 
Qcenare udjus dies. 

Marcelius decern pondo-f* aurum et 
argentum ad summa [a million 
sesterces'] in serarium referre. 



* * In any body's hands/ apud aUquem, 
f Hetftioslite. 



CAUTIONS. 



I. Him, her, them, (or Tie, the, they, when they arc to be 

translated by the accusative) must be translated by the 
proper case otsui, when they and the nominative of the verb 
stand for the same person. 

Also, In the same case, his, hers, its, theirs, must be trans- 
lated by suus. 

{He says that it pleases him. 
He said that it pleased him. 

In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraction) 
assumes the past form, when the verb it depends on is in a 
past tense. 

Hence — — 

II. In a sentence with * that ' dependent on a past tense, the perfect 

is to be translated by the present {and imperfect) infinitive, 
whenever the notion expressed by it is not to be described as 
over before the time of the principal verb *. 

III. * Should ' rfter * that ' is to be translated by the present infini- 
tive, when it does not express either duty or a future 
event. 

IT. ' Would/ ' should/ qfter a past tense are future forms: 

{He says that he will come. 
He said that he would come. 
V. * TfUng* is generally expressed by ' res * (fern.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men or 
things were meant. 

Thus *qf many things,* mullarum rerum. Very seldom* 
and only when no mistake can occur, multorunu 
VI. Cum is written qfter, and as one word with, the ablatives me, 
te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, nobiscum, vobiscum. 

* Thus, <' he said that it pleased him ** — when ? at the time of hia 
saying it ? (placers) : before the time of his saying it ? (placuisse). 
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VII. Many English verbs become transitive by the addition of a 
prepoiitUm ; for instance, to tmile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is 
already transitive, so that the preposition is 'not to be 
expressed. To determine whether the preposition belongs 
(as it were) to the verb, turn the sentence into the passive : 
when, if the preposition still cUi^s to the wrfr* (adverbi- 
ally), it is generally nqt to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or simple, must be sought for, 

that is equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as 

to deride = to laugh at, 

VIII. *For* before a substantive or pronoun followed by the tnjfn., 

is not to be translated. The construction is the ace, with 

It is A I /A'' ' ^^3^ ^^^ ^ ^^y ^'' Parents. 

' ° \ '^^' ^ boy should not obey his parents. 
IX. 'As ' and * bui^ are of^en (in effect) relatives. In such a sen- 
tence u*I,as yon know, have Sic,' the 'as* is virtually 
equivalent to a thing which (id quod). 
X. 'Such* in English is often used where size is meant, rather 
than quality, 'Such — a«' should then be translated into 
Latin by tantus — quantus ; not talis — quoHs, 
zi. 'That,* when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be trans- 
lated. 
XII. Intransitive verbs of motion often form their perfect active with 
' am,* not ' have,* 

Thus, am come, was come, are the perfect and pluperfect 
active (respectively). So in 'the house is buUt,* 'is built* 
is the perfect, 

XIII. 'To* is omitted after many verbs, which thus seemX to 

govern two accusatives. 

When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, try 
whether you cannot put in '/o'§ before one of them. 'He 
gave him a loaf:' = he gave a loaf to him. 

XIV. When ' that * introduces a consequence, * that not * is ut non, 

not ne, 

\,for a consequence . , ut non, 
XV. After verbs of fearing, the Eng. future and the participial 

• Thus: — 

* He laughs att^assius.' 

' Cassius is laughed at,' Therefore to Imi^A-a/ is virtually one 
verb, 
f If, however, 'for* follows immediately after 'it is,* it must be trans- 
lated by the genitive. 'It is for a rich man to do so and so ;' divitis est, 
&c 
X Such verbs are ; give, vouchsafe, assign, grant, send, 
§ ' He gave him a penny/ What did he give ? to whom t 

K 
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iuMttMHve are tnnshted by the pmint ot impetfid sub* 
junctive» with ut or nS, 
zvi. *WhOf 'what,* * which,* are often d&pendeni interrogatwes, 
especially after verbs of asking, knowing, doubting, &c. 

After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands 
as the aeetuaiive to the transHtve verb. 

xviT. *May,* * might,* sometimes mean 'eon* 'eould,* and must be 

translated by possum. 
XTiTi. The perf. t*^. must be translated by the present it^n. after 
' might,* ' could, * ought,' unless the action is to be repre- 
sented as over before the time to which 'might,' 'could,* &c. 
refer. 

When the ffi/Tn. perfect follows *OMgM/ *&ught* is the 
perfect, 
xiz. ' Of you,* *qf us* are not to be translated after ' how many,* or 
other numerals, when the whole party are spoken of. 

When of us, of you, are omitted, the verb will be of the 
Jlrst and second person respectively. 

zx. In Englishi substantives standing before and spoken of other 
substantives, are used adjectively, and must be translated 
into Latin by adjecdves. 'A stone wall/ murus lapideus. 
Sometimes foetus esc or de is used. 'A brass statue,' 
stcUua ex sere facta: 'a morMs statue/ factum de 
mar more signum, 
XXI. 'What* is sometimes used for 'Aow' (quam): sometimes for 

'how great' (quantus). 
XXII. ' For * and * as ' are to be untranslated, when the noon that 
follows can be placed in apposition to anodier noun in the 
sentence. 

XXIII. When one, two, &c. mean one, two, &c. apiece or for each, 

they must be translated by the distributive numerals, singuli, 
bini, &c ; which are also used with plural nouns that have 
no singular: ' two camps,' bina castra. 

XXIV. To express the future subfunctive passive we must not use the 

participle in dus with sim, essem, &c., but futurum sit, 
esset, &c. followed by ut, Thefut, subj, in the active voice 
is the partcp. in rus with sim, essem, &c. ; but the other 
tenses of the siibj. are often used ot a. future event. 
XXT. After an expression of time, 'that* is often used for ois 

which, 
XXTI. What is inform the present participle active is often * the petrti» 
cipial substantive* or gerund. It is always so, when it 
governs or is governed, instead of merely agreeing. 

What is in form the ti|^. pass, is often used as the partie, 
of the fiit, pass., implying possibility, duty, or necessity, 
' £ng. Or. for Classical Schools.' 

zzvii. 'I have to do it ' must be translated by the part in dus, 
(Eng,) With whom we have to live. 
( Lat, ) With whom it is to- be-lived (quibuscum vi vendum 
est> 
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XXTIIl'I ' J/ is,* followed by the infifu ptui,, generally expresses neeet- 
xxix./ tittftfiinesSf or something intended. But sometimes (xxiz.) 
mere possibility to be translated by p&ssum, 
[*The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' = the 
passage may or can be found in the fifth book.] 

XXX. A present partieipie most be translated by a perfect participle 
(or its sabstttute, qunm with petf, or plupeff. subj.) when 
Uie action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the Terb begins, 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 

r Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 
(£a/.)< When he had leapt from his horse, he embraced 
(^ him. 

XXXI. The English present part, act, is generally translated by the 
Latin past parlic. when the verb is deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from 
this ; that the Romans spoke of a feeling as over, the mo- 
ment it had been felt ; and of a mental operation, as over, 
the moment it was performed s whereas we should describe 
both as present s as tuno going on, A few transitive verbs 
have participles in us with an act. meaning ; e. g. ccenatus 
(having dined). So pransus, potus,juraius, 

XXXII. *Bttt * ( = exceptf unless) after a negative Is nisi, or (if it standi 
before a substantive) the prepos. prater, 

XXXIII. *M a town ' is not to be translated by the gen ov abl. (but by 
t^ntd or ad) when the action was not done in, but by or 
near the place. 

xxxiT. *One* often means' tome one* (aliqulb), or *a certain one* 
(quidam). 

XXXV. When an English verb is followed by a preposition, consider 
whether the Latin word to be used is followed by a prepo* 
sition or a cose. 

xxxvi. From nemo let me never seel Use nuUius for the gen. : 
Neminis or nemine, J nulla for abl. 

XXXVI I. When for 'will,* 'would,' we may substitute respectively is 
or was willing to do so and so ; consented to do so and so, 
they are to be translated by velle, &c : * will not,* * would 
not,* by nolle, 

ZXXTiii. Before the i^fiu, pass, the perfects of coepi and desino are 
cceptus est, desitus est. 

XXXIX. Take care not to translate the indicative of the pluperfect after 
*y^* by the Latin pluperf. indicative. [If he had come, si 
venisset, &c] 

XL. When 'any* is to be translated by quis, do not use quis, quid, 
but qui, quod, when the ' any ' has a substantive with it. 
Thus not, si quis scriptor, but si qui scriptor : not si quid 
telam, but si quod telum. 

XLL The enemy is mostly hostes, plur., but not always : a camp is 
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ca»tra, pL ; a Utter (= episde), Rtenf, pL ; strength, 

vires, pL 
XLii. When a subetaotive with *the * is followed by a relative clause, 

translate *the * by is, ea, id. 
XLIIL When an adverb is to be translated by a substantive, use the 

abl,, since that is the case which denotes wumner, 
xx.iv. Remember that in incho<Uivet [u e. verbs ending in -escere"] 

our present is mostly translated by the perfect, because the 

verb means not dwng the thing, but * beginning to do it.' 

Thus noscere = ' to become acquainted with,* novi, I know ; 

so consuevi ; so also coejd, memtni, &c 
XLV. When an English passive is to be translated by an intransitive 

verb, take care not to give it a passive voice. Thus *to be 

grieved * must be doSre (not doleri) i*to be depressed,* jaeerf 

(not jaceri). 



TABLE 



OF 



DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 

Jkc 



English. 

1. Tou and I, 1 
Balbus and I, / 

2. Satfs that he has no/f sinned. 
Says that he has never, &c. 

3. He promises to come. 

He hopes to live* 

He undertakes or engages to 
doit. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, &c. satis&ction : 

satisfactorily ; successfully. 

6. To fight on horeebaek. 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithful 

slave he has. 

8. He was the first to do this, "1 
{Or) He was the first who > 

did this, J 

Sot He was the only one who 
did it 

9. Sack is your temperance, 

Or, With ffovr utuai temper* 
anoe. 



{ 



Latin. 

I and you, 

I and Balbus. 
Denies (negat) that he has sinned. 
Denies that he has ever, &c. 
He promises that he will come 

(ace. with in£). 
He hopes that he shall live {ace. 

with inf.). 
He undertakes to you (me, &c.) 

that he will do it (ace, with 

inf.). 
He pretends that he is mad (ace. 

with in/, : pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( = according to) 

one*s thought or intention (ex 

sententid navigare). 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from (ex) a horse |. 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has 
the mostfaitl{ful. 

He the first (person) did this (56). 

He alone did it (solus fecit). 

{Which is your temperance. 
Of which temperance you are. 
For(=in proportion to) your 
temperance (66). 



t Obj. Says not should not be translated by nego unless it is in 
answer to an actual or virtual question, or an implied opposition to the 
qfflrmaiion of others, to some opinion which others do, or probably 
may hold. When the not is closely connected with the following verb, 
It should be translated by wm. 

X Ex equis, if more persons than one are spoken of. 
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TABLE or 



English. 

10. At far as I know. 

11. It'» all over with . . • 

{To makt the same bout 
To make the same promise. 
To make many promises. 
To ttiter many fidaehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing • . • 
That nobody • . . 
That never . . . 
That no weapon. 

[This is only when 'that' 
introduces a ptirpMe.] 
1ft. No food is so heavy as twt 
to be digested, &c. 
He is so foolish €U to think, 

16. She never saw him tnthout 

calling him, &c« 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

from throwingf &c. 

18. I left nothing undone to ap- ^ 

pease him. 

I cannot but, &e. 

19. I will not object to your doing 

it. 

20. It cannot be that the soul is 

not immortal (89). 

21. Nothing prevents him from 

doing it* 

So, nothing deters him from 
doing it. 

22. It was owing to you that I did 

not succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

24. To be within a very little of. . 
{Or) But a little more and . . 

Not to he far from. 



Latin. 
Which I may know (quod sciam). 
It is done concerning {actum est 

dtt) . . . 
To boast the same thing (^9). 
To promise the same thing (59). 

To fight a place out by force (per 

vim expugnare). 
Lest any thing (n« qui^. 
Lest any body (ne quis). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 
Lest any weapon (n« qaod teliin%« 



No food is so heavy hat {quir^ it 

may be digested^ &c 
So foolish thai he thinks {ut; 66,d,) 

She never saw him, but (quin) 

she called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained 

but that (quin) he should throw 

(88). 
I left undone {pr^ttemnst) nothing, 

that I should not (quin) appease 

him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that 

{facers non possum quin), &c. 
I will not object but that {nam 

recusabo quin or quominus^ yoa 

should do it. 
It cannot be {fieri) but that (9«(>») 

the soul is immortaL 
Nothing prevents {obstat") by 

which he should th$ less do it 

{quominus faciat). 
Nothing deters him by which he 

should ths less do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I 

should the less succeed {per 

te stetit quominus, &c. 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a Tery little distant hut 

that , . . [minimum abesse (Im- 

pers.) quin.] 
Hand multum^ ,^ 
Haudprocul J"""*^ 
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&c 



r (or j 



EvaLisH. 

25. I almost think *, \ 
I don't know whether, / ' 
I am not sure that any 
I don't know whether 

that) any ... 
I don't know whether (or 

that) onyt body, 

$ltr If it is *any author,' 
&c. ntmo icriptor {po- 
eta, &C.) is nore com- 
moQ than nuilut terip^ 
tor^ 

26. To take away any one'a life* 



27* Tbe city cf Rome, the island 
<2^ Cyprus. 
He did this as (or when) Con- 
sul, 
may go. 

am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 



28. {{ 



I ought to have done it. 
29. I am at leisure to read. 

3(t I liawe M^d of food. 
There u/nit!'*.^"'*' 



need of | 



deliberation, 
prompt execution. 



31. How many are there tf you t 
How many are there ofutt 



Latin. 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Src. 

I don't know orno , , , (116.) 
I don't know ornobody . . . (116^ 



{ 



To snatch away life to ( =: from) 
any one (vitam alicui eripere. 
182). 

The city Rome; the island Cy- 
prus. 

He Consul (s= being Consul) did 
this. 

To me it-is-permitted (Ucet) to 
go (124). 

It behoveth me (oportet me) to do 
it 

It behoveth me (pportuit) to do it 
(126). 

There-is-leisure {vaeat) to me to 
read (164). 

(1) There is to me a business 
with food (prqu. omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
(the matter) being hoM* 

tened. 

matter) fteiM^ eon- 
suUed. 
(the matter) promptly 

doneOTJh 
How many are ye t (guot estU f) 

How many are wef {quot sti- 

musf) 



{ 



There 
need 
(Opus est) 



ifooa IS a 
«the 

i. '" 



* Haud §elo an, no$eio an^ duUto an, may be followed by the uega^ 
tivet, nemo, nihU, uuUut, nunquam, or by the forms that follow negatives, 
quisquam, quicauamt ullut, uuquam. Haud tcio an ntmo approaches 
nearer to a denial than haud seio an quuquam. G.-~But Cicero and his 
contemporaries never omit the negative. Matthia, Hand, &c. 

f After *I almoMt think,* *I am inclined to think,' when these phrases 
are translated by haud edo an or neeeio an, the negative will be omitted 
or inserted in the h^n exactly as in the English* 
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TABLE OF 



BnOIiISH. 
Three hundred ofw are come. 

Cf whom there /few. 

are \^«T many. 

Very many of which . . . 

32. ShmB mock, others approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; the other 

a Roman. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

3d. He was condemned in hU ah- 
senee, 

37. To prefer a capital charge 

against Caius. 
To bring an action against a 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immo- 
rality against Caius. 

To if\form a man of a plan« 

38. Without any danger . . • 

39. It is chitracleristie of • . • 
It is ineumbeni on . . . 

It is /or . • • 

It demandt, or requirte, firm- 
ness. 

It ahowMOf hBtraye^ 

It is a froqf or >weakne8S, 
mark of J 

Any one may do it. 

It is not every man who can, 

&C. 

It is wise. 



40. To reduce to subjection. 
To bring under his 

minion. 

41. To be capitally condemned. 
To be acquitted of a capital 

charge. 



do-V 



Latik. 
We (being) three hundred are 
come. (Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are V^^' 

\very many. 

Which very many (quss plurl- 

ma) • . • 
Others mock ; others approve (alii 

. . . alii). 
The other was a Greek; the other 

a Roman (alter . . . alter). 
So (adeo) loving of, &c. 
Boni consulere i*. (See 185*.) 
He being absent was condemned* 

To make Caius an accused-person 
(reus) of a capital matter (187X 

To make a man an accused-per- 
son of bribery (gen,) ; or, about 
bribery (de). 

To make Caius an accused-person 
(reus) about morals (de mori- 
bus: 187). 

To make a man surer of a plan 
(certiorem fitcere). 

Without (expers, a^j.) aU dan- 
ger... 

It is (a mark) of. .. 

It is {the duty) of . . . 

It is (the character^ privilege, &c.) 
of . . . 

It is (a thing) of (=for) firm- 
nest. 

It is (a mark) of weakness. 

It is txny man's (task) to do it. 
It is not every man's (ttuk) to 

do it (non eujusvis est), Sec. 
It is (the conduct) of a wise man. 

fV Words in brackets to be 
omitted. 

To make of his own dominion 
(sua ditionisfaeere). 

To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 



t ^qui boni facere : in bonam partem accipere. 
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English. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things tBgether. 



44 To threaten a man with death. 
45. To prefer death to slavery. 



46. To surround the city with a 
wall. 
To besprinkle a man with 

praises. 
To put on a garment. 



To take the enemy's camp, 
baggage, &c 

To obstruct (or cut off the 

enemy's flight). 
To cut off the supplies of the 

Gauls. 

47. I have (or possess) a book. 
I have (or possess) two books. 



4B, To come 
To send 
To set out 






the assist- 
ance of Caesar. 



49. To give as a present 
To impute as a fault. 



dO. To be a reproach, or disgrace- 
ful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hatefuL 



Obs. 'How* before the adj. 
must be *quantus* in agree- 
ment with subst. 
51. To throw himself at Csesar's 
feet. 



LATfK. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things anwngst (or 

between) thenuelvee (inter se), 

221 (0), 
To threaten death to a num (222). 
To reckon slavery etfter death (ser- 

vitutem morti posthabere, 227)* 

(or, as in £ng., with antepo" 
nere). 
To give-round (cireumddre) a wall 

to the city [or as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle (aspergere) praises 

to the man [or as in Eng.]. 
To clothe (induere) myself with 

a garment; or to put-on (in^ 

duere) a garment to myself. 
To strip (exuere) the enemy of 

their camp, baggage, &c. (abL) 

233. 
To shut up (Jntercludere) flight to 

the enemy (233). 
To shut \x^{intercludere) the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. com^ 

meatu). 233. 
There is a book to me. 
There are two books to me 

(238). 

To come \ to C«sar > an as- 
?:::?!/ -tance(^.). 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, profi- 
dsci.) 
To give for a present (dono 

dare). 

?:clt}/- <•«»•'(*-•)• 

(CulpsB «r vitio dare, or ver- 
tere.) 
To be for a reproach (opprobrio 

esse). 
To be for a great advantage (mag- 

nsB utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred (odio esse), 

(So impedimentOf honorif &c. 
esse.) 
Quanto odio est! (how odious it 

isl) 

Se Cnsari ad pedes prqjicerei or 
literally. 
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TABLE OV 



EwoiiISB. 
52. Caini would say • . . 

Caios used to aay . . . 
53k I fear that he wiU come. 

■ I fear that he mil n«t coipt. 
64. The war agahut Pyrrhus. 
Connexion wUh Pompey. 
Rettyron laboura. 
Wrong* done to Oaiua. 

55. He did it that he might the 

Merif easily escape. 

56. To make Csesar retire. . 

57* It ie becoming to (or ht) an 
eraier to be angry, &c 
iSb, it if unheeowUng to (or in) 
an orator . . • 

68. This Tictory eosf them many 
wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 

flO. Make a bad, &o. Hse of, &e. 

61. He dfserTBs to be loved. 



62. To inflict a pmiishmcnt on a 

man. 

63. To gain a triomph for a vioi- 

tory over the Gauls. 

64. A blessing on 

Good luck, or sue^ I your 

cess to I valour. 

Go on in J 

65. You are envied, spared, fa- 

voured, answered, &c. 

66. I don't know when the letter 

will be written. 

67* li eeenu, is said, && that 

Caius has retired. 
6& We ikoM tuatt^ come, frc. 



Lativ. 



Dieehat. 



I fear ktt he come {ne venlat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war of Pyrrhus. ^ 
Connexion </Pompey. I q^^^^ 
Rest ^labours. ( 

Wrongs rf Caius. J 
He did this, hy which (quo) he 

might more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire 

{faeere, or ^ffieere «/, &&). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, 

&c (oratorem deeet.'i 
{Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood f to them at 

many wounds (a6(.), 996. 
[Compare the Eng. * this stood me 

in a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemefere)s 249. 
Use badly (273). 
He is a deserving person, who 

should be loved (dignus est qui 

ametur), 276. 
To affect a man with punishment 

(276) (aliquem poen& afBcere). 
To triumph concerning {de) the 

Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour 
(macte virtute esto: voc, for 
fiom. 280). (Plur, macti estei) 

It is envied (spared, favoured, an- 
swered, &C.) to you (290). 

I don't know when it will be 
(quando fiUurum sit) that (ut) 
the letter be written (290). 

Caius seemSf is said, &c. to hsve 
retired (nearly always). 

It has been wsedked, come, &c. (that 
is, by us : ambulatum, ventum, 
est.) 

[This is only an occasional and 
possible construction.] 



* Or, ne non veniat. 

t This notion is probably that of a debt standing against a man \n ^i| 
creditor's books. 



DIFFEREKCXB OV I|>I0M, &C. 
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Emolish. 
09. To have rei^^ed above «ii 
years. 

70. Before the Consulship of 

Caius. 

71. He went to a school at Naples, 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is born (or inclined) to 

aeL 
Prepared to take up armt. 

73. Whilst they are drinkin|[« 

playing, &c. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to hearinf^ the 

burden. 
To tend to the preservation 

of liberty. 
74 I have to do another page. 
i will Anne it dime, 

75. He gave then the country to 

dwell in, 
76» I go to eoneul4 AppUo. 

77. Balbus having left Lavialum, 
&c 



78. From the /otflMtoHtfH of Rome. 

From the dettmetUm of Jeru- 
salem. 

The honour of having saved 
the king (of the king's pre^ 
servatum), 

79. He does it iBUkeui robbing 

others. 
He goes away without your 

perceiving it. 
They condemn him without 

hearing him. 

80. I have completed the work. 



Latin. 

To be reigning his seventh year. 

Before Caius Ctmsul (ante Caium 

consulem). 
He went to Naples to (prep.) a 

school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all {lau- 

danda), 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried {one^ 

ribus gestandis idoneus). 
He is born {or inclined) for acting 

{ad agendum). 
Prepared for {cut) arms-tO'be-fqken' 

up. 
During drinking, playing, &c. 

(inter bibendum, ludendum, &c.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden 

(eneri ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to^be-preserved 

(conservanda libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo 

faciendum). 
He gave them the country to b^ 

dwelt in (habitandam), 354. 
I go intending- io-consult (consut- 

turus) Apollo (354). 

{Balbus, Lavinlum being left, &c. 
Balbus, when he had left Lavi- 
nium, &c. 
(Relicto Lavinio; orquumreli- 
quisset Lavinium: 363, a). 
From Rome founded (a Romft con- 

ditft). 
JP'rom Jerusalem destroyed (393). 

The honour of the saved king 
(servaH regis decus). 

He does it, not robbing others. 

He goes away, you not perceiving 

it (te non sentiente). 
They condemn him unheard (in^ 

auditum), 
I have the work completed (opus 

absolutum habeo). 364. 
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E1IGI.IIB. 
I see plainly through hit de- 
sign. 

81. I heard him ihg. 
I taw Lim walk, 

82. Thai only. 
And that too. 

By a good man U it truBf but 
an unlearned one. 



Literature, and thai ioo of no 
common kind. 
83. A slave of mine. 



84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we eUto 

wish happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 



88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion that, &c 

Every man who. 



90. One Balbus. 

91. One runs one way, ano/Aer^ 

another, L 

Different men run different 

ways. 
Some run one way, others 

another. 






92. The bett men always, &c. 
Hidden snares are always, &c« 



Latik. 
I have his design seen througlk 

(perspectum habeo). 964. 
1 heard him singing, 
I saw him w€Uking (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et is, isque, idemque. 
By a good man thai indeed, bat 

an unlearned one (a bono illo 

quidem viro, sed — , or sed 

tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common- 

kind {nee em vulgares). 
' My slave ;' or * a certain one out 

if (quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took away from me (mtAJ) all 

care. 
That Medea (Medea iUd), 
Those whom we love, ^ foaie 

(eosdem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure 

(ne^eto qiAd oftsetcn). 
/ know not what chance (neseio 

quis casus). 
Disturbed / know not what {neseio 

quid conturbatus). 

{Henry, Charles, John. 
Henry, and Charles, and John. 
Whatever opinion {quacunque opi- 
nio). 
Whoever {quisquis), 
(More commonly than in Eng- 
lish, as we seldom use loAo- 
ever, when the notion of every 
is emfihatic.) 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or 

other ways). 

[alius — alius (or some odEv. de* 
rived from alius).1 
Each best man, &c. (optimus quis* 

que). 
Each hidden snare, && (but quiS' 

que may be used in the plur, 

when a subst. is expressed in 

this construction: oceultissinue 

quaque insidiae). 
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English. 
All ibe wisest men. 



93. These 

There 

ing 



are hard to avoid. "j 
is difficuUif in avoid- > 
these. J 

He hat the greatest difficulty 
in suspecting. 
94. He is too proud to steaf. 



95. I armed the greatest forces / 
could. 



96. Js great a difference 

t^re can possii 
The greatest possible 

ference. 
97* I have been long desiring. 



lifference a«l 
tsiblff be. I 
possible dif* r 



They had long been pre- 
paring. 

98. When I take my Journey, I 

will come. 

When I have performed this, 
I will come. 

When he is come, be will tell 
us. 

When you wish to play, re- 
member to play fair. 

As you sow, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I can. 

99. They do nothing but laugh. 



!/Ido? T 
I to do? } 
I dot J 



\ 



100. What shall 

What am I 

What can 

Why should I relate t 

WhattMit I todo? 

What should I have done ? 

What ought I to have | 
done? J 

lOf. You would have thought. 

You would have believed. 

You would have said. 

You would have seen. 
102. I remember to have read. 



Latin. 

Each wisest man (doetissimut 
quisque). 

These are avoided with difficulty 
(difficile). 

{D^cilius, difficilUme, when 
required.) 

He suspects with the greatest d{ffi' 
culty (difflcillime). 

He is prouder than that he (qttam 
ut or qttam qui with subj.) 
should steal. 

I armed forces (as great) as the 
greatest I could (quam maximas 
potui copias). 

A difference as'great-as the great- 
est can be (quanta maxima po- 
test esse). 

I am a long time already desiring 

{jampridem cupio). 
They were a long time already 

preparing (413). 
When I shall take my journey, 

I will come. 
When I shall have performed this, 

1 will come. 
When he shall have come, he will 

tell us. 
When you shall wish to play, 

remember to play fair. 
As you shall sow, so will you 

reap. 
I will do it, if I s^aU^ able. 

They nothing else than laugh 
{nihil aliud quam rident). 

Quid faciam ? 

Cur haec narrem t 

Quid facerem t (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Videres. 

Memini me legere. 
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English. 

103. It wonid have been better. 

104. No painter. 

This does not at all terrify 
ma. 

105. Even this is not just, unk9S 

it be voluntary* 

106. He was more prudent than 

frrooe. 

107. To make a bridge oioer t 

river. 
Tbe thing «» quetiion* 

108. I have nothing to accuse old 

age of. 

I have found scarcely any 

. thing to censure. 

Men who abound in silver, 

in gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in 

silver, nor in gold, nor in 

estates. 
A pen to write with, 

lOOi [Constructions with the rela* 
live.] 

(1) Some persons think : or 
there are some who think, 
&c. 

(2) You have no reason 
[eoMuCf oeeanont need, &c.) 
to hurry. 



(8) He was despised by 
them, for they saw through 
him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



Latin 

It wat better (utilius or satius 
fuit*). 

(Often) nemo pictorf. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil 
me terret). 

Even this is so just, if it is volun- 
tary (ita justum . . . . «t est, 
8cc). 

He wl^ more prudent than braver 
(prudentior quam /or/tor). 452, 
w. 

To make a bridge in It river. 

The thing de quo t^tur, 

I have nothing which I may ac- 
cuse old age (nihil habeo quod 
incusem senectutem). 478. 

I have found scarcely any thing, 
which I may censure. 

Men who abound in silver, who in 
gold, who in estates. 

Men who do not abound in silver, 
not in gold, not in estates (478). 

A pen, with which one may write 
(478). 



There are some who think (snbj,: 
Sunt qui putent, &&). 

There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry (nihil 

est quod festines), 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) 

which you should hurry {non 

est quod, &C.). 
He was despised by them, who 

saw through him {qtd with 

euhj,). 
He is a worthy person who should 



* So, satUy par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, consenianeum, 
melius, aquius, rectius, satius erat— -fuit — fuerat. 

t Stiirenburg says that Cicero has (for no authw, painter, citizen, 
&C.) N. nemo or nullus seript<Nr. G. nullius scriptoris. D. nemini (once 
only nuUi) scriptori. Ace neminem or nullum seriptorem. Abl« nulh 
scriptore. 
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English. 



(5) He is not a proper per- 
son to be received. 

(6) None are so good as 
never to sin. * 

(7) Of such a kind thai we 
can neglect duties for their 
sake. 

(8) Tc0 short to he the whole 
life of man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am 
not 80 foolishf simple, cre- 
dulous, &c.) as to believe 
this. 

(10) Who am I that my tori* 
tings should be honoured 
thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors 
to sue for peace* 

(12) He deserves praise 
(blame, &c.) for having 
done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I 
am, who thought, &c. 

(14) How few there are who, 
&c. 

110. In censuring them, you cen- 

sure me. 

111. It is many years since h6 

was first in my debt. 

1 congratulate you on your 
influence with Caius. 



I don*t like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must neces- 
sarily perish. 



There is fro living pleasantly. 



Latin. 

be loved. (Dignus est, qui 

ametur ! or, quern ames. So, 

indignus est, qui ametur; or, 

quern ames.) 
He Is not a proper person who 

should be received {or, whom 

you should receive). 
No one is so good who never sins 

(subj,). 
Of such a kind for the sake of 

which we can neglect duties. 

Shorter than which can be (quam 
quae sit or possit esse) the whole 
life of man. 

i am not that (person) who can 
believe (if qui credam). 



Who am I whose writings should 
be honoured thus ? 

They sent ambassadors who should 
sue for peace (qui pacem petS" 
rent). 

He deserves praise, &c. who did 
this (subj,), 

me miserable, w?io thought, &c. 
(qui with subj,) 

Quotusquisque est qui . . . ? (with 
subj.) 

When you censure them, you cen- 
sure me {quum with indie). 

There are many years when he is 
in my debt {quum in meo sere 
est), 

1 congratulate you, when you 
avail so much with Caius (quum, 
generally quod, tantum vales 
apud Caium). 

I am not abused willingly (Ubenteri 

491). 
It is necessary that a mortal body 

should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or in- 
tereat) necesse* est.] 
It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 



* Thta neeesse it an old adj, used in the neut. gender only. 
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Bholish. 

113. In addition to this, he is 

blind. 

114. He accused liim of hamng 

betrayed the king. 
Hit having spared the con- 
quered, it a great thing. 

He praised {or blamed) him 
for having done this. 

1 16. Many persons admire poems 
without understanding 
them. 
You cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 

116. Instead rf reading, he is at 

play. 
Instead qf growing rich (as 

he might) he is growing 

poor. 
Far from thinking this, I 

hold, &e. 

117. ^nd (but, &c.) if this is 

granted. 
Who, thsy say, was kiUed. 

Who, as B* says, was killed. 



which, when we read 
them, we are affected. 



Do not think. 

Take care to do it 
Be sure to be ; or, mind you 
aref. 
116. To make it on^s object to. 

119. To march into the territory 
of the Belgfle. 



Latin. 
Hither is added, that he is blind 

(hue acced-it, -ebat, &c ut*). 

613. 
He accused him that (quod) he 

had betrayed the king {subf.)m 
It (or 'this,' 'that') ia a great 

thing, that (quod) he spared the 

conquered (indie,). 
He praised (or blamed) him that 

(quod) he had done this (raft;*.). 

620. 
Many persons admire poems, nor 

understand them (620). 

Yon cannot be ruined so as not 

to ruin others {ut non with 

subj,), 621. 
He is at play, whereas he ought 

to be reading (quum debeat). 
He is growing poor, whereas he 

might grow rich (quum posset). 

It is so far off that I should think 
this, that, &c. 

(Tantum abest ut— ut) 633. 
If wMch is granted. 

Whom they report to have been 

killed. 
Whom B. reports to haye been 

killed. 
Which, when we read, we are 

affected. 

/Beware of thinking, cave putes, 
. Be unwilling to think, noH 
(. putare, 
Cura ut fiicias. 
Fae ut sis ; or, fac sis. 

Id agere ut, &c. (i. e. ' to be doing 
that thing * and no other). 

To march into the Belgm {in Bel* 
gas). 



THE END. 



* More commonly quod. 

t If a negative follows, ne must be used.* fae ni, &c 
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Allison. 7th Edition, 18mo. 9d. sewed; Is. cloth. 

The Child's French Friend; 

Being Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, for the use of Children. 
By Miss Allison. Fifth Edition, 18mo. 2s. cloth lettered. 

The authoress has |>ropo8ed that one of the methods to be pursued in 
the use of this work is that of the pupils writing their vocabulary down 
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La Petite Frangaise ; 

Or, Vocabulary, Exercises, and Easy Reading Lessons : intended as a 
Comi»nion to the "Child's French Friend." By Miss Allison. 
New Edition, 18mo. 2s. cloth lettered. 

One of the objects of this work is to impress the vocabularies of nouns 
and verbs U|)on the pupiPs mind : with this view the authoress has 
inserted a series of exercises, to be committed to memory, in which they 
are all repeated. 

English Grammar for Classical 

Schools : being a Practical Introduction to English Prose Composition. 
By the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 3d Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
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2d Edition, 12mo. 48. 6d. doth. 
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Pentameters. By the Rev. Robert Bland. 18th Edition, a^nnstdy 
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A Concise View of Ancient Geo- 
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7 Illustrative Maps, coloured ; with the Names of Persons and Places 
carefully aqcented. Designed as an Easy Introduction to the Rev. 
Dr. Butler's " Sketch of Ancient Geography." By W. Bond, of 
Queen's CoHege. 2d Edition, 2 Parts, 4s. 6d. sewied. 
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A Compendious Grammar of the 

Primitive English or Anglo- Saxon Language ; being chiefly a Selec- 
tion of what is most valuable andpracticalin "lie Elements of the Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar :* with some additional Obsenrations. By the Rev. 
Dr. Bosworth. 8vo. 5s. doth. 

Budiments of Greek Grammar, 

As used in the College of Eton ; with the quantity of the Latin and 
Greek Penultimate Vowels, on which the I^onimciation depends ; and 
Explanatory Notes in English, intended to combine the advantages of 
modern Grammars with tibe justly-esteemed and well-established Eton 
Plan. By the Rev. Dr. Bosworth. 4th Edition, 12mo. 4s. doth lett'd. 

Introduction to Latin Construing ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Latin Reading while Learning the Grammar : 
with the Quantity of the Vowels on which the Pronunciation depends. 
By the Rev. Dr. Bosworth. 6th Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. doth lettered. 

This little work is intended to teach, practically, the use of the Latin 
Grammar and Dictionary ; and while every care has been taken to remove 
obstacles, this Introduction is intended to call forth the latent energies of 
the mind by leaving^ sufficient cause for the pupil's own exertion. 



Latin Construhig ; 



Or, Easy and Progressive Lessons from Classical Authors, with Rules 
for Translating Latin into English ; designed to teach the Analysis of 
simple and compound sentences, and the method of construing Phfiedrus, 
Nepos, and the higher Classics, without the help of an English trans- 
lation. By Rev. Dr. Bosworth. 4th Edit. 12mo, 2s. 6d. doth lett'd. 
It is the object of this book to point out to those who have a competent 
knowledge of Grammar, ageneral method of construing Latin without the 
debilitating aid of English translations. After attending to the rules, 
iliuBtrated as they are by copious examples from the easiest and best 
Aoman classics, the pupil will have no difficulty in taking up any Latin 
author, and construing it with judgment and precision. 

An Introduction to Geography and 

Astronomy, with the use of the Globes. By E. and J. Bruce. 10th 
Edition. Containing, besides other Additions, an Epitome of Ancient 
Geography, by the Rev. J. C. Bruce, A.M. : with the addition of 30 
Woodcuts illustrative of the Constellations, and other portions of the 
Work. 12mo. 6s. roan lettered. 
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To be answered in Writing, as Exercises at School, &c. By John 
Bullar. New Edition, 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth lettered. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, 
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stages of his progress. By John Carey, LL.D. 3d Edition, 12mo. 
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tion. By T. S. Carr. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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Pronunciation of Proper Names, 

Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names ; with an Appendix of Scrip- 
ture Proper Names. By T. S. Carr. 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

A Dictionary of Latin Homonyms, 

Or Words similar in Sound, but different in Sense. By T. S. Carr. 
12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Churchiirs English Grammar, 

New Grammar of the ^English Language ; including the principles of 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody ; in which it is attempted, by a new 
arrangement of the Verb, to remove the perplexity hitherto found in 
•everal Tenses of the Potential Mood, and the Future of the Indicative. 
With Notes and Illustrations. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Ciceronis de Officiis libri tres. 

Ex Orellii receusione, edidit G. Fg^guson, A.M. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth 
lettered. 

Crossm^iUs Christian Beligion, 

Introduction to the Knowledge of the Christian Religion : in Two 
Parts. With Short Forms of Prayer, &€. for several occasions. 
New Edition, 18mo. Is. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS BY THE REV. INGRAM COBBIN, A.M. 

The Grammatical and Pronouncing 

spelling-Book, on a new plan ; designed to communicate the Rudi- 
ments of Grammatical Knowledge, and to prevent and correct bad 
Pronunciation, while it promotes an acquaintance with Orthography. 
By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin. 12th Edition, with a fine Frontispiece. 
12mo. Is. 6d. doth. 

" There cannot be a better anranf^ed book for spelling and first reading 
lessons. Mr. Cobbin understands these thiogS; and we doubt not but 
this work will be well received." — ^Teacher's Magazine. 

** Mr. Cobbin is well known as the author of several elementary works, 
and this production of his pen is justly entitled to the attention of those 
who are engaged in the education of youth." 

Wbslbyan Methodist Maoazink. 

A Classical English Vocabulary ; 

With the Etymology and Pronunciation : containing a Selection of 
Words commonly used by the best Writers, with their Pronunciation 
and Derivations, Terms of Science, Words of similar import, and other 
articles essential to the attainment of a correct knowledge of the English 
Language. . To which are appended, Latin and French Phrases in 
general use, and Names of distinguished Persons. Intended as a Sup- 
plement to the Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling-Book, and for 
the assistance of the higher Classes in Schools, and of Youth in their 
Private Studies. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin. 4th Edition, 12mo. 
Ss. roan lettered. 
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Tlie Instructive Beader ; 

Ck>n.taiiiing Lessons on Religion, Morals, and General Knowledge, in 
easy Gradations. lUostcated by Cuts, on an Original Plan. With 
Questions for Examination and Elliptical Recapitulation. By the Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin. 5th Edition, corrected. 12mo. Ss. roan lettered. 

English Synonymes Explained, 

In Alphabetical Order : with copious Illustrations and Examples drawn 
from the best Writers. By G. Crabb, Esq. 8th Edition, much im- 
proved, with an Index to the Words. Svo. ISs. doth lettered. 

WORKS BY THE REV. ALEXANDER CROMBIE, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 

TJie Etymology and Syntax of the 

English Language explained and illustrated. By the Bey. Dr. 
Crombie. 5th Edition, 8vo. Ts. 6d. doth lettered. 

Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica, 

Intended to assist the Classical Student in attaining a correct Latin 
Prose Style. By the Rev. Dr. Crombie. 6th Edition, enlarged, 
2 vols. Svo. £1. Is. doth. 

Crombie^ s Clavis Gymnasii, 

Editioni Sexta acconmiodata, sive Exercitationes in Symbolam Criticam, 
partim, sicut in veteribus extant, datse et partim a Rev. A. Crombie, 
LL.D. Latine Redditse. Editio quinta emendatior, et notia Auctior. 
Svo. 6s. cloth. 

Crombie^ s Gymnasium, 

Sive Symbola Critica. Abridged by the Author. 4th Edition, I2mo. 
6s. cloth lettered. 

Questions on Crombie^ s Gymnasium, 

Adapted to the Abridged Edition ; a manual intended to save the 
trouble of the Teacher in sdecting the necessary Questions, and also 
to direct the Scholar to those critical Observations which will form the 
subjects of his examination. By Alexander Cowie, A.M. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. doth lettered. 

Grammar of French Grammars, 

New Grammar of IVench Grammars ; comprising the Substance of all 
the most ap})L*oved French Grammars extant, but more particularly of 
the standard work, *' Grammaire des Grammaires i* with numerous 
Exercises and Examples illustrative of each Rule. By M. De Fivas. 
4th Edition, I2mo. Ss. 6d. roan lettered. 

KEY to the Grammar of French Grammars. I2mo. Ss. 6d. roan 
lettered. 
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Introduction h la Langue Frangaise, 

Ou Fables et Contes Choisis : Faits Memorables, Anecdotes Instruc- 
tives, &c. By M. De Fivas. 3d Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. roan lettered. 

Beautes des Ecrivans Frangais. 

Beautes des Ecrivans Fran9ais Modernes ; ou, Choix de Morceanx des 
meilleurs Prosateurs et Poetes Frangais du xix* siede. By M . De Fivas. 
Nouvelle Edition, avec des Notes, 18mo. 4s. roan lettered. 

Guide to French Conversation, 

Modem Guide to French Conversation ; or, the Student and Tourist's 
French Yade-Mecum. By M. De Fivas. 18mo. 3s. 6d. hali-bouad. 

The Speaking French Grammar, 

With a Series of Sixty Explanatory Lessons and Colloquial Essays, 
calculated to render the Spei^ng of French easy to English Persons : 
with a comprehensive and classlifted Vocabulary, and a Collection of 
Familiar Phrases. By J. V. Douville. 5th Edition, corrected, crown 
8vb. 7s. 6d. boards. 

KEY to the above, to render the Acquirement of the French Language 
easy to EugUsh Persons, vrithout the assistance of a Master. 5th 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

T. W. C. EDWARDS' GREEK AND LATIN BOOKS. 

The Accented Eton Latin Grammar^ 

With the addition of Notes, the Accents and Quantity, and an entirely 
new version of aU the Latin Rules and Examples. By T. W» C. 
Edwards, M.A. 21st Edition, carefully revised and corrected, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

This Grammar is accentuated throufrhout. The notes are entirelp 
original, verff copious, and most lucid: the construing is €Utogether new, 
and not only more literal, but clearer and more intelligible than in any 
other edition of the Eton Grammai' ever yet published. 

Fdward^ Eton Latin Accidence, 

With the Stress and Q,uantities correctly marked. 10th Edition, 12mo. 
Is. cloth lettered. 



Edwards^ Latin Delectus f 



Or, First Lessons in Construing : adapted throughout to the Rules of 
Syntax of the Eton Latin Grammar, Rule by Rule ; with a Directrix, 
a Clavis Verborum, and Clavis of Proper Names. , 8th Edition, ISmo. 
2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

All the accents and quantities are marked, precisely as in Edwards' 
Latin Grammar. The Examples are always pointedly to the Rule, ex- 
tremely appropriate, ag^reeably diversified, and without any admixture 
of extraneous matter. 

KEY to the above, 12mo. 4is. doth lettered. 
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Edwards^ Sententia Sehctce: 

Select Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing ; 
being a convenient Class-Book for the Middle Forms of Schools. 
2d Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

The quantity of the penult of every word of more than two Syllables is 
marked throughout, to retpulate the pronunciation ; but the quantity of 
the other syllables, and the accents of the words, are not marked. 

KEY to the above. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Edwards^ Exempla Grceca Minora; 

Or, First Series of Examples to be turned from English into Greek : 
forming easy and progressive Exercises, illustrative of the Rules of 
Syntax of the Eton Greek Grammar, Rule by Rule. To which is added, 
in English and Greek, a Lexicon of all the Words. 12mo. 2i. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 




The Medea, Phoenissse, Hecuba, and Orestes. Person's Text *, with a 
literal Translation into English Prose, and an Index Verborum to the 
Medea. In the same page with the translation are given the Original 
Greek, the Metres or Scanning, the Order, English Acoentnation, and 
a variety of useful Notes. By T. W. 0. Edwards, M. A. 8vo. 208. cL 
%* Either Play may be had separately, 68. sewed. 
Also by T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. and on the same plan, 8vo. 5s. each, sewed, 

1. The Prometheus Chained of ^chylus. Blomfield's Text. 

2. The Antigone of Sophocles. Brunck's Text. 

3. The Philoctetes of Sophocles. Brunck's Text. 
4t. The Alcestis of Euripides. Monk's Text. 

5. The King (Edipus of Sophocles. Brunck's Text. 

*«* All diligently compared with that of Erfurdt and other Editors. 

** Young persons renewing their acquaiutance with Greek, or learnings 
tt when advanced towards maturity, will find this valuable series of 
Greek Plays of the most essential service." 

Index Verborum to the Medea, 

Index Verborum to the Medea of Euripides. Edited by Poraon. 9to. 
Is. sewed. 

Edwards^ Greek Delectus,' 

Or, First Lessons in Greek Construing : adapted to the Rules of Syntai 
of the Eton Greek Grammar ; with Notes on some peculiar Passages, 
and a Lexicon Verborum. 4th Edition, I2mo. 3s. 6d. doth lettered. 

This small volume forms one of the easiest and best Introductions to 
Greek Construing. It consists of Two Parts— the First is made up of 
most ai>propriate Examples to illustrate Rules of Greek Syntax ; the 
Second is a Miscellany of Moral Sentences and Brief Histories, from the 
works of the best Greek Orators, Philosophers, Historians, and Poets. 
The whole is well digested, and will be found most useful to instructors 
as well as Scholars. 

KEY to the above, 12mo. 4s. 6d. doth lettered. 
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The Odes of Anaereon, 



The Teian Bard, literally translated into English Prose, from the best 
Text : with the original Greek, Metres, Ordo, and English Accentua- 
tion ; and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By T. W. C. Edwards, 
M.A. 12mo. 6s. boards. 



VirgiVs BilcoUcs, 



Heyne's Text: with a literal Translation into English Prose, th 
Scanning of each Verse, the Synthetical Ordier, a more free Translation, 
and a copious body of Notes, explanatory, critical, and historical : to 
which are subjoined, a Vocabulary of all the Words that occur in the 
Eclogues, and an Index. By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. Imperial 8vo. 
88. cloth. 
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Elements of Algebra, 

By tbe Ber. W. Foster. 3d Edition, 12mo. 28. doth lettered. 

Foster's Examples in Algebra, 

2d Edition, I2mo. 28. cloth lettered ; with Answers, I2mo. Ss. 6d. 
doth lettered. 

Elements of Arithmetic ; 

Comprising Logarithms, and the Computation of Artificers. By the 
Rev. W. Foster. I2mo. Is. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Foster^ s Examples in Arithmetic : 

With Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. I2mo. Is. 6d. doth lettered ; 
with the Answers, 12mo. Ss. doth lettered. 

Young Ladies^ Guide to Arithmetic, 

Containing the Application of each Rule, by a variety of Practical 
Questions, chiefly on Domestic Affairs. By John Greig. New Edition, 
revised and corrected, by S. Maynard. I2mo. 28. doth. 

The Camera; 

Or, Art of Drawing in Water Colours : with Instructions for Sketching 
from Nature, comprising the whole Process of Water-colour Drawing, 
in Three Plates of Drawing, Shadowing, and Tinting a complete Land- 
scape, in all its Progressive Stages; and directions for compounding 
and using Coloiurs, Sepia, Indian Ink, Bister, &c. By J. Hassell. 2d 
Edition, 8vo. 5s. doth. 

Conversations Familihres ; 

For the use of Yoimg Ladies. By F. Grandineau. 6th Edition, 
I2mo. 3s. cloth lettered. 
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The Modern Speaker / 

Selections from esteemed Authors, in Prose and Verse. By Mrs. 
Hewlett. 8d Edition, with an engraved fVontispiece, 18mo. 48. roan 
lettered. 

%* This work includes valuable extracts from the works of Cowper, 
HurdiSf Foster, JET. More, Scott, Taylor, Montgomery, &c. 

Harmonical Greek Gi'aniTnar. 

By a Member of Trin. CoU. Camb. 2d Edit. 12mo. 48. cloth lettered. 

Harmonical Latin Grammar, 

By the same. 2d Edition, 12mo. 28. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Sketch of the Greek Accidence ; 

Arranged in a manner convenient for Transcription, by means of which 
Learners may be assisted in committing to Memory. By John Hodgkin. 
M.D. 2d Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. bound. 

A Key to the Greek Testament s 

A Selection of Chapters, philologically explained. By G. Hook. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Jones^ Science of Book-keeping, 

In the English Systems of Single and Double Entry. 8th Edition, 
royal 8vo. 12s. cloth lettered ; or in Parts, 7s. each, cloth. 

Jones' Exercises in Book-keeping, 

By Single Entry, converted periodically into Double Entry, for Schoolfi. 
12mo. 2s. sewed. 

Ruled Books, adapted to the above Systems, in Pive Parts, 68. sewed. 
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The Art of German Writing ; 

In a Set of easy Copies for Students. By F. Jordan. New Edition, 
oblong, Is. 6d. sewed. 

General Table of the French Verbs, 

Juigne's General Table of the French Verbs, Regular and Irregular ; 
by which the Formation of any Tense or Person required may be 
immediately found. On a large sheet, 3s. coloured. 

Lervii Church Catechism Explained, 

By Way of Question and Answer, and confirmed by Scripture Proofs. 
A New Edition, with a Section on Confirmation, 24mo. 8d. cloth. 
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The Latin Reader, Part L 

A Selection of Classical Beauties, from Pheedras and the best Latin 
Historians. By Frederick Jacobs. 10th Edition, with the addition of 
the Quantity where requisite, and of Notes, pointing out the Derivation 
and Construction of difficult words. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

The Latin Header, Part II, 

Selections from the Works of Cicero, Livy, Nepos, Justin, and others, 
by which the pupil is at once introduced to the^fine passages and pure 
writers of antiquity without encountering difficulties beyond his strength. 
7th Edition, to which, in many instances, the Quantity has been added, 
and Notes where essential. By F. Jacobs. 12mo. 3s. cloth lettered. 

Contes Choisis des VeilUes du Cha~ 

ieau de Madame de Genlis. Par S. Lawrence. 12mo. 6s. roan lett'd. 

Lawrenee^s Contes Choisis, 

Abridged Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Le Nouveau Testament 

De Notre Seigneur Jesus-Christ. Imprime sur ^Edition de Paris 
de Tannee 1805, revue et corrigee avec soin d'apres le Texte Grec. 
Large print, stereotype, for Schooh. 12mo. 4s. roan lettered. 

Leicester Latin Grammar, 

By Cyrus R. Edmonds and James F. Rollings, First and Second 
Masters of the Leicestershire Proprietary School. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Livy, the Twenty-jirst Booh : 

The Text, with copious English explanatory Notes, and a marginal 
Analysis. By Cyrus R. Edmonds and J. F. HoUings. 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

MartinelWs Italian and French arid 

French and Italian Dictionary, in Two Parts. Abridged from 
Alberti's, with the technical terms of the Arts and Sciences, a Geographic 
cal Dictionary, and Conjugations of Regular and Irregular Verbs, For 
the use both of Italians and French. Revised by M. Santagnello, 
Author of an " Italian Grammar," &c. 5th London Editioii, 2 vols. 
10s. sewed ; or, in 1 yoL 10s. 6d. roan lettered. 

Phaedri Augusti Liherti Fabulce 

uEsopia. 18mo. Is. 6d. doth. — Also, 

The Fables of Phmlrus, 

Construed into English for the use of Grammar Schools, 12bio. Ss. d. 
It is not intended that this bo«k should supersede strict grammatical 
learning:, but tbat it may facilitate tbe transition from crammai* to con- 
Btming:, and also supply matter for the exerdse of those fiiculties that are 
in early life most capable of being improved. 
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Greek and English Lexicon, 

Schieyelius' Greek and English Lexicon (Valpy's), translated into 
English : with many New Words added. Edited by Dr. Migor, Head 
Master of King's College, London. 7th Edition, improved by the 
further addition of many Words, and by a large increase of Meanings, 
rendering the work applicable to a greater number of Authors, and 
leaving no desideratum for all the purposes of a School Lexicon, 8vo. 
158. cloth lettered. 

Budiments of the Eton Greek 

Grammar ^ literally translated into English : with Notes. By the 
Rev. H. J. Tayler. 12mo. 48. cloth lettered. 

A Key to KeitKs Treatise on the 

Globes : in which every solution is made explicit, purposely to enable 
learners to teach themselves without any instruction from a master. 
By C. Vines. 12mo. 4s. cloth lettered. 

The Tutor's Expeditious Assistant : 

Founded on a New Discovery, and arranged so as to enable the School- 
master, at the mere glance of any sum therein, to ascertain its correct- 
ness, and to point at the moment to any Figure incorrectly placed ; 
the Rules of Direct and Inverse Proportion are contracted in every 
case : the whole rendered familiar by copious Notes. By the Rev. 
John White. 3d Edition, greatly improved, 12mo. 2s. cloth. ' 

Whitens Elucidation of the Tutor^s 

Expeditiota Assistant : with the Work of every Sum at large, and 
copious Notes. 2d Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Whites Practical System of Mental 

Arithmetic ; or, a New Method of making Calculations by the Action 
of a Thought % illustrated by numerous Examples and copious Notes. 
With an Appendix, containing many usefol Tables. 3d Edition, 
12mo. Ss. 6d. doth. 

The Easiest and Quickest Method of 

acquiring a Correct French and Italian Pronunciation ; calculated 
toassistbothTeacherandPupU. ByJ.Wilck^, 2dEdit.l2mo. 2s. bound. 

A General Table of the Italian 

Verbs, by which the formation of any Tense or Person may be im- 
mediately found. By R. Zotti. New Edition, by C. Bruno. On a 
sheet, 3s. coloured^ 

A Concise Hebrew Grammar, 

In which the Accidence is more fully illustrated by Tables of Paradgms 
of the Verbs and Nouns than in other Elementaiy Introductions to the \ 
Philology of the Old Testament. By T. Yeates. 7th Edition, revised 
and improved, by Rev. F. Bialloblot^, Phil. Doct. 8vo. Ss. doth lett'd. 



